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FT ER my return from Puglia, I devoted 
the cooler days of the enſuing ſummer and 
autumn to excurſions in the neighbourhood of 


Naples, a country already deſcribed by many 


authors; but, as ſeveral of my readers may not 


poſſeſs thoſe deſcriptions, I hope no apology need 
be made for including the capital i in wy * 
tour of the kingdom. 

My firſt voyage was to the iſland of Capri *, 
about eighteen miles ſouth of Naples, at the 
entrance of the gulf. Steep cliffs and grand 


AAnciently called Caprez. 
Vob. III. B maſſes 
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2 ENVIRONS OF NAPLES. 


maſſes of rock gave it a wildneſs of feature, 
which, as I approached, was gradually ſoftened 
by patches of verdure, and «cluſters ef white 
houſes, 1 
The landſcape round the place of debarking 
is compoſed of various trees rich in luxuriant 
foliage, cottages raiſed on terraces, a ſmooth 
ftrand with buſy groups of mariners, painted 
boats drawn on ſhore, or dancing on the ſurge, 
villas peeping through the grove, and, to com- 


| Plete the ſcene, bold rocks projecting into the 


boſom of the deep. On a ridge between two 
rugged eminencies, which form the extremities 
of the iſland, and rear their ſhaggy ſummits to 
a tremendous height, I diſcovered the cupolas 
and buildings of the epiſcopal city ; at a diſtance 


it had the appearance of a confiderable place; 


on a nearer view it dwindled to a village. 

From the town I followed an antient cauſe- 
way to the eaſtern ſummit of Capri, where cliffs 
pg the channel that 
. E ZZ ſeparates 
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ſeparates the iſland from Cape Campanella *. 
Though my eyes had long been accuſtomed to 
vaſt as well as charming proſpects, yet the view 
from hence is ſo extenſive, grand, and beautiful, 
that it was impoſſible to behold it without emo - 


tions of ſurpriſe and rapture. At one glance I 
tool in a range of coaſt exceeding one hundred 


miles in length, reaching from Mondragone to 


Cape della Licoſa. Within theſe bounds is 
compriſed an aſſemblage of objects that few 
countries can boaſt of; before me lay ſeveral 
rich and populous iſlands ; Naples, with all its 


hills and ſwarming ſuburbs, backed by the tow- 


ering Appenine ; Veſuvius, pouring fourth vo- 
lumes of ſmoke, at its feet innumerable villages 
and verdant plains contraſted with purple lavas; 
immediately under me, Minerva's Promontory, 
advancing towards Capri, and dividing the Ne- 
apolitan Bay from the ſemicircular baſon of 
Salerno, at the bottom of which the ſun-beams 
pointed out the white ruins of Pæſtum. The 


* Anciently, Promontorium Athenzum, or Minervæ. 
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magnificence of this ſcene would baffle the {kill 
of the greateſt painter; how feeble then muſt 
be the 1dea my deſcription can convey of the 
proſpet enjoyed from the chapel of Santa Maria: 


This is a hermitage inhabited by a ſimple unlet- 


tered Anachoret, who vegetates on a ſpot, where 
perſons of a very different caſt of character once 
reſided. Here ſtood the ſummer palace of Tibe- 
rius Cæſar; here he ſpent great part of ten years, 
hidden from the world, and wallowing in moſt 
beaſtly debaucheries; the filthy detail of his | 
abominable life has been handed down to us by 

many authors, and recites ſuch practices as ſeem 
incompatible with his advaneed age and compli - 
cated infirmities; but the obſeene ſculptures and 
medals, which have been dug up in almoſt every 

corner of the iſland, prove to demonſtration chat 


the charge againſt him is well founded. 


Dr. Giraldi, whoſe hiſtory of Capri is yet in 
manuſcript, undertakes to defend Tiberius, and 


to prove that Suetonius is at leaſt guilty of ex- 


ag geration. He argues that the only intelligence 


he 
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he could receive muſt have been drawn from 
vulgar report, not from any private documents, 


as whatever. paſſed in Capri was hidden from the 


public eye; few had admiſſion into an iſland 
choſen by a jealous ſovereign for his place of 
retirement, not ſo much on account of its local 
beauties, as of the difficulty of acceſs to it; 
whatever ſcenes theſe rocks might be witneſſes 
to, were kept a profound ſecret, and this very 
air of myſtery would naturally ſet the idle heads 
of Rome upon inventing a thouſand ſtrange tales 
to depreciate a prince already ſo univerſally de- 
teſted. But to allow any force to the arguments 
advanced by this paradoxical author, we muſt 
ſuppoſe that all perſons ſubſervient to the brutal 


pleaſures of the emperor were deſtroyed after his 


deceaſe, or preſerved an invincible ſilence; ſor 


neither of which bypotheſes we have the leaſt 
authority. 
Before Tiberius came hither, capti had at- 
tracted the notice of Auguſtus, as a moſt eli. 
gible retreat, in fight of populous cities, and 
| almoſt in the center of the empire, 
3 ; His 
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His ſucceſſor preferred it to every other reſi- 
dence; and, in order to vary his pleaſures, and 
enjoy the advantages as well as avoid the incon- 
veniences of each revolving ſeaſon, built twelve 
villas in different ſituations, dedicated to the 
twelve greater Gods; the ruins of ſome of them 
are ſtill to be ſeen : at Santa Maria are extenſive 
vaults and reſervoirs, and on an adjoining brow 
are the remains of a light-houſe ; two broken 
columns indicate the entrance of the principal 
court, | 

From hence Ideſcended to the ſouthern ſhore, 
where the Carthuſians have a very ſpacious con- 
vent, founded in the reign of king Robert, by 
James Capri, a veteran commander. The fide of 
the oppoſite hill is cut into terraces, ſupported 
by vaults, called le Botteghe, or the ſhops of 
the ancients; if they were built for that purpoſe, 
no doubt they were decorated with every elegant 


ſpecies of ornament that could allure the rich and 


indolent followers of the imperial court; at pre · 


ſent all embelliſhments of art are torn off, and 
their 
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their place ſupplied by tufts of caper. buſhes 
loaden with purple and white flowers, that 
mingle moſt happily with the ruinated arcades. 

I ſpent the ſultry hours of the day in a houſe 
that overlooks the fineſt part of the iſland ; a- 
croſs every break in the woods, or chaſm in the 
hills, rows of nets are placed to intercept ſtock- 
doves and quails in their annual flights; the 
quantity taken of each ſort, eſpecially the latter, 

is almoſt incredible. I have the beſt authority 
for ſaying, that even in bad years the number of 
quails caught in Capri amounts to twelve thou- 
ſand; in good years it exceeds fixty thouſand ; 
and in one remarkable year one hundred and fixty 
thouſand were netted ; eight years ago, in the 
month of May, forty-five thouſand were taken 
in the courſe of one ſingle day. 

As ſoon as the heat abated and the leaves be- 
gan to tremble with the evening zephyr, I wan- 
dered northwardsthrough vineyards and orchards 
to the palace of La Marina, where Tiberius had 
a winter reſidence ; columns and other fragments 
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of architecture ſcattered on the ſands remain as 


memorials of its ſplendour ; a ſemicircular receſs 


of net-work, the opus reticulatum of Vitruvius, 
raiſed againſt the cliff, ſeems to have been a part 
of the theatre ; the conduit that Ws the pa- 
lace with water ſtill exiſts. 


In an adjacent vineyard ſome peaſants were 


removing a pavement of black and white moſaic, 


The ruins ſtretch far into the ſea, and that ele- 
ment has now reſumed the territory from which 
it had formerly been expelled by the force of 
terraces and piers. 

The ſoil. is here richly vegetative; and com- 
poſed of divers layers; a deep ſtratum of good 


mould covers a yellow bole, under which lies a 


ſtone exactly ſimilar to the tufa of the volcanical 


hills round Naples. The palace was built with 
this ſtone, but in its coarſer parts, ſuch as abut- 
ments and back walls, are inſerted large pieces of 
lava in a rough ſtate of totrefaction, like that of the 


cruſt of Veſuvian ſtreams when cooled; yet the 


upper rocks of Capri are univerſally calcareous, 
and 


* 
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and homogeneal with the ſtrata of the Sorrentine 
mountains, of which it appears to have been a 
part, till ſplit aſunder, and caſt off by an earth- 
quake that buried the intermediate grounds in 
the ſea: perhaps theſe lower tracks of land in 
Capri have been thrown up by fire in the midſt 
of lime-ſtone mountains, in the ſame manner as 
the plain of Sorrento. f 

According to Dion Caſſius , this iſland was wild 
and barren before the Cæſars took it under their 
immediate protection ; at this day a large portion 
of its ſurface is uncultivated and impraQticable 
but every ſpot that will admit the hoe is induſ- 
triouſly tilled, and richly laden with the choiceſt 
productions of agriculture. The odium attached 
to the memory of Tiberius proved fatal to his 


favourite abode; ſcarce was his death proclaimed 


at Rome, ere the ſenate iſſued orders for the de- 


molition of every fabrick he had raiſed on the 
iſland, which by way of puniſhment was thence- 
forward deſtined to be a ſtate-priſon. The wife 
and ſiſler of Commodus were baniſhed to its 


inhoſpitable 
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inhoſpitable rocks, which were ſoon ſtained with 
their blood. 

In the middle ages Capri became an appen- 
dage of the Amalfitan republic, and after the 
downfall of that late, belonged to the duchy of 


Naples. | 


The accommodations at the inn were ſo bad, 
that I preferred the awning of my boat to its 
beds, and roſe with the day toclimb the weſtern 
rocks, which ſeparate the diſtrict of Anacapri 
from the reſt of the iſland ; the communication 
is maintained between them by means of a long 
flight of rugged ſteps winding up a cliff of 
frightful height. Theſe airs are ſteep and 
ſlippery, yet loaded aſſes find no difficulty in 
going up and down. Anacapri is a little town 
conſiſting of a few ſtreets and ſcattered houſes, 
a nunnery and a pariſh church, all charmingly 
embowered in groves of fruit-trees, and ſur- 


' rounded with gardens neatly dreſt and luxuri- 


antly productive; yet I could perceive a great 
backwardneſs in the fruits of this region com- 
4 pared 
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pared with thoſe of the low grounds. The ters. 
ritory of Anacapri lies on a declivity, inclining 
to the north, bounded by a high rocky ſhore, 
impervious to all attacks: the ſouthern and 
eaſtern aſpects are perpendicular precipices of 
an aſtoniſhing clevation. On the brink of one 
of them ſtand the ruins of a caſtle more peri- 
louſly fituated than any J ever ſaw. 

The rays of the ſun now began to'dart with 
great force, and warned me to haſten down to 
my barge, that the middle hours of the day might 
be ſpent at ſea, where the heat is much more 
ſupportable than on ſhore. 

This iſle reunites ſuch a variety of beauties 
and advantages, that, it is a matter of wonder to 
me, why ſo few of our miſanthropic country- 
men reſort to it; a man of an indolent philoſo- 
phical caſt would here be ſuited with a ſcene for 
meditation and ſolitary enjoyments ; the tempe- 
rature of the air, and the excellence of the fruits, 
would ſecure his health; and the delightful 


ſcenery round him would diſpel his cares, and 
give 
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give an eyen chearful flow to his ſpirits. An 
Engliſh gentleman of the name of Thorold ſpent 
many years of his life here, at a charming retreat 
which he had formed with every convenience 
the climate required, 1n one of the moſt agree» 
able ſituations upon the iſland. If I am not 
miſinformed, he breathed his laſt, and was 
interred in this his favourite reſidence. 


SECTION II. 


ſtretched acroſs the channel, which is 
about eighteen miles broad, with ſpread- 
ing fails, though we were threatened with ſqualls 
and ſhowers; but no ſooner had we weathered 


the eaſt cape of Iſchia, than a ſudden guſt laid 


the ſkiff on its fide, and very near overſet us.— 


The ſailors ſhewed great preſence of mind; and 


having dextrouſly lowered their canvaſs, took 


to their oars, without noiſe or confuſion. The 


gale increaſed ſo furiouſly, and both wind and 
| current 
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current bore ſo hard againſt us, that we were 
glad to fly for ſhelter to a cavern under the royal 
palace of Procida *, Here the water was ſmooth 
as glaſs, and while the ſtorm raged without, our 
barge lay motionleſs on the deep clear pool. A 
boy belonging to the crew amuſed himſelf and 
me with diving for pieces of money which J 
threw into the water: there are few divers more 
expert than the Neapolitans ; I have frequently 
found their ſtay under water to exceed two mi- 
nutes, and have been affured that ſome can and 


do remain longer. Their common method of : 


taking oyſters, ſea-urchins, and other ſhell. fiſh, 
is to plunge in head foremoſt among the rocks 
of Poſilipo or Santa Lucia, and with a ſtrong knife 
wrench the ſhells off the ſtones to which they 
adhere, then, riſing to the ſurface, throw their 
booty into a floating baſket tied to their foot. 
This fiſhery brings in a handſome profit, a- 


mounting to eight or ten carlini a day to each 


* Anciently Prochyta, 
diver; 
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diver ; but the violence of the exertion, and the 
preſſure of the water, weaken their lungs and 
ſhorten their lives; few reach the age of thirty 
years, When they go in ſearch of the razor-fiſh, 
called in Neapolitan * cannolicchi, they walk up to 
their chins in the ſea backwards and forwards, with 
the greateſt gravity and attention, moving their 
feet ſideways along the ſand, till they fee} the ſharp 
edge of a razor ſhell, then they dart down with 
amazing rapidity and ſeize their prey. From 
this ſtately deportment comes the local prover- 
bial ex preſſion of a perſoh walking about in a 
brown ftudy, he is fiſhing for cannolicchi. 

The upper part of the cliffs of Procida, in 
which many ſpacious caverns have been worn 
by the waves, or left empty in the convulſive 
boilings that raiſed the ifland above the waters, 


is a tufa ftone of various hues, brown, white, 


yellow, and purple. Near the edge of the ſea, 
and below its ſurface, the foundation of this 


* Solen Enſis. Linnzo Vermes. Teſtacea. 


ponde- 
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ponderous maſsis a ſtratum of rough dark-purple 
lava, The king's houſe ſtands on the point of 
this excavated promontory; and contiguous to it 
is the town of S. Cataldo, built upon an elevated 
iſthmus that divides the channel, through which 
ſhips coming from the north are wont to paſs, 
from a round harbour, fit only for the reception 
of ſmall veſſels. The king ſometimes viſits this 
Place for the ſake of ſhooting, 

This iſland gave birth to, or was at leaſt the 
property of, John of Procida, a man of great fame 
in the annals of the thirteenth century. Though 
rich and nobly born, this extraordinary perſon 
did not diſdain the practice of phyfic, but im- 
proved a ſtrong natural genius by every help the 
ſcanty knowledge of the age afforded. The 
great features of his character wete, fagacity in 
forming a ſcheme, activity, daringneſs, and per- 
ſeverance in purſuing it; with theſe qualities, he 
undertook to revenge himſelf and his country- 
men of the Provencals, who, under Charles of 
Anjou, had reduced both Sicilies to ſlavery, 

and 
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and deſtroyed the houſe of Swabia. Some 
authors aſcribe his animoſity to a perſonal inſult 


received from that prince; but Procida ſeems to 


have wanted no ſtronger incitement than his 
inviolable attachment to the memory of his old 
maſters, and a quick ſenſe of his country's wrongs. 
The plan for deſtroying the French being ſettled, 
he prepared the cataſtrophe by unwearied pains 
and exertions : under a variety of diſguiſes, he 
viſited Spain and Greece, to excite the ambition 
of their reſpective ſovereigns; he inſinuated 
himſelf into the private meetings of the Sicilians, 
and by incendiary diſcourſes fed the fire of diſ- 
content, till he ſaw the proper moment for 
blowing it up into a flame: at his nod, though 
perhaps the crifis was haſtened by ſome acciden- 
tal outrages, all Sicily roſe in arms at the ſound 
of the fatal evening bell“, and almoſt every 


Frenchman periſhed, 


* The maſſacre known by the name of the Sicilian Veſ- 
pers, on Eaſter Monday, March 30, 1282. 


The 
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The earlieſt writers of hiſtory ſpeak of Pro- 
 cida, as of land torn from the continent by the 
violence of earthquakes and fiery commotions. 
It muſt have long remained unfit for the purpoſes 
of ſociety, for in the time of the firſt Cæſars it 
is deſcribed as a deſert ; at preſent it is neither 
fruitful nor agreeable to the eye. 

The wind being abated, we ſtood out again, 
and landed at the Borgo d'Iſchia *, a pretty 
town of white buildings, and the reſidence of a 
biſhop. A round rock, as black as if juſt 
launched out of the bowels of a volcano, forms 
a kind of haven by means of a cauſeway com- 
municating with the Borgo; its ſummit and 
fides are covered with houſes, old turrets, and 
ruinous fortifications huddled together, and ac- 
ceſhble only on one fide, by a ſteep winding 
road. The laſt princes of the illegitimate branch 
of Arragon took refuge in this fortreſs, when 


In ancient times the iſland of Iſchia was known by the 
names of Inarime, Arime, Pithecuſa. 


Vol. III. C their 
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their capital opened its gates to the French con- 
queror: the Iſchians were ſtrongly attached to 
that family, moſt of them being deſcended from 
Spaniſh veterans ſettled there by Alphonſus the 
Firſt, on the forfeited eftates of the former inha- 
bitants. 


From the Borgo I proceeded on foot along 


high grounds that hang over the ſhore, and foon 


arrived at a bed, or ſtagnated torrent, of lava, 
near a quarter of a mile broad, freſh and bare as 
if lately caſt out of the furnace, but in a rougher 
more diſturbed form, and of a greyer colour 
than that of the Veſuvian lavas. I aſcended 
about a mile to the crater, which is on the de- 
clivity of the central mountain of the iſland, 
circular, ſhallow, and embanked with a vaſt 
mound of cinders; it is full of lava, twiſted and 
curled as if, while in a fluid ſtate, it had been 
ſtirred round with a ſtick; no vegetation has as 
yet taken place on theſe ſubſtances, though they 
have been expoſed to the air fince the year 
1301. The eruption laſted near two months, 


and 
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and cauſed ſuch devaſtation in the human and 
animal ſpecies, by the malignity of its vapours 
and poiſonous quality of its aſhes, that whoever 
could eſcape, fled from this land of horror. The 
furious workings under ground forced up a pro. 
digious quantity of ſtones beſides Jiquid matter, 
and rocks were formed in the ſea, where they 
ſtill appear above water. 

Having paſſed this ſcene of Acſolated nature, 

I truck into aromantic path that led me through 
neat hamlets, before the gates and avenues of 
ſmall well-fituated villas, and acroſs vineyards 
and orchards, rich in a variety of productions; 
now and then it drew me over uneven heaths 
grown up with myrtles, honeyſuckles, and 
numberleſs other ſorts of flowers, from which - 
my feet daſhed up clouds of perfume ; the ſea 
beat gently below, and on my leſt hand the lofty 
mountain Epomeo caſt a ſhadow over all the 
the leſſer hills. At the end of my walk at Caſa- 
micciola, a gentleman, who was apprifed of my 
coming, received me with great civility at his 
C 2 houſe, 
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houſe, which commands one of the fineſt proſ- 
pects in the iſland ; the beauty of a noble ex- 
panſe of water is happily contraſted with the 
more variegated elegance of the land view; for 


the country is a perfect garden, dotted with 


houſes of a pictureſque form and lively colour. 
As ſoon as the enſuing dawn appeared, I aſ- 
cended Epomeo, a mountain from which the 
whole iſland falls in a gentle ſlope each way, 
except to the north, where its fides are more 
abrupt, and large piles of pointed rocks appear 


through the foreſt. I rode upon an aſs, the 


ſafe and only conveyance in theſe ſteep and dit- 
ficult roads. | | 

My firſt halt was at the hot baths of La Miſe- 
ricordia, where a crowd of fick people was 
bathing in the ſmoking ſpring ; there is a ſpa- 
cious hoſpital adjoining: I could not ſtay to 


admire the beauties of the fituation, for the 


effluvia of the waters were fetid in a ſupreme 


degree, and the fight of ſo many patients af- 


flicted with cutaneous and loathſome complaints, 


extremely 
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extremely diſagreeable. I hurried away to 
pleaſanter ſcenes, by a path that winds up the 
hill, and ſometimes crofles narrow glens ; it led 
me through groves of aged cheſnut- trees, and 
over waſtes covered with aromatic plants, to the 
ſouth fide of the mountain ; occaſional glimpſes 
through the glades, beguiled the tediouſneſs of 
the way, and prepared me for the unparalleled 
proſpe& I was to enjoy from the ſummit, At 
laſt I roſe above the woody region, and entered 
a naked track riven to pieces by torrents, that 
ruſh down the cliffs after the melting of- the 
ſnows in ſpring, or the heavy rains that follow 
the autumnal equinox ; the ſoil is a white clay; 
the jagged peaks that compoſe the cone of the 
mountain are either yellow ſtone or white marley 
earth, ſcarcely affording room for cultivation ; 
but in all the patches of level ground, vines and 
fruit-trees ſeem to thrive very well. I arrived 
at the ſummit juſt as the ſun had extricated his 
orb out of a maſs of heavy vapours that ſtill hung 
upon the Appenine: as his rays diverged, the 

C43 fogs 
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fogs that floated on the ſea vaniſhed, and a view 
roſe gradually to fight, of which ſo weak a pen- 
cil as mine can never give an adequate idea. 
The diſtant part of the picture diſplayed the 
moſt admirable marine and terreſtrial ſcenery, 
while the fore- ground exhibited the richneſs of 
a fertile populous iſland. This vaſt expanſe of 
ſea and land lay unfolded before me like a chart 
on which every object was marked with preci- 
ſion. | 

The pinnacle of Epomeo is a white rock of 
tufa, in the heart of which is hewn a church, 
cells, galleries, and other conveniences for 
ſeven hermits, under the patronage of Saint Ni- 
cholas. Theſe recluſes ſubſiſt upon alms col- 
lected thrice a week about the iſland, while the 
ſeaſon permits ; but during ſome months of the 
year the ſnow lies ſo deep on this peak as to ſhut 
them out from all communication with mankind, 
and leave them undiſturbed in their pious medi- 
tations, They have ſome plots of garden, but 
ſeem to exert themſelves little in the culture or 


improve- 
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improvement of them; they find begging a 
much eaſier and pleaſanter mode of procuring 
ſubfiſtence ; the cells are dirty, and their inha- 
bitants appear to have no turn for ſtudy or 
mechanics; their prior is a Frenchman, who 
twenty years ago was governor of the caſtle of 
Iſchia, till, moved with compunction for the 
ſins of his military life, and deſpairing of purity 
of conſcience in the foul atmoſphere below, he 
became an anachoret in this exalted region; he 
has been twelve years confined to his truckle- 
bed by the gout, but retains a freſh, florid com- 
plexion and tolerable ſpirits. The paſſage to 
the cells is contrived to wind through the rock 
ſo as to admit views of almoſt every part of the 
iſland ; towards the ſouth, the declivity is very; 
gradual to the ſea, and cloathed in the richeſt, 
garb of vegetative nature: the north fide of, 
the mountain is more abrupt and deſtitute of | 
verdurez at the foot of its tremendous point 
lies a circular baſon, from whence, in former 
times, iſſued flames and fiery torrents, that 
C 4 over- 
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overwhelmed the country; but its operations 
have ceaſed during ſuch an immenſe ſeries of 
years, that the borders are tumbled in, and 
almoſt every dictinctive feature of a crater obli- 
terated. I deſcended through it on foot to il 
Laco, a moſt delightful ſpot, where I took a 
boat, and ſpent the evening on the water, on a 
fiſhing party, 


SECTION III. 


EXT day I viſited the adjoining fuſe, 


or vapour-baths, erected on a neck of 


land, which is compoſed of red and white bolar 
earth, ſtrongly impregnated with ſulphur and 
other minerals, the uſual concomitants of vol- 
canos. All Iſchia is of fiery origin, and this 
north-weſt angle more diſturbed, and more 
overturned by eruptions, than any other part of 
it; its hillocks, wildly tumbled together, are 
ny mere 
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mere heaps of red calcined ſtone, full of hete- 
rogeneous matter, and tinged with various 
hues ; under the baths the clay contains many 
red lumps incruſted with chryſtaliſatiops. Pa- 
tients are accommodated in five hovels, with 
ſeats to receive the vapour, which ſoon pro- 
vokes perſpiration, but ſends forth no very pun- 
gent ſmell ; perſons ſuffering from partial pains 
fumigate the afflicted limb by applying i itto a 
funnel made to fit it. 
At the diſtance of a mile ſouth of theſe ſuda- 
tories is the town of Foria, inhabited by an 
induſtrious people; they employ a conſiderable 
number of ſmall veſſels in the carriage of their 
fruit and wines; but the want of a harbour 
expoſes chem to great loſſes in ſtormy weather. 
The houſes of this burgh are ſolidly built; but 
the ſtreets are almoſt too narrow for an aſs with 


a pair of panniers. The environs are extremely | 
fertile ; the young women I met coming down 1 
the mountain, with baſkets of figs on their 
heads, are tall and handſome; their features - 
regu- 
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regularly fine, their eyes ſparkling, their ſhape. 


and gait light and airy beyond expreſſion. 
At Foria I embarked for Ponza, and took 

my leave of Iſchia, an iſland, which for rich- 

neſs of ſoil, abundance of products, and beauty 


'of fituation, may vie with the moſt celebrated 


ſpots on the face of the globe: theſe advantages 
have drawn many ſettlers to its ſhores, and added 
eight thouſand new inhabitants to its liſt in the 
laſt thirty years, | 
The ancients believed Iſchia to have been 
raiſed out of the boſom of the deep by the force 
of central fires :' the Chalcydians were the firſt 
adyenturers that dared to ſet foot on this igneous 
ſoil, and were amply repaid for their riſks, by 
the immenſe wealth they drew from the ſettle- 
ment: however, continual” earthquakes ' and 
eruptions forced them to abandon the place. : 
Hiero the Second, king of Syracuſe, who was 
indefatigable in advancing the commercial in- 
tereſts of his dominions, ſent a colony to this 
ifland ; but the emoluments falling ſhort of his 
expec- 
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expectation, he ſoon withdrew his people; ſince 
that epocha, Iſchia has uſually obeyed the maſ- 
ters of the adjacent continent, and paſſed to 
new proprietors, in conſequence of the ſame 
revolutions that tranſmitted the ſovereignty of 
the neighbouring country. 

The wind was ſo briſk and contrary, that 
after many vain attempts, we found it impoſſible 


to reach the iſlands of Ponza; it therefore be- 


came neceſſary to form a new plan, and to ſteer 
to the dreary flat ſhore of Patria, where, on the 
edge of a large pond, are ſome heaps of ſtones, 
the ruins of Liternum,* 

Hither P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus with 
drew from the accuſations of his enemies, and 
ſpent his latter days in philoſophical retirement: 
by this voluntary exile, he preſerved his per- 
ſon from indignity, without being indebted for 
his ſafety to a diſpenſation of any poſitive 


* Its coins bear the names of Cuma and Liternum 
jointly, and are of Roman times. They differ very little 
| from the medals of Naples. 
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though unjuſt law of his country. Seneca 
mentions having ſlept in the villa which two 
hundred years before had been the aſylum of 
that hero: he defcribes it as a ſubſtantial build- 
ing, in a garden, ſurrounded with high walls, 
and flanked with towers, to defend it againſt a 
ſudden attack; in it was a ciſtern capable of 
containing water enough for an army to drink ; 
and for the private uſe of the maſter, a ſmall 
gloomy bath after the ſimple faſhion of thoſe 
times *. This ſhore was probably leſs unwhole- 
ſome when Scipio lived here, than it 1s in ifs 
preſent uncultivated ſtate, overflowed with fetid 
pools of brackiſh water; but whatever allowances 
may be made for diminution of culture and po- 
pulation, and for an increaſe of water and noxi- 
ous teams, I cannot think ſo 18w and flat a coaſt 
can ever have been a good ſummer abode. | 


* Vidi villam ſtructam lapide quadrato murum circum- 
datum ſylvæ; turres quoque in propugnaculum ville 
utrimque ſubrectas, ciſternam ædificiis et viridibus ſubdi- 
tam quæ ſufficere in uſum vel exercitùs poſket ; balneolum 
anguſtum tenebricoſum ex conſetudine antiqua. 


If 
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If tradition can be relied upon, Scipio's aſheg 
. were depoſited here, and the word Patria till 
remaining fixed in the wall of a watch-tower, 
and giving name to the adjacent lake, is a frag- 
ment of his * angry epitaph. It is at leaſt cer- 
tain, that no urn or monumental inſcription 
belonging to this illuſtrious member of the fa- 
mily has been found in the ſepulchre of the 

Scipios lately diſcovered at Rome, near the 
| gate of Saint Sebaſtian, 

From hence we rowed about ſix miles eaſt. 
ward to the inſulated rock on which ſtood the 
citadel of Cuma, the firſt city founded in Italy 
by Grecian emigrants +, once the ſeat of 
commerce, the parent of Naples, and the 
capital of a ſtate that ruled the ſeas before 
either Rome or Carthage were heard of; its 


* This xD LY as given by modern authors, runs 
thus: Ingrata Patria neque enim mea offa habebis. 

+ I mean according to the opinion of the Greek hiſtori- 
ans; for it is more than probable that the Tyrrhenians, 
and other ancient inhabitants of Italy, came originally from 


Greece and other eaſtern countries. 
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proſperity was of long continuance, while yet the 
power of infant Rome remained crampt within 
the narrow limits of her own plain. Under the 
ſway of Ariſtodemus, Cuma afforded an aſylum 
to Tarquin the Proud, the depoſed king of 
Rome, whom all the neighbouring potentates 
had attempted in vain to aſſiſt, or had refuſed 
relief to. This harbourer of a baniſhed prince 
had attained the height of power, by ſubverting 
the liberties of his country. In the 64th Olym- 
piad, the Tyrrhenians attacked Cuma, in hopes 
of plundering her rich ftores, the fruits of long 
and ſucceſsful traffick, but were driven off with 
loſs : in this emergency the republick owed her 
fafety. to the courage and conduct of Ariſtode- 
mus, and rewarded his ſervices with every mark 
of honour a free ſtate can beſtow, He ſoon be- 
came ſo popular a leader, as to excite the jea 
louſy of the ſenate; with a view to his deſtruc- 
tion, they ſent him with a very ſmall force to 
defend the city of Aricia againſt the Tuſcans; 
but by the exertion of great military talents, 
| Ariſto- 
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Ariftodemus terminated the campaign glori- 
ouſly, and when he returned to Cuma, availed 
himſelf of the attachment of the troops, to 
deſtroy his enemies, and uſurp the ſovereign 
authority : he reigned many years with deſpotic 
ſway, but at length, as it has happened to many 
other tyrants, was betrayed by his own creatures, 
and, with his whole family, put to the ſword. 

As Rome advanced in her fortunate career, 
the glory of all the neighbouring powers faded 
away before her; the Cumæans, in their turn, 
ſubmitted to her yoke, and were treated with 
lenity ; but real liberty was gone, and trade 
abandoned their ſhores ; at length, the dullneſs 
and ſolitude of the place grew ſo profound, as 
to paſs into a proverb *. The Goths reduced 
it ſtill lower, and at laſt, being merely a recep- 
tacle for thieves, it was in 1207 totally ruined 
and forſaken. 

This rocky hill is the produce of an eruption, 
and hollowed into many ſpacious caverns, 


* Vacuz Cumz, —Quieta Cyme, &c. 


amongſt 
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| amongſt which we look in vain for the grotto 
where the Cumæan Sibyl pronounced her oracles; 
that ſanctuary was deſtroyed in the Gothic war. 
Agathias informs us, that it was ſcooped into 
the form of a temple *, the roof of which ſerved 
as a foundation for one of the principal towers 
of the fortreſs, When Narſes inveſted the 
citadel, he cauſed this rocky cover to be cut 
through in ſeveral directions, and then propped 
up with beams ; as ſoon as every thing was in 
readineſs for the aſſault, the wood was ſet on 
fire, Upon the props being conſumed, the 
rocks gave way, and brought the walls down 
headlong with them into the temple; and on 
theſe accumulated ruins the Imperial troops 
entered the breach. | 

Cuma extended acroſs the plain towards the 
eaſt, where many ruins are ſtill to be ſeen: 


* The Hermitage of Warkworth in Northumberland, 
celebrated by the Muſe of Dr. Percy, Biſhop of Dromore, 
may ſerve to give an idea of this Sibyline grotto, 


/ 


every 
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every heavy ſhower of rain brings to light ſome 
fragment of the opulence and taſte of its in- 
habitants. A large brick arch, called l'Arco 
Felice, thrown acroſs a chaſm in the ridge that 
bounds that plain on the eaſt fide, is ſuppoſed 
to have been a gate of the city, or a paſſage 
under a Roman aqueduct, not a monument of 
the ancient Cumæan republick. 


SECTION IV. 


1 HERE took boat, and landed at the emiſ. 
ſary or canal by which the lake Fuſaro diſ- 
charges its ſuperfluous waters into the ſea of 
Iſchia. Here my conductors ſhewed me the 
ruins of the tomb of Caius Marius. As I am 
apt to believe that popular tales have always 
ſome foundation, however feeble, to reſt upon, 
I think it probable that the aſhes of a Roman 
of that name were depoſited here; but it cannot 

Vor. III. D be 
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be thoſe of the famous Conſul; becauſe Sylla 
cauſed his remains to be taken out of the tomb, 
and ſcattered to the winds. 

The lake is deſtitute of beauty, but valuable 
on account of its fiſheries, and the flocks of wa · 
ter-fowl that blacken its ſurface, I ſent my 
boat round, and walked acroſs the iſthmus, 
between Cape Procida and the Baian hills, under 
a continued cangpy of vines; this path led me to 
the Maremorto *, a double pool, of which the 
outer divifion is open to the ſea ; the inner one 
occaſionally ſhut up for the purpoſe of fiſhing. 
A lip of ſand divides it from the channel of 
Procida, and at the extremity riſes the ſolitary 
ſhelving promontory of Miſeno; the ruins of a 
city of that name are ſcattered at its foot ; and 
the remains of a theatre are very apparent ; a 
fine fragment of the marble cornice is ſtill left 


* This lake is faid to be full of the worm that eats 
through the planks of flips, —As I ſaw none, I cannot 
ſpeak with preciſion either as to its exiſtence in thoſe 


waters, or the ſpecies of the inſect. 
| to 
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to bear teſtimony of the elegance with which it 
was decorated in the richeſt luxuriancy of the 
Compoſite order. 

When the ſecond triumvirate perceived that 
their uſurped power could never acquire con- 
ſiſtency without the command ar ſea, they ſet 
about creating a maratime force. Claſſis, above 
Ravenna, was appointed to be the ſtation of the 
fleet that was to over-awe the Adriatic, while 
the arſenal and rendezvous were eſtabliſhed at 
Miſenum, for the defence of the Mediterranean, 
In the infancy of their project, the navy of Oc- 
tavianus Cæſar was almoſt annihilated off this 
very cape, by the fleet of Sextus Pompeius ; 
a misfortune that ſerved only to urge the cool 
perſevering genius of the triumvir to redouble 
his activity in the purſuit of ſo great an object: 
he converted the natural cavities of Miſenus into 
magazines; and by means of new roads opened 
a communication with the circumjacent coun- 
try ; wholeſome waters, which were not to be 


found on the ſpot, were collected at various 


D 2 me 
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diſtances, and brought upon aqueducts inte 
immenſe reſervoirs ; the largeſt of theſe recep- 
tacles remains to this day in great preſerva- 
tion, and is known by the name of Piſcina mi- 
rabile; it is a ſubterraneous ciſtern, divided 
Into alleys by rows of ſquare pillars, from which 
ſprings an arched roof : the incruſtation formed 
anciently upon the plaiſtered walls by the ſedi- 
ment of the water, is now ſo ſtrong an alabaſ- 
ter, as almoſt to*defy the piek-axe ; and ſo 
thick and compact, as to be ſuſceptible of a 

very fine poliſh. og | 
On this peninſula a villa was built by Caius 
Marius, with a degree of elegance that gave 
great offence to the more auſtere among the 
Romans, who thought it ill ſuited to the cha- 
| rafter of ſo rough a ſoldier; upon the ſame 
foundation Lucullus, the plunderer of the 
eaſtern world, erected an edifice, in compariſon 
of which the former houſe was a cottage ; but. 
even his magnificence was eclipſed by the 
ſplendour of the palace which the emperors | 
raiſed 
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raiſed on the fame ſpot. To theſe proud abodes 
of heroes and monarchs, which have long been 
levelled to the ground, a few fiſhing huts, and 
a lonely public houfe, have ſucceeded ; hither 
boatmen reſort to tipple, perhaps on the iden- 
tical fite where the voluptuous maſters of the 
wortd quaffed Chian and Falernian wines ; a 
poor and infirm wretch lay venting his grief 
and ſoliciting my alms, within a few yards of 
the place where Tiberius Cæſar breathed out 
his gloomy foul. When ſuch ſtriking circum- 
ſtances were brought into a point of compariſon 
together, I fell into a train of ſerious reflection; 
and, wrapt up in contemplating the deluſive 
pictures my imagination-drew of ancient times, 
I felt the ſame not unpleaſant- melancholy that 
has often been excited in my mind by the lec- 
ture of the poems attributed to Oſſian: I was 
led to allow too much merit to paſt ages, to 
refuſe juſt praiſe to the times it is my lot to live 
in, and to repine at being. doomed to vegetate 
in ſuch degenerate days; but the fight of a 
D 3 ſhip 
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ſhip of war, failing majeſtically acroſs, the gulf, 
the diſtant ſound of her ſaluting guns, and the 
very teleſcope with which I viewed her pro- 
preſs, ſoon diſperſed thoſe clouds of ſpleen and 
falſe reaſoning, and made me return thanks to 
Providence for having placed my lot in an age 
wherein arts, commerce, and ſcience, are in ſo 
flouriſhing a ſtate. 

The channel, where the fleet of Agrippa 
moored, has now but one crazy cobble, ſta- 
tioned to ferry over paſſengers: I paſſed in it to 
the Elyfian fields, which are bounded on the 
north ſide by a ſmall eminence, covered with 
yine-bearjng trees; the face of the bank is hol. 
| lowed into numberleſs caves and places of ſe- 
pulture; and an ancient way leads from the 
ferry towards Capua between rows of monu- 
mental buildings, which, by an unuſual per- 
mutation of property, from being filled with 
the aſhes of the dead, are now. occupied by 
living peaſants: the cauſe of this road and its 
environs being ſo uncommonly crowded with 

| tombs 
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tombs exiſts in the ſuperſtitious creed of the 
Pagans, who held inhumation neceſſary to ſal- 


vation; and a grave the only door through 


which a ſoul could paſs to a future ſtate of 
happineſs : according to the ſpirit of this tenet, 
neither the inhabitant who died peaceably in 


his bed at Miſenum, nor the mariner who met | 


his fate in battle or in ſhipwreck, was ſuffered 
by his friends to remain without the honours of 
the tomb : to every perſon, even of moderate 
rank, a ſuitable though perhaps empty mauſo- 
leum was erected in order to procure for his de- 
parted ſpirit free ingreſs into the Elyſian ſhades, 
Theſe circumſtances coincided admirably with 


the fables and traditions concerning this coun- 


try, which had been handed down from a very 
early period: Homer brings Ulyſſes hither, and 
here he fixes the ſcene of his Stygian machinery; 
thus the Maremorto paſſed for Acheron, and 
the adjoining fields for the vale of Elyſium to 
which the dead were wafted in the boat of Cha- 
ron. This was literally true with regard to ſuch 
perſons as died at Miſenum. 
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On the ſurface of this funeral ground a ſtroag 
wine is now produced; it has good qualities, 
which might be improved by greater care and | S 
{kilfulneſs in the operation of the vintage; it 
\ poſſeſſes body, colour, and flavour, but is ex- 
tremely rough, fiery, and heady—the price does 
not exceed eight pence a bottle: wine mers 
chants buy it up, ſend it a few months to ſea, 
and then vend it at Naples as liquor of a foreign 
growth. | | | 
As it is hazardous to paſs the night on this 
ſhore before the equinoCtial rains have waſhed 
away the baneful atoms, we put out to ſea, and 
* lay under the rocks of Procida in ſtill water, 
till the beams of the riſing ſun called me up to 
purſue my route along this very intereſting, 
though now almoſt deſerted, coaſt, 
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| 5 SECTION V. Wa 


TRETURNED in the morning to che 1 
coaſt of Bauli, where ſome ruins are ſhown i | 


as the tomb of Agrippina the younger, mur- 
dered near this place by order of her ſon. It is 1 
true that her ſlaves burnt her body and depoſited | 1 
the aſhes on the road to Bauli; but theſe ruins 8 
bear a greater reſemblance to a theatre, or ; 

hanging-garden, than to a ſepulchre. The place | | | 
of her interment is not to be aſcertained, for f 


the ſea muſt now cover a large portion of land 
which formerly contained ſpacious gardens, fiſh- 
ponds, and buildings : Hortenfius, the contem- 
porary and rival of Cicero, poſſeſſed a villa on = 
this ſhore, for which the preſent confined ſpot | | 


could not poſſibly afford ſufficient ſpace. We | 
next entered a bay, where the placid waters f 1 
reflect the mutilated remnants of Baiæ, that | I 
| 


center of pleaſures, that elegant reſort of the 
SY 
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gay maſters of the world. The hot ſprings and 
medicinal vapours that abound in its environs 
muſt very early have excited the attention of 
valetudinarians, as bathing was the conſtant 
ſolace of the Greeks while in health, and their 
remedy when diſeaſed ; but Baiz does not ſeem 
to have. attained a degree of celebrity ſuperior 
to that of other baths, till the Roman com- 
monwealth began to be in the wane. As ſoon 
as the plunder of a conquered world was trans- 
ferred from works of public uſe and ornament” - 
to objects of private luxury, the tranſcendent 
adyantages which Baiz offered to Roman vo- 
luptuaries, flying from the capital in ſearch of 
health and pleaſure, were attended to with en- 
thuſiaſm: the variety of its natural baths, the 
ſoftneſs of its climate, and the beauties of its 
landſcape, captivated the minds of opulent no- 
bles, whoſe paſſion for bathing knew no bounds : 


- abundance of linen and. diſuſe of ointments ren- 
der the practice leſs neceſſary in modern life; 
hut the ancients performed no exerciſe, engaged 

| in | 
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in no ſtudy, without previous ablutions, which 
at Rome required an enormous expence in aque- 
ducts, ſtoves, and attendants : a place, there- 
fore, where waters naturally heated to ,every 
degree of warmth bubbled ſpontaneouſly out 
of the ground, in the pleaſanteſt of all ſitu - 
ations, was ſuch a treaſure as could not be 
overlooked. Baiæ was this place in the 
higheſt perfection; its eaſy communication with 
Rome was alſo a point of great weight. Hither 
at firſt retired for a temporary relaxation the 
mighty rulers of the empire, to ſtring anew 
their neryes and revive their ſpirits, fatigued 
with bloody campaigns and civil conteſts. Their 
habitations were ſmall and modeſt, but ſoon in- 
creafing luxury added palace to palace with 
ſuch expedition and ſumptuoſity, that ground 
was wanting for the vaſt demand; enterpriſing 
architects, ſupported by infinite wealth, carried 
their foundations into the ſea, and drove that 


element back from its ancient limits“: it has 


* Mariſque Balis obſtrepentis urges 


Summovere littora.—Hox. 
1 ſince 
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nee taken ample revenge, and recovered much 
more than it ever loft, OE: 
From being a place of refort for a ſeaſon, 
Baiz now grew up to a permanent city ; who- 
ever found himſelf diſqualified by age, or infir- 
mity, for ſuſtaining any longer an active 
part on the political theatre; whoever, from 
an indolent diſpofition, ſought a place where 
the pleaſures of a town were combined with 
the ſweets of a rural life; whoever wiſhed to“ 
withdraw from the dangerous neighbourhood 
of 2 court, and the baneful eye of informers 
flocked hither, to enjoy life untainted with 
fear and trouble. Such affluence of wealthy 


inhabitants rendered Baie as much a miracle of 
art as it was before of nature ; its ſplendour 
may be inferred from its innumerable ruins, 
heaps of marbles, moſaics, ſtucco, and other 
precious fragments of taſte, h 
It flouriſhed in full glory down to the days of 
Theodoric the Cath ; but the deſtruction of 
theſe enchanted palaces followed quickly upon 
the irruption of the northern conquerors, who 
oyer- 
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overturned the Roman ſyſtem, ſacked and burnt 
all before them, and deſtroyed or diſperſed the 
whole race of nobility. Loſs of fortune left the 
Romans neither the means, nor indeed the 
thought, of ſupporting ſuch expenſive eſtabliſn- 
ments, which can only be enjoyed in perfection 
during peace and proſperity. No ſooner had 
opulence withdrawn her hand, than theunbridled 
ſea ruſhed back upon its old domain ; moles 
and buttreſſes were torn aſunder and waſhed 
away; whole promontories, with the proud 
towers that once crowned their brows, were un- 
dermined and tumbled headlong into the deep, 
where, many feet below the ſurface, pavements 
of ſtreets, foundations of houſes, and maſſes of 
walls, may flill be deſcried. Internal commo- 
tions of the earth contributed alſo largely to 
this general devaſtation; mephitic vapours and 
ſtagnated waters have converted this favourite 
feat of health into the den of peſtilence, at leaſt 
during the eſtival heats z yet Baiæ in its ruined 
ſtate, and ſtripped of all its ornaments, ſtill pre- 
ſents many beautiful and ſtriking ſubjects for the 
pencil. | | As 
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As we rowed under the lofty headlands, 4 
Cicerone, whom I had met with at Baiz, pointed 
to vaults and terraces, and allotted them re- 
ſpectively to the reſidence of ſome illuſtrious 
perſonage of antiquity, The ſands abound with 


585 fragments rolled from the ruins, and ſome men 


employ themſelves in the ſummer time in drag- 
ging the bottom of the ſea with ſmall baſkets: 
they waſh the ſand in ſeveral waters, and ſeldom 
fail of bringing up a cornelian or medal that 
repays them for their time and labour. 

From the higheſt point that forms the bay, a 
large caſtle commands the road, where foreign 
ſhips of war uſually ride at anchor, the harbour 
of Naples not being ſpacious enough for the 
reception of a fleet: here they enjoy good ſhelter, 
watering, and victualling; but in ſummer riſk 
the health of their crews, on account of the 
unvrholeſomeneſs of the air. | 

At the bottom of the bay, and at the foot of 
the ſteep rocks which ſerve as a foundation to 
the ruins called Nero's houſe, are ſome dark 
caves of great depth, leading to the hotteſt of all 

Vapour 
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vapour baths: nobody can remain long in 
them, or indeed penetrate to the end, without an 
extraordinary degree of ſtrength and reſolution *. 
The ſprings at the bottom of the grotto are ſo 
hot as to boil an egg hard almoſt inſtantaneouſly. 
Theſe caverns ſeem to be the ſpot where Nature 
has opened the readieſt acceſs to the very focus 
of a volcano, which has been within the two 


| * Theſe baths, thirty in number, are ſaid, but how 
truly I know not, to have been adorned: with Greek in- 
feriptions, and ſtatues denoting, by their expreſſions and 
attitudes, what particular part of the human frame was 
affected and relieved from its pains by each particular 
bath. Parrino, in his Theatre of Viceroys, informs us, 
that three phyſicians of Salerno, apprehenſive of the ruin 
the ſurpriſing efficacy and reputation of theſe waters 
would bring upon their college, came hither in the dead 
of night, mutilated the figures, defaced the letters, and, 
as far as their time would allow, diſturbed the courſe of 
the ſprings ; but the hiſtorian adds very gravely, that 
Hygeia, ever watchful over the health of N aples, revenged 
this barbarous outrage, by conjuring up a ſtorm that 
buried the three doctors in the ſca, before they could 


reach their home, or triumph in the ſucceſs of their 
villainy, 


laſt 
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laſt centuries moſt outrageous in its operations; 
for to them muſt be attributed the overturning 
of the adjacent country, and the total alteration | 
of its ſurface, by the birth of Monte Nuovo, 
which now blocks up the valley of Averno. In 
1538, after previous notice by repeated quakings, 
the convulſed earth burſt aſunder, and made 
way for a deluge of hot aſhes and flames, which 
being ſhot up to an immenfe height into the 


darkened atmoſphere, fell down again all around, 
and formed a circular mound four miles in cir- 
cumference, and one thouſand feet high, with 
a large cup in the "middle. Immediately after 
the exploſion, the wind roſe furiouſly, and 
wafted the lighter particles over the country, 
burning and blaſting all vegetation in its pro- 
greſs : wherever theſe aſhes, impregnated with 
poiſon, adhered to the graſs, death became the 
immediate lot of all beaſts that brouzed upon it: 
The terrors occafipned by this phenomenon 
threatened theabandonment of the whole diſtrict ; 


ſcarcely a family durſt remain even within fight of 


_ this 
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this horrid heap, which had overwhelmed a 
large town, filled up a lake, and buried under 
it a very extenfive tract of cultivated lands. To 
encourage people to return to this neighbour- 
hood, Don Pedro de Toledo, viceroy of Naples, 
built a villa, and fixed his refidence at Puzzuoli ; 
his example, and time, that ſoother of woe, 
overcame the general conſternation. When men 
are obliged to apply to daily labour for ſuſte- 
nance, and their minds are of courſe exclufively 
occupied by the idea of preſent” neceſſities, the 
images of paſt diſaſters are eaſily obliterated, 
and, therefore, in a few years Don Pedro ſaw 
this diſtrict repeopled. 

Part of Monte Nuovo is cultivated ; but the 
larger portion of its declivity is wildly over- 
grown with prickly broom, and rank weeds that 
emit a very fœtid ſulphureous ſmell. The era- 
ter is ſhallow, its inſide clad with ſhrubs, and 
the little area at the bottom planted with fig 
and mulberry trees; a moſt ſtriking ſpecimen 
of the amazing viciſſitudes that take place in 
Vor- III. E this 
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this extraordinary country. I ſaw no traces of 
lava or melted matter, and few ſtones within. 
Near the foot of this mountain the ſubterra- 
neous fires act with ſuch immediate power, 
that even the ſand at the bottom of the ſea is 
heated to an intolerable degree. 
A long neck of land prevents the wayes from 
waſhing into a ſedgy pool the poor remnant of 
the Lucrine lake, onde ſo renowned for the 
abundance and flavour of its ſhell-fiſh, of which 
large beds lined the ſhallows, while a deep 
channel in the middle afforded riding and an- 
chorage for veſſels, and a paſſage into the inner 
baſon of Avernus; a ſmall canal now ſerves to 
diſcharge the ſuperabundant waters. I ſuppoſe, 
that originally the Lucrine was only a marſh 
occaſionally overflowed by the ſea, till Hercules 
gave it extent and depth, by raifing a mound 
acroſs, and damming our the ſalt water; that | 
afterwards Auguſtus formed the Julian port, by 
raifing this wear to a ſufficient level, and there- 
by procuring depth of water for a navy to float 
in. | - < 17 B&vCs 
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SECTION VI. 


SHADY walk conducted me, between 
A Monte Nuovo and a thicket of reeds, to 
the banks of Avernus. This lake is circular, 
and hemmed in by an amphitheatre of hills on 
every fide, except the break by which I ap- 
proached it; diſtinctive marks of a volcanic 
crater. 

The landſcape, though confined, is extremely 
pleafing; the dark-blue ſurface of theſe un- 
ruffled waters, ſaid to be three hundred and 
ſixty feet deep, ſtrongly reflects the tapering 
groves that cover its ſloping incloſure : ſhoals 


of wild fowl ſwim about, and kingsfiſhers ſhoot 


along under the banks; a large octagon temple 
in ruins advances majeſtically to the brink ; its 
marble ornaments have long been removed, but 


its form and fize till render it a noble object. 


It was, probably, dedicated to the infernal gods, 
E 2 to 
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to whoſe worſhip theſe ſolemn ſcenes were for- 
merly conſecrated. Black aged groves ftretched 
their boughs over the watery abyſs, and with 


- impenetrable foliage excluded almoſt every ray 


of wholeſome light; mephitie vapours aſcending 
from the hot bowels of the earth, being denied 
free paſſage to the upper atmoſphere, floated 
along the ſurface. in poiſonous miſts. Theſe 
circumftances produced horrors fit for ' ſuch 
gloomy: deities ;.. a colony of Cimmerians, as 
well ſuited to the rites as the place itſelf, cut. 


dwellings in the hoſom of the ſurrounding hills, 


and officiated as prieſts of Tartarus. Superſti. 
tion, always delighting in dark ideas, early and 


5 eagerly.ſeized upon this ſpot, and hither ſhe led 


her trembling votaries to celebrate her diſmal 
orgies; here ſhe evoked the manes of departed 
heroes here ſhe offered ſacriſices to the gods of 


bell, and attempted to dive into the ſecrets of 


futurity. Poets enlarged upon the popular 
theme, and painted its awful ſcenery with the 
ſtrongeſt colours of their art. Homer brings 

| Ulyfles 
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Ulyſſes to Avernus, as to the mouth of the in- 
fernal abodes, and in imitation of the Grecian 
bard, Virgil conducts his hero to the ſame 
ground. The holineſs of theſe ſhades remained 
unimpeached for many ages : Hannibal march- 
ed his army to offer incenſe at this altar; but, I 
believe, he was led to this act of devotion rather 


by the hopes of ſurprizing the garriſon of Pu- 


teoli, than by his piety. 

After a long reign of undiſturbed gloom and 
celebrity, a ſudden. glare of light was let-in 
upon Avernus : the horrors were diſpelled, and 
with them vaniſhed the ſanctity of the lake; the 
axe of Aprippa brought its foreſt to the ground, 
_ diſturbed its ſleepy waters with ſhips, and gave 
room for all its malignant effluvia to eſcape. 
The virulence of theſe exhalations is deſcribed 
by ancient authors as very extraordinary; mo- 
dern writers, who know the place in a cleared 


ſtate only, charge theſe accounts with exagge- 


ration; but I think them entitled to more re- 
ſpect, for even now the air ;is feveriſh and dan- 
E 3 .  gecrour, 
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gerous, as the jaundiced faces of the vine-drefſ- 
ers, who have ſucceeded the Sibyls and the 
Cimmerians in the poſſeſſion of the . moſt 
ruefully teſtify, 

Boccaccio relates, that, during his e 
at the Neapolitan court, the ſurface of this lake 
was ſuddenly covered with dead fiſh, black and 


ſinged, as if killed by ſome ſubagueous eruption 


of fire. At preſent it abounds with tench; 
the Lucrine with eels. The change of fortune 
in theſe lakes is ſingular: In the ſplendid days 
of imperial Rome, the Lucrine was the choſen 
ſpot for the brilliant parties of pleaſure of a vo- 
luptuous court; they are deſcribed by Seneca 
as the higheſt refinement of extravagance and 
luxury; now, a ſlimy bed of ruſhes covers the 
ſcattered pools of this once-beautiful ſheet of 
water, and the duſky Avernus is now clear and 
ſerene, offering a moſt alluring ſurface and 

charming ſcene for ſimilar amuſements. 
Oppoſite the temple I entered a cave uſually 
ſtyled the Sibyl's Grotto; it ſeems more likely 
to haye been the mouth of a communication 
| | between 
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between Cuma and Avernus, than the abode of 
a propheteſs; eſpecially as the 8ibyl is poſitively 
faid by hiſtorians to have dwelt in a cavern 
under the Cumean citadel, A moſt acute and 


indefatigable unraveller of antiquarian clews 
thinks it was part of the canal that Nero child- 
iſhly projected from the mouth of the Tiber 
+ to the Julian port ; a ſcheme that was cruſhed 
in its infancy. 

On every hill, in every vale of the environs, 
appear the ruins of extenſive villas, once em- 
belliſhed with all the elegancies of combined 


arts, now traced only by half-buried mouldering 


walls, and ſome marble fragments, left as it 
were to vouch for the taſte and coſtlineſs with 
which they were conſtructed, In the laſt period 

of the Commonwealth, and during the gaudy 
æra of the Cæſars, almoſt every perſon of ex- 
alted rank had a houſe in this country, which 
the ſagacious antiquaries of Puzzuoli point out 
to you, without doubt or heſitation. One ruin 
among the reſt has a ſuperior claim to our at- 
| E. 4 tention, 
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tention, and, in a great meaſure, pleads our 
excuſe for yielding ſuch eaſy belief to the ſuſ- 
picious authority that ſtamps it with a name: 
Here, we are told, Cicero had his academy, 


where he penned ſome of his moſt admirable 


productions : It is at leaſt a pleaſing illuſion to 
fancy that we are treading ground on which that | 
great man took his ſolitary walks, and muſed 
on the falling fortunes of Rome, or the moſt 

ſublime points of morals and metaphyſics *, 
After many hours ſpent in a manner moſt 
ſatisfactory to my curioſity, I cloſed the agree- 
able tour of the day with a moonlight walk to 
Puzzuoli. The air was mildly agitated by the 
wind from the land, which after ſunſet always 
ſucceeds the ſea-breeze z the waves daſhed gently 
againſt the ruined edifices that impede their 
progreſs |; the reflection of the moon, and 
| ſome. 
* From Pliny's topography it is probable that it ſtood on 

a {pot covered by the eruption of 1538, 

- + Theſe buildings, which for ſo many ages have with- 


| ood the daily aſſaults of a boiſterous element, owe their 


durability, 
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ſome veſſels under fail, enlivened the marine 
proſpect, and from the gardens. of the vale. were 
wafted the moſt delicious perfumes, 


SECTION VIL 


MM UZZUOLI+*iS pleaſantly and advan- 
A. tageouſly ſituated for trade; but the me- 
tropolis abſorbs almoſt every branch of it. In 
a very remote- age, the Cumeans made it their 


* 
— 


durability to the cement with which their parts are united; 
the principal ingredient is a fine volcanical ſand, called Puz- 
zolana, that acquires ſtrength and hardneſs by lying under 
water; it conſiſts of various metallic, ſtony, and earthy 
particles, calcined and triturated in the central furnaces, 
and is found both in the neighbourhood of Puzzuoli and 
in that of Rome, 1125 

* Padre Paoli, in his Anti Chita di Puzzuoli, gives a coin 
of this town, which I believe to be no more than a very 


common one of Naples, a little altered and ill-read,— 


Anciently Puteoli in Latin, Aixeagxic in Greek, 


arſenal 


———— — 
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arſenal and dockyard ; and to this naval eſtab. 
liſhment/ gave the ſublime appellation of Di- 
cearchia, or 7 Power : This name indicates, 
that they purſued, or wiſhed to be thought to 
purſue, a line of conduct in commercial tranſ- 
actions, which it would be happy for mankind 
all maritime powers would adopt. The Ro- 
mans were well aware of the utility of this port, 
and took great pains to improve its natural ad- 
vantages. Nothing remains of their works, but 
a line of piers, built to break the force of a 
rolling ſea : they are vulgarly called The Bridge 
of Caligula, becauſe that madman is ſaid to 
have marched in triumph from Puzzuoli to Baia 
on a bridge; but his was a bridge of boats. 


The ruius of its ancient edifices are widely 


ſpread along the adjacent hills and ſhores. An 
amphitheatre ſtill exiſts entire in moſt of its 
parts; and the temple of Serapis offers many 
curious ſubjects of obſervation; half of its 
buildings are ſtill buried under the earth thrown 
u pon it by volcanical commotions, or accumu- 


lated 
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lated by the crumblings of the hill ; the incto- 
ſure is ſquare, environed with buildings for 
prieſts, and baths for votaries: in the centre 
remains a circular platform, with four flights 
of ſteps up to it, vaſes for fire, a centrical 


altar, rings for victims, and other appendages 


of ſacrifice, entire and not diſplaced ; but the 
columns that upheld its roof have been re- 
moved to the new palace of Caſerta. Behind 
this round place of worſhip, ſtand three pillars, 


without capitals, part of the pronaos of a large 


temple; they are of cipolline marble, and at 


the middle of their height are full of holes 


eaten in them by the file-fiſh *, Various un- 
ſatisfactory conjectures have been formed in 
order to account for theſe upright ſhafts being 
corroded only in that middle part, while the 
top and bottom were not attacked The moſt 
reaſonable appears to be, that, when the ſea 
flowed ſo much higher than it does at preſent, 


theſe columns were half covered with ſand; and 


* Pholas dactylus. Lin. 
the 
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8 


the upper part being above the level of the 


water, the fiſh could only attack the ſmall por- 


tion that was immerſed in the very ſhallow 
water. The preſent- city contains near ten 
thouſand inhabitants, and occupies a ſmall pe- 
ninſula; the cathedral was a Pagan temple, de- 
dicated to the divinities that preſided over com- 
merce and navigation. ES 

After examining the antiquities within the 
town, I rambled up the hills, amidſt piles of 
bricks, which, however ruinous they may be, 


are all diſtinguiſhed in the deſcriptions of Puz- 


zuoli by peculiar appellations, and conſe- - 


_ crated to Neptune, Diana, or ſome other deity ; 


fortuitous dedications, originating in the ca- 
price of the firſt antiquaries that accompanied 
ſtrangers when theſe fragments became objects 
of curioſity ; the name applied at random by 
ignorant guides has acquired a ſanction by 
time, and is now repeated as authentic. Among 
theſe relicks of ancient grandeur none deſerve 
more attention than the Campanian way, paved 

with 
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with lava, and lined on each ſide with venerable 
towers, the repoſitories of the dead, which are 
richly adorned with ſtuceo in the inſide. This 
road was made in a moſt ſolid expenfive manner 
by order of Domitian, and is frequently the ſub- 
ject of encomium in the poems of Statius. 

Purſuing the path that leads towards Naples, 
I arrived at a convent of Capuchin Friars, 
which commands ſo fine a proſpect, that many 
painters have choſen it as a ſtation for delineat» 


ing the bay. Saint Januarius is ſuppoſed to 


have compleated his martyrdom on this ſpot, 


by the axe, after facing the wild beaſts of the 


amphitheatre with impunity. He was biſhop 
_ of Beneventum in the third century; but did 
not ſuperſede Saint Aſprenius in the patronage 
of Naples till eleven hundred years after his 
death. Wb 


The ciſtern that contains water for the uſe of 


this convent is a baſon ſupported ſolely by one 


column; it was thus contrived clear of all con- 


tact with the walls of the cellar, from a dif- 


covery 
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covery being made that poiſonous vapours tranſ- 
pired through the ground, and contaminated the 
water in the common reſervoirs, - | 
I aſcended from hence to the Solfatara, a half- 
extinQ volcano, ſtyled by the ancients The Court 
of Vulcan ; its form is circular ; hills of mode- 
rate elevation enyiron it; and, notwithſtanding 
the vicinity of the fire, vines and fruit trees 
grow very well on the outer declivity. The 
floor of the crater is white as chalk, compoſed 
of various materials, which, from the continued 
action of acids that riſe with the ſteam, have 
been converted into a marley clay, perhaps their 
original ſtate before they were acted upon by 
fire. Tiles placed over vent-holes, and ſerving 
as retorts, collect condenſed alum, ſal ammo- 
niac, and ſulphur; the vapour is very hot, and 
diſcolours paper and metals. The ground 
quaked and reſounded under the preſſure of my 
feet; and, by laying my ear cloſe to it, I diſ- 
tinguiſhed the bubbling and hiſſing of boiling 
water; yet upon part of this cruſt or floor a 
bs. _ wood 
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wood of cheſnut trees flouriſhes in perfect health, 
and a variety of ſhrubs ſhoot up along the 
banks, wherever they find level ground to ſtrike 
root into, and are out of the reach of the blaſt- 
ing ſmoke. Theſe hidden waters have, their 
iſſue on the north fide of the mountain, where, 
in a dark valley, a fœtid burning ſtream breaks 


out, and purſues its courſe among rocks and 


buſhes to the lake of Agnano. 

The Solfatara has not emited flames within 
the memory of man; but wet weather encreaſes 
the quantity of its ſmoke. 

From this point I turned to the king's park 


at Aſtruni, which has been formed by running 


a wall round the edge of a volcanical baſon four 
miles and a half in circumference. The outer 
ſlope is very completely cultivated ; the infide 
is filled with a foreſt of noble timber, In the 
centre, a large knoll riſes crowned with majeſ- 
tic trees, and round. it winds a narrow valley 
in which are ſeveral ponds. In cool weather 
the rides in this deep glen are delightful ; but 
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as" no breeze can break through ſuch thick 
groves, or penetrate into ſo low a ſituation, the 
heat in a ſummer's day is inſupportable. A 
great number of wild boars fatten in this inclo- 
ſure ' upon cheſnuts and acorns ; when theſe - 
fail, food is provided, and the wild pigs run 
regularly to be fed: as they grow up, they 
become ſhy, and keep out of fight. The king 
ſometimes hunts here ; but the animals are too 
fat and cowardly to afford him as good diver- 
ſion as he meets with in his other royal 
chaſes. | 

As ſoon as the queen and her attendants are 
placed out of all danger, behind a paliſado on 
the middle hill, a cordon of huntſmen and 
peaſants ſet out from the park wall, and, with 
hounds and loud crics, beat all the wood regu 
larly as they deſcend ; nothing can be more 
chearful and animating than this prelude. Thus 
they chaſe the game before them into the plain, 
where the king and his nobles take their ſtand 
on horſe-back armed with long ſpears; the 


boars 
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boars ruſh down the mountain, and paſs in 
review before the lance-men. In 1452, Alphon- 
ſus the Firſt gave a ſumptuous entertainment 
here to the emperor Frederick the Third; 
thouſands of hunters drove the game to be 
killed before the royal pavillion, while viands 
of all forts and ſtreams of wine regaled a crowd 
of fixty-thouſand ſpectators. 

I now paſſed down to the lake of Agnano, 
which exbibits trim elegance of landſcape, 
without any of the bold features of wild na- 
ture; its waters are unfavourable to fiſh, being 
covered in many places with ſulphureous ſlime; 
all the flax that is gathered in the vicinage of 
Naples is brought to ſoak in this pool, under a 
weight of ſtones, till it be ſufficiently ſoft for 
beating ; a putrid ſmell, occafioned by its fer- 
mentation, increaſes the natural unwholeſome- 
neſs of the air, and is often ſenſibly felt even in 
the city of Naples; by order of the police, no 
ſteeped flax can be carried through the ſtreets 
Except in the night-time, and even then the 
Vor. III. F effluvia 
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effluvia are ſo ſtrong that I have ſometimes 
been waked by them: the flax produced near 


the lake is in the higheſt eſtimation. Theſe 
waters are ſaid to bubble inceſſantly from the 


"fixed air forcing its way through them; but I | 


could diſcern another cauſe of this bubbling in 
the continual leaping up of a large ſhoal of 
tadpoles, whoſe motions were exceedingly rapid 


and uninterrupted. 


On the verge of this lake are the ſweating 
ſtores of , San Germano, much frequented in 
ſummer, and the celebrated grotta Del Cane, 
where a damp ariſes a little above the ground 
fatal to any animal, if its organs of reſpiration 
be immerſed in it; it is uſual to try the expe- 
riment upon dogs; which, after lying on the 
floor like a lifeleſs lump, recover by being 
thrown into the water, 


SECTION 
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SECTION VIII. 


HE ride from hence towards Naples is 
through a fertile vale, where loſty pop- 

lars, hung with vines, overſhadow tillage land, 
that teems annually with repeated harveſts :: the 
ſcarlet bloom of the pomegranate, glowing 
amidſt the many-tinted greens of the hedges, 
gives a ſurprizing life to the confined proſpect. 
I traverſed the grove to the ſea-ſhore, and 
there taking boat proceeded through the narrow 
channel of the Lazaretto to Niſida, an iſland 
belonging to the Marquis Petroni, to whom it 
yields about ſeven hundred crowns a year. The 
number of its inhabitants is ſmall, its produce 


oil. It abounds with rabbits, and large black 


ſaakes, which darting acroſs our path as we 


diſturbed their ſlumbers, kept my bare-footed - 
guide in continual terror—they appeared to 


me timid and harmleſs, 
| F 2 The 
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The baronial ſeat, in ruins, ſtands upon the 
higheſt point of the iſland in a moſt command- 
ing fituation ; below is the crater of a ſmall 


volcano, now a bay of the ſea called Porto 


Pavone, which, after. it had ceaſed to ſend forth 
flames, probably remained many ages in a ſtate 
fimilar to that of the Solfatara; its cover next 
fell ; its banks gave way, and the waves ruſhed 
in. Lucan * and Statius complain of the Stygian 
vapours exhaled from the dark woods of Niſida. 
Cicero's letters + mention that Brutus ſpent 
„„ „ e ſpiramine Neſis 
Emittit Stygium nebuloſis aera ſaxis 
Antraque letiferi rabiem Typhonis anhelant. 
Luc. Pharſ. I. 6. 
„Inde malignum 
Aera ref pirat pelago circumſlua Neſis. 
e Stat. SyJv. I. 2. c. 2. 
8 Sylvequs quz Neſida coronat. 
Stat, Syl. I. 3. c. 1. 
11 fuſpeA that Cicero meant the baths of Bagnuoli on 
the continent, near the road to Puzzuoli, and now walled 
up, which from their proximity to Niſida, might perhaps 
paſs under the ſame denomination. At preſetit, I believe, 


there are no baths on the iſland. 
ſome 
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| fome time here, at baths, which were perhaps 
of equal efficacy with the more faſhionable wa- 
ters of Baiæ, and, from their retired ſituation, 
much more agreeable to a philoſophic ſtateſman. 
The iſland has ſuffered great defalcations fince 
that time. The canals cut by Lucullus, and the 
conſtant beating of the waves againſt jits rocks, 
which are of a friable nature, firſt detached it 
from the ſhore, and then gradually reduced it 
to its preſent ſmall dimenſions; the ridge of 
rocks whereon the houſes for performing qua- 
rantine are built, and the ſhallows that run 
acroſs the channel, plainly indicate its ancient 


junction with the continent. On the other fide 


the depth of water is very conſiderable. From 
hence I paſſed over to the point of Pofilipo, a 


lofty cape of perpendicular rocks, in which deep 


cayerns are hollowed ; the inexhauſtible quarries 
that ſupply the country with ſtone for building, 
The beauteous bay of Naples now began to 
open upon us as we glided between the pro- 


montory, and the ſhelf of La Gaiola ; but ſtill 


13 we 
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we remained in full view of the noble gulf of 
Baiæ. Some yaults and walls along the ſhore 
have the honour of bearing the name of Virgil's 
ſchool; in which, as my Cicerone told me, that 
celebrated bard read lectures on poetry. The 
vulgar imagine him to have been a necroman- 
cer, and the prime miniſter of an emperor; an 
opinion of ancient date in the country. Abate 
Aleſſandro, who, about three hundred years 
ago, wrote an account of his native city, ſays, 
that: Auguſtus made Virgil lord of Naples, 
Theſe walls are probably remains of the villa of 
Lucullus; adjoining to them is a hermitage, and 
a ſtone-ſtatue of St. Francis; and over the ſea 


hangs a baſket, into which paſſengers and fiſher- 


men throw their charity, towards the mainte- 
nance of the hermit and his lamp, 

we moved on gently under a bold variegated 
more; grand and almoſt magic proſpects diſ- 
cloſed themſelves to the eye in pleaſing grada- 
tion, as we advanced round each romantic pro- 
jection of the coaſt; the ruins of a palace are 
| majeſtically 
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majeſlically placed on the water- edge. It was 
begun by Donna Anna Caraffa, wife of the 
duke of Medina de las Torres, viceroy of Na- 


ples in 1638. She was the greateſt heireſs in 


the kingdom; but dying without iſſue, her 


eſtates eſcheated to the crown, and this edifice 
remained unfiniſhed. Not far from hence be- 
gins a paved terrace, ſecured from the impe- 
tuoſity of winds and waves by a parapet and 
immenſe heaps of broken lava. This work 
was undertaken by his preſent catholic majeſty, 
and was intended to be continued as far as a 
point on the coaſt where the promontory ſinks 
very low in the middle. It would there have 
been eaſy to carry a road, with a moderate aſ- 
cent, into the Foro di Puzzuoli; his departure 
put a ſtop to the project. I have often reflected 
with admiration on the many works the King of 
Spain has undertaken and compleated for the 
convenience of his ſubjects, or the honour of 
the nation; few princes will leave behind them 
ſo many or ſuch mighty monuments of their 
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taſte and ſpirit : ſome of theſe monuments. will, 
no doubt, eternize his memory, and remain as 
models of grandeur and ſolidity to poſterity, in 
the ſame manner as the ruins of Roman firuc- 
tures have ſerved to inſtruct us in the princi- 
ples of true taſte, That the powerful monarch 
of Spain and the Indies ſhould erect palaces 
and arſenals, build ſtupendous bridges, carry 
magnificent roads through his realm, and en- 
courage arts of all denominations, does not ſur- 
priſe us; the greatneſs of his means diminiſhes 
our wonder; but. what muſt we think of the 
economy, liberality, and perſeverance, of 
Charles the Third, who, being as yet ſovereign 
only of one portion of the Spaniſh monarchy, 
planned and executed the noble range of build- 
ings at Caſerta, the palaces of Capodimonte 
and Portici, the general hoſpital, the aqueduct 
of Caſerta, penetrated into the long hidden ci- 
ties of Herculaneum and Pompeii, and formed 
the muſeum of Portici ? 


. I landed 
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T landed at the church of la Mergellina, 
founded by James Sannazar : it is not uſual for 
poets to leave wealth enough for ſuch endow- 
ments, and monks are ſeldom beholden to men 
of wit and genius for their riches and comforts. 


The bard's body lies behind the altar under a 


monument very profanely adorned with heathen 
gods and ſatyrs, in alluſion to the ſubjects of 
his different poems. To ſave appearances, the 
names of David and Judith are written on the 
pedeſtals of the ſtatues of Apollo and Minerva, 
Sannazar ranks high in my eſteem as a patriot 
and as a friend; men of letters have often 
been taxed with a verſatility of principle which 
leads them too eafily to abandon the unfortu- 
nate, and turn their homage towards the rifing 
power. This poet, at leaſt, was above the 
temptation; his works breathe a ſpirit of gene- 
rous attachment to his benefactors, the ill-fated 


princes of Arragon : while Jovius Pontanus, the 


ſecretary and confident of Alphonſus and Ferdi - 
dinand, was pronouncing an adulatory harangue 


before 


2 
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before the triumphant conqueror Charles the 
Eighth, king of France, Sannazar was giving 
the moſt undoubted proofs of his gratitude, by 
ſling his eſtate to ſupply the exigencies of his 
friend and patron, Frederick the Second ; he 
beeame the voluntary companion of his exile ; 
ſhared with him the weight of woe, and, with 
perſevering tenderneſs, adminiſtered comfort to 
his deſponding ſoul, till death kindly releaſed: 

the wretched prince from ſorrows he had not 
nierited. Then Sannazar returned to Naples, 
and ſpent the remainder of his life in literary 
occupations and the pleaſures of ſociety, poſ- 
ſeſſed of the love and eſteem of allranks of citi- 
Zens, His reputation was ſo well eftabliſhed, 
that he was choſen by the pope to be the poe- 
tical champion of Chriſtianity. The clouds of 
barbariſm, which for many ages had hidden 
true claffical -learning from the view of ſtudious 
men, wete but recently diſpelled; and the Ita- 
lians, naturally impetuous in every purſuit that 
warms their imagination, were ſo enraptured 
| with 
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with its beauties, as to be apparently on the 
point of relapſing into the religion of their 
darling authors; legends and miracles of ſaints 
were at the eve of being ſupplanted by claſſic 
mythology and poetical prodigies; the vene- 
ration for Virgil in particular roſe to a pitch 
that alarmed the clergy, and called upon the 


ſovereign pontiff to ſtep forward and interpoſe 
his authority, ere an attempt ſhould be made to 
metamorphoſe the vicar of Chriſt into the flamen 


of Jupiter. In order, therefore, to draw off the 
attention of ſtudents, and wean the ſchools 
from poems of ſuch dangerous tendency, San- 
nazar and Mark Jerome Vida were commiſſioned 


to compoſe verſes upon Chriſtian ſubjects, in 


ſuch cloſe imitation of the Mantuan bard that 
they might in time ſlide imperceptibly into his 
place. The latter of theſe poets produced the 
Chriſtias, an epic poem; and Sannazar wrote 
one upon the Incarnation, in which he has 
copied Virgil's ſtyle with great ſucceſs, but in- 
troduced ſuch a ſet of Pagan deities into this 

holy 
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holy ſubject, that one might almoſt ſuſpe& ha 
meant to hold out a lure to the deſerters, and 
propoſe a kind of coalition ; the charms of his 
poetry checked the progreſs of the evil, or ra- 
ther ſome more powerful motives of intereſt 
and ſafety operated on the minds of the Italian 
literati; the gods of Paganiſm were again re- 
jected, and the learned continued to profeſs the 
faith of Chriſt; if any of them ſwerved from 
the right line of belief, it was not to revert ta, 
Polytheiſm ; but to wander into the wide field 
of utter incredulity, 
Sannazar has been cenſured for making the 
ſea and its ſhores the ſcene of his eclogues : 
but whoeyer condemns his piſcatory idyls, 
merely. as ſuch, muſt derive, his diſlike from his 
_ own familiarity with the boiſterous gloomy aſ- 
pect of our northern ocean, and the proceſs of 
a whale fiſhery : he would be more indulgent 
to the author, were he acquainted with the 
glaſſy bays of the Neapolitan ſea; where a 
ſmooth azure ſurface reflects large maſſes of 


ſuper- 
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ſuperimpending rocks, richly crowned with 
groves that ſpread their boughs and roots in that 
wild majeſtic ſtyle ſo admirably touched by 
Salvator Roſa, It was in theſe bays that Claude 
and Pouſſin imbibed their ideas of landſcape ; 
and ſurely ſcenes that employed the pencil of 

ſuch maſters, cannot be deemed unworthy of a 
| poet's pen. The operations that attend fiſhing 


in the Mediterranean are far from unpleaſant to 


the fight or the imagination; and befides, if we 


diſcard all poetical gloſſes, a handſome fiſher- 
man, though ſoiled with ſcales of fiſh and ſalt- 
water, is at leaſt as ſweet a ſwain -for a nymph 
to ſigh for as a tender of ſheep or goats, animals 
not remarkable for agreeable odours. Thoſe 
poems of Sannazar always afford me great plea- 
ſure in the peruſal, as they trace a moſt lively 
deſcription of nature, without running into the 
threadbare fimiles and metaphors, with which 
all bucolic poetry has been patched up fince the 
days of Theocritus. 
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The terrace of Sannazar's church is the beſt 
point for taking a comprehenſive view of Na- 
ples, on the fide of Chiaia; a range of . ſhowy 
houſes, above a mile in length, follows the ſemi- 
circular. form of the bay, and terminates in the 
buildings that crown the bold rocks of Pizzo- 
falcone, and in the cluſtered towers of the Caſ- 
tel dell' Uovo, The ridge of hills that hacks 
this ſuburb is beautifully chequered with houſes 
and ſpreading pines, and the line of its horizon 
happily broken by cypreſſes and villas of va- 
rious architecture; flat roofs, battlements, and 
porticos, have a much more agreeable effect 
than our northern habitations encumbered with 
tiles and chimneys. Veſuvius peeps over the 
promontory, and marks the ſituation of the far» 
ther bay. No country I ever viſited exhibits ſo 
rich and gay a proſpect ; for although Genoa 
diſplays a grand picture of ſea, ſhipping, and 
palaces, its buildings are too much ſqueezed 
together, and the dark naked rocks behind them 
preſs too cloſely upon the fore ground. The 


quay 
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quay of Bordeaux is regular and well-built, and 
the Garonne is a noble river, but, the country 
being quite flat, ſomething is wanting to bring 


the picture forward. The Palazzata of Meſſina, 


though unfiniſhed, preſents a moſt majeſtic 
front, the walk before it is ſpacious, the port 
nobly extenſive; but the back-ground is too 
rugged, and wants that elegance of ſlope, that 
harmony, that fine wavy outline, ſo pleaſingly 
drawn by the Neapolitan hills. As I know 
Conſtantinople only through the fallacious 
medium of paintings, I cannot bring it into 
compariſon. Wb | 
My next ſtation was at the church of Piedig· 
rotta, famous for an image of the Madonna, 
whither, on the 8th of September, the king 
comes in ſolemn proceſſion eſcorted by his 
whole court, and almoſt every inhabitant of 
Naples and its environs. The royal galleys are 
drawn up near the ſhore, and ſalute the pomp as 
it paſſes. In the late reign, a Turkiſh embaſſador 
was much firuck with the magnificence and 
ſolemnity 
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ſolemnity of this ceremony, till chance directing 
his eyes to the ſtring of ladies of the bed- 
chamber that followed the queen, he could not 
refrain from expreſſing his aſtoniſhment that ſo 
young and rich a monarch one 1 ſo ill» 
compoſed a harem. 

Piedigrotta, and indeed the whole ſuburb of 
Chiaia, owe their proſperity to the ingenuity of 
the Jeſuits, who perceiving the delight Don 
Pedro de Toledo took in this pleaſant ſituation, 
and being aware of the advantages their ſociety 
would reap from his protection, brought to light 


an old picture, which they ſpeedily found out 
to be miraculous; votaries in this countty are 


ſoon aſſembled, and therefore Piedigrotta became 
almoſt in an inſtant a ſanctuary of high repute. 
The viceroy contributed largely to its embel- 
liſhment ; the nobility mimicked their chief; 
Chiaia became a faſhionable reſidence ; build- 
ings ſprang up along the ſtrand, as if by en- 
chantment; and in the courſe of a few years this 
noble ſuburb was formed and inhabited, 

Here 


9 
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Here I turned off to the left, along the Puz- 
zuoli road; and came to the grotto that pierces 
through the promontory of Poſilipo, in a direct 
but aſcending line from eaſt to weſt : it is cut 
in the tufo ſtone, is arched, and receives light 
from the two mouths, and ſome diagonal aper- 
tures in the roof; it is eighty-nine feet high in 
the moſt elevated part, not riſing in the loweſt 


above twenty-four; in length exactly two 


thouſand four hundred and fourteen feet; in 
breadth twenty-two. The duſt is here intoler- 
able * in ſummer, and the ſcantineſs of light at 
all times diſtreſſing ; for that which is admitted 
through the openings abovementioned, and the 
feeble glimmerings of a lamp burning before a 
picture in the middle, are no ſecurity againſt the 
danger of being run over, cruſhed againſt the 
wall, or at leaſt hurt by the faggots, which 
aſſes are continually bringing from the woods. 


* This nuiſance is increaſed every time the king paſſes 


through, as the road is theri ſtrewed with a freſh covering 


of ſand. | + | 
Vol. III. 673 L144 
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I never could accuſtom myſelf. perfectly to this 
ſubterraneous road; but with haſty ſteps ſought 
to leave it as the ſeat of noiſe, gloom, duſt, 
and unwholeſome damps: at the ſame time 
wondering how paſſengers could venture into 
ſuch a place at all hours, ſingly or in company, 


without any guard to prevent aſſaults, or ſuffi- 
cient light to detect a lurking aſſaſſin. Were a 
ſimilar thoroughfare neceſſary near any other 
capital, it would require the conſtant exertion 
of the magiſtracy to preſerve the lives and for- 
tunes of the inhabitants; near London none but 
a madman would venture into it. It is certainly 
a matter of ſurprize to find this ſecurity in a 
country ſo ill provided with officers of police; 
it reflects honour upon the national character, 
and indeed it behoves me to give teſtimony in 
its favour, as I never met with an inſult, nor 
ſaw any reaſon to expect one, during my long 
abode among the Neapolitans, or in my innu- 
merable rides and walks through many parts of 


the kingdom, 


Opinions 
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Opinions vary concerning the firſt openers of 


the grotto. This kind of rocky ſubſtance is perfo- 


rated with ſo much eaſe, and the cuſtom of carry- 


ing on ſubterraneous galleries ſeems to have pre- 


vailed at ſo very early a period of ſociety, that 
ſome authors have aſeribed the work to the 


giants or the Cimmerians, who were wont to 


make caves their place of reſidence, as well as 


the repoſitory of their plunder. Others aſſert it 


to have been done by Cocceius, an architect of 
the Auguſtan age *, From Seneca's expreſ- 
ſions, complaining of its inconveniences, we 
gather that it was then open only for foot paſ- 


It ariſes from a miſconception of a paſſage in Strabo. 
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Aixapyaing ir} Tay Baia, Cocceius who made that paſſage, 


and another through the New Town from Puzzuoli to 
Baiz.” This grotto of Cocceius probably ran through the 


hill above Nero's baths. Strabo mentions the grotto of 
Pofilipo, without ſaying a word of Cocceius, and alſo in- 
forms us there was a new town near Baiz, The fimilitude 


of the words Ntay ai and Nia xo, has cauſed it to be 


_ confounded with Naples. 


622 ſengert; 
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| ſengers; Alphonſus the Firſt widened it for car- 
riages; and fince his reign it has been conſider- 
ably heightened and levelled. 


* 


Above the eaſtern entrance, on the very brink 


of a precipice, a very ruinous vaulted building 


is ſhewn as the tomb of Virgil; but very incon- 


eluſive are the arguments brought to prove that 
his aſhes were depoſited in this ſepulchre. The 


bay-tree is ſo common a plant in the vineyards 
and gardens of Naples, that the circumſtance 
on its growing upon the roof can add but little 
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25 

4 
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t to the opinion. 
3 walked through the grotto, I followed 
the left-hand path, and gained the ſummit of 
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Pofilipo by a rugged and precipitate aſcent ; I 
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wandered with great ſatisfaction along the 
heights, enjoying alternate views of the Baian 

and Neapolitan bays. 'The airinefs and retired- 
neſs of this ridge of fertile hills well entitle it to 

its Greek denomination of grief-appeaſing . At 
the Villa Mazza are the remains of Pollio's fiſh- 


* Tiavorkewoc: 


2 ponds, 
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ponds, ſo often mentioned in the works of an- 
cient writers ; the expence he was at in embel- 
liſhing them; the extravagant paſſion he had 
for his fiſh, which by care and feeding grew 
to a remarkable fize; the cruel food with which 
he ſupplied them, and the rebuke he met with 
from Auguſtus, in whoſe preſence he had or- 
dered a flave to be thrown into the pond for 2 
trivial offence, ate circumſtances that have ren- 
dered theſe reſervoirs famous. | 
Continuing my walk towards the north, 
through a mountainous woody country, I ar- 
rived at length at the convent of Camaldoli, 
where my horſes met me. This 1s the higheſt 
ſituation among the mountains that ſhelter the 
Neapolitan bays on the northern fide. | Scarcely 
any part of the country or gulf is hidden from 
this elevated point; the ſea- view is ſublime ; 
the land one moſt beautiful; the woodlands and 
cultivated grounds are intermingled in a moſ} 
pleaſing variety. Towards the north-weſt lies a 
very celebrated track of country, called the 


8 3 Quarto, 
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Quarto, formerly known by the appellation of 
Campus Leborinus. From its aſtoniſhing fer- 
tility it became famous, and by ſome authors is 
thought to have given the name of Terra di 
Lavoro to the province of Campania. 

I returned through foreſts of cheſnut trees, 
by a romantic path bordered with many ſorts 
of ſhrubs and flowers, ſometimes confined be- 
tween broken clifls and woody hills, ſometimes 
winding over high ridges open to a noble range 
of proſpedt. In this pleaſing viciſſitude of ob- 
zects I continued my Journey till I fell- in with 
the road that leads along Poſilipo to the upper 
Part of Naples. Houſes and vineyards now 
obſtructed my view till I reached the glacis of 
the caſtle of Saint Elmo, where a wonderful 
ſcene ſuddenly diſplayed itſelf, The whole 
city and ſuburbs, with eyery object that hitherto 
had partially engaged my attention, were now 
brought under my inſpection in one collective 
PHY be ek [0s ot te Pate grader ct gs | 
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SECTION IX. 


S from an advanced poſt, I here recon- 


formed an exact idea of its general outline as 
well as its particular fituations. The ſea before 
it 1s ſcalloped into two ſemi-circles divided by a 
promontory, and imitating the Arabic figure of 
three. The promontory runs out from the hill 
of Saint Elmo, ſinking gradually towards the 
Caſtel dell' Uovo with a gentle curve. The 
eaſtern bay does not approach ſo near to the 
hills as that of Chiaia, but leaves a capacious 
vale for the city and ſuburbs, which extend 
very irregularly over the hills, and run up ſeve- 
ral narrow dales. On this account it is difficult 
to obtain the juſt dimenſions of Naples. King 
Roger cauſed it to be meaſured, and found it 
to be two miles and fix furlongs in circumfer- 


ence, but it was then only upon a footing with 


G 4 many 


noitred all the quarters of Naples, and 
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many other cities of his dominions, and not the 
metropolis. Another meaſurement was taken 
in 1500, which amounted to nine miles in cir- 
cumference. Its walls are no longer of any real 
defence, and of courſe the ſafety of N aples de- 
pends upon the force of its armies. To repel 
hoſtile attempts by ſea, which, from its ſitua- 
tion, maritime powers might be tempted to 
make, it has to the weſt the Caſtel dell“ Uovg, 
à confuſed pile of ancient buildings, and ſome 
modern batteries ; the rock this fortreſs flands | 
upon was originally called Megara, then Lu- 
cullanum, and muſt have been conſidered early 
as a place of ſtrength, for Romulus Auguſtulus, 
the laſt Roman emperor of the weſt, was ſhut 
up here in 475- His father, Oreſtes, had in- 
veſted him with the imperial purple; but Odoa- 
cer, king of the Heruli, defeated his army, and 
: put an end to the empjre. Hither alſo the ſon 
of king Manfred was transferred from Puglia, 
_ lingered out a tedious life of miſery. Along 
the line of the ſhore towards the caſt are ſome 
bat- 
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batteries on the points of land, the baſtions of 
the arſenal, and above it the lofty wall of the 
Caſtel Nuovo erected by Charles the Firſt. Its 
inner gate is decorated with a triumphal arch 
raiſed in honour of Alphonſus the Magnificent, 
a work of great effect, though not perfectly 


correct in taſte and architecture. This fortreſs 


has uſually been the refuge of the ſavereigns and 
viceroys in all civil, wars and tumults, and for 
that reaſon they have long fixed their refidence 
near its walls. A block-houſe and batteries de- 
fend the mouth of the harbour, and at the eaſtern 
extremity of the town is the Torrione del Car- 
mine, better known by the figure it made in 
the rebellion of 1647, than by its extent or 
military ſtrength. The caſtle of Saint Elmo, 
where I ſtood to view the city, commands Na- 
ples in every direction, and is in reality calculated 
rather to annoy and' awe the citizehs, than to 


defend them from foreign invaders. King Ro- 


bert firſt ſaw the propriety of fortifying this poſt, 
and the emperor Charles the Fifth reduced the 
old works to a regular pentagonal form. 
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The dockyard and magazines for the gallies 
are ſpacious ; the harbour, where ſhips of war 
and merchantmen lie, rather too confined : it is 
entirely the work of art, being formed by the 
projection of a crooked mole firſt laid by Charles 
the Second, and after many additions compleated 
by the preſent king of Spain, A lofty pharos 
points out the entrance of the harbour in the 
night; but as the hill behind riſes very high, 

theſe lights are eaſily confounded with thoſe of 
the town. | | | 

Naples contains ſome fine ſquares and large 
ſtreets'; of the former the Largo Caſtello and 
Spirito Santo are the moſt extenſive. Toledo 
is the principal among the latter, inferior to 
few in Europe, for length and buildings. In 
the heart of the city the ſtreets are narrow, and, 
on account of the great elevation of the houſes, 
_ gloomy and cloſe ; they are paved with ſquare 
ſtones of dark-coloured lava, dug out of quarries 
or rather ſtagnated torrents formerly vomited by 
Veſuvius or the Solfatara. It is ſaid that this 


mat- 


* 
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matter muſt be many centuries old ere it acquire 
a ſufficient degree of hardneſs for the purpoſe 
of paving ; but I am inclined to believe it very 
ſoon becomes as compact as it ever will be: 
paving ſtones are contracted for at two carlini 


a piece, and, in great thoroughfares, muſt be 


renewed i in leſs than three years. 

All parts of Naples are copiouſſy ſupplied 
with water by an ancient aqueduct, which has 
more than once over-balanced its ſervices, by 
affording a paſſage for befiegers to enter the 
city: through it Beliſarius introduced ſoldiers 
that ſurpriſed the Gothic garriſon ; Alphonſus 
the Firſt repeated the ſtratagem with ſucceſs. 
Many fountains retail the ſupply, {ome few of 
which are decorated in a good ſtyle. 

The Neapolitan architects are too laviſh of 
ornament, and too frequently run into a falſe 
and barbarous taſte : the edifices of Rome have 
in general more grandeur and chaſtity of ſtyle, 
except thoſe which have been executed upon 
the plans of Borromini and his ſcholars; they 


indeed 
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indeed exceed in wanton violation of propriety 
all the flights of Gothic architecture. Moſt of 
the churches of Naples are crowned with cupo- 
las; a few flender ſteeples break the line, and 
add variety to the picture ; but there is a want 
of ſome venerable pile to tower above the reſt ; 
the cathedral is not ſufficiently pre-eminent, I 
| ſcarcely know a church without ſome good paint- 
ings, but very few in which the architect has 
ſhewn a pure noble taſte, Two columns of a 
temple dedicated to the Dioſcuri and the city of 
Naples, are the only remarkable monuments of 
| ancient architecture remaining. The portico to 
which they belonged was overturned by an 
earthquake in 1688 ; they ſtand before the door 
of a church, conſecrated to St. Peter and Faul. 
This temple was erected by Tiberius Julius Tar- 
ſus, and Pelago the freedman of Auguſtus; 
the apoſtles, who were united in their miſſion 
and martyrdom, have been ſubſtituted for the 
twin brothers Caſtor and Pollux. Santa Chiara, 
a rich monaſtery of noble dames, founded by 


king 


king Robert, and the place of ſepultute for 
the royal family, has a church repaired and 


painted by Conca in ſo gay and airy a ſtyle, 


that it exhibits more of the elegance of a ball- 
room than of the awful ſolemnity of a temple. 


The chancel of Saint Philip Neri is the beſt 
ſample of ecclefiaſtical architecture in Naples: 


large columns of antique granite divide it from 


the iſles in a moſt majeſtic manner, though ſome 
of the uſual proportions are not critically ob- 
ſerved. The Carthufian convent of Saint Mar- 


tin, adjoining to the caſtle of Saint Elmo, is, I 


believe, the beſt ſituated monaſtery in Europe; 
every thing appertaining to it correſponds with 
the ſublimity of the view; immenſe ranges of 
buildings, a ſtately church, ſuperb halls, and 
a noble collection of pictures. To ſupport this 
great eſtabliſhment, and a large family of aſcetic 
| members, that neither beg nor earn their live- 
lihood, the ſociety, enjoys a moſt princely in- 
come; the overplus of it is employed in the 


pernicious charity of feeding beggars, and the 


rational 
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rational one of portioning out the female tela⸗ 


tions of the monks; it is reported, that govern- 


ment intends ſhortly to take upon itſelf the 


charge of appropriating this balance. The re- 


lies of St. Januarius form the principal boaſt of 


the cathedral. The Carmine calls to mind the 


bloody cataſtrophe of thoſe royal youths Con- 
radine and Frederick of Auſtria, butchered be- 
fore its door; whenever I traverſed that ſquare, 


my heart yearned at the idea of their premature 


fate, and at the deep diſtreſs of Conradine's mo- 


ther, who, landing on the beach with her ſon's 


ranſom, found only a lifeleſs trunk to redeem 


from the fangs of his barbarous conqueror. In 


%*. 


the cloyſter of the Carmine, Maſſaniello was 


murdered by the companions of his revolt, , a 


victim to his want of conduct. 

The ſacred edifices of Naples abound with 
ſepulchral monuments of diſtinguiſhed perſon- 
ages; the chapel of the San Severo family ex- 
hibits many very extraordinary ſtatues; the art 
with which the ſculptor has ſurmounted the 

| dif- 
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difficulty of repreſenting human bodies wrapped 
F up in cloths, or entangled. in the meſhes of a net, 
is truly wonderful; but the piece of ſtatuary 
which appeared in my. eyes to poſſeſs the moſt 
real merit, is a Chriſt in the ſhroud, by San 
Martino, a living Neapolitan artiſt ; undoubtedly 


a a fine performance. 


The dwellings of the nobility are grand. In 
1597, when Morriſon travelled, there was no 
"glaſs in any windows at Naples, nor is it above 
_ forty years ſince the uſe of glaſs became com- 


mon. While the Neapolitans languiſhed under 


the oppreſſive and almoſt hoſtile government of 
a viceroy, they ſeem to have felt little for the 
honour of their country; the comforts of life 


were imperfectly known, and all emulation 


appeared dead among them; the rival of ele- 
gant arts, the introduction of numberleſs im- 


provements in public and private life, the 


adorning of the city, and a more convenient 
mode of furniſhing their dwellings, all date from 


the æra of the conqueſt of Naples by Don 


Carlos. 
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Carlos. A ſovereign of their own then came to 

reſide among them, they felt once more that 

they were a nation, and had a glory and intereſis 
worth conſulting. 

The royal palace han | in 1600 by the count 
of Lemos, after the defign of Fontana, preſents 
a very handſome front, a ſtaircaſe in the nobleſt 
proportions, and apartments ſuitable to the rank 

. of the inhabitants; theſe rooms have, however, 
loſt ſome of their ſplendour, by the removal of 
the Farneſian collection of pictures; thoſe valu- 
able paintings are now ſhewn at Capodimonte, 

a palace. erected upon the hills to the north of 

the city by the king of Spain, but left unfiniſhed 
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from the difficulty of procuring water; the 
ground upon which it ſtands is undermined in 
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various and numberleſs directions; theſe caverns 


— — — 


were either left in the original formation of the 
hill, and chiſelled into ſhape by the hand of 
man, or were quarries gradually extended as 
the materials were wanted for building; though 


we are not certain in what manner they were 
exca- 
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excavated, we know that they long ſerved both 
Heathens and Chriſtians as repoſitories of the 
dead ; they ſurpaſs the catacombs of Rome in 


extent, but for niany ages have ſeldom been 


uſed for funeral purpoſes ; ſimilar vaults under 
the churches in the town, being more at hand, 
are now the uſual places of burial. It is a cuſtom 

here, on All Souls day, to throw open the 
charnel- houſes, lighted up wich torches, and 
decked out with all the flowery pageantry of 
May-day ; crowds follow crowds through theſe 
vaults to behold the coffins, nay, the bodies of 
their friends and relations ; the floors are divided 
into heds, like a garden, and under theſe heaps 
of earth the corpſes are laid in regular ſucceſſion; 
the place is perfectly dry, ſor the ſoil is rather 
a pounded ſtone than earth, and parches up the 
fleſh compleatly in a twelvemonth; when that 
period is elapſed, the body is taken up, dreſt 
in a religious habit, and fixed like a ſtatue in a 


niche; many retain a horrid reſemblance to what 
they were when animated, and ſome ſhew ſtrong _ 
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marks of agony in their diſtorted features. They 
are much better preſerved than the mummies of 
Toulouſe, which paſs for ſuch ſingular curiofi- 
ties. | 

The Albergo de Poveri, intended as a refuge 
for the poor from all parts of the kingdom, is 
an extenſive hoſpital, but, like moſt works 
planned upon a ſcale that ſtrains the finews of 
the public revenue, remains unfiniſhed. _ 

'The theatre of San'Carlo is one of the moſt 
capacious in the world, and when illuminated, 
the moſt magnificent. 

The Studii is-a ſhowy edifice decorated with 
ancient ſtatues brought from Cumar. There is 
a plan under conſideration at court, for removing 
the contents of the muſeum hither from Portici, 
in order to place that ineſtimable collection at a 
greater diſtance from Veſuvius; the day may 
otherwiſe come when another ſtream of fire ſhall 
bury theſe treaſures again for ages. But is Naples 
itſelf a place of ſecurity ? Its ſafety depends 
upon thewind that blows during an eruption; 

2 ER 


if that ſhould happen to direct the aſhes to the 
north-weſt, Naples would be expoſed to the fate 
of Pompeii; beſides, its foundations reſt on 
hollow ground, and earthquakes may deſtroy 
the pillars that ſupport them ; were I admitted 
to council on the occafion, I ſhould prefer a 
removal to Caſerta, but think it ſtill more ad- 
viſeable to leave the antiquities where they are. 
They would ſuffer ſo much damage and de- 
rangement in the package, and remain for ſo 
many years unopened and unclaſſed, that the 
preſent generation of learned and curious per- 
ſons would probably never be gratified with a 
| fight of them, 


SECTION X. 


H E ancient palace of the ſovereigns, near 
the Capuan gate, is now occupied by the 
courts of law, and its cellars transformed into 
dungeons for malefactors. One room is ſet 
apart for the drawing of the lottery, an inſti- 
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tution of great emolument to the king, . but of 
ſtill more eſſential detriment to the morals and 
fortunes of his ſubjects; neceſſity is the plea 


for eſtabliſhing ſo pernicious an allurement to 


gambling, becauſe the lotteries ſet up at Genoa | 
and elſewhere would infallibly draw a great 
deal of money out of the country, if no ſuch 


thing exiſted at Naples; and if the Neapoli- 
_ tans now are dupes, at leaſt their own exche- 
quer benefits by their folly, But this is falla- 


cious reaſoning; for the daily labourer, the 
artiſan and the menial ſervant could not ſquan- 
der away their pittance at a lottery-office out of 
the kingdom: the diſtance and abſence of the 
temptation from their eyes would eradicate the 
vice. As things now ſtand, the fury with which 
they purſue the game is inconceivable to every 
one who is not acquainted with their impetuoſity 
of character; cloaths, furniture, victuals, are 
pawned, robberies eommitted, and truſts be- 
trayed, in order to raiſe a ſtake for the lotto, 


which, next to St, Gennaro, excites the moſt 


9 


tem- 
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tempeſtuous agitations in the ſoul of a Lazza- 
rone. On a day of drawing, the crowd and 
tumult in the hall are prodigious ; ragged fel- 
lows are ſeen preſſing up to the table, in hopes 
of being allowed to ſhake the precious box that 
contains the ninety fatal numbers. As the five 
winning lots come up, it is highly entertaining to 
obſerve the fierce expreſſions of joy or diſappoint- 
ment that ſtrain or relax the features of each 
eager face, according as the number tallies with 
the combinations upon which the owner has bet- 
ted his money. Hogarth ſhould have viſited 
Naples, to have beheld the very ſublime of 
caricature ;z in our phlegmatic countenances he 
ſaw only feeble ſpecimens and demi characters. 
The adminiſtration of criminal juſtice is en- 
truſted to the court of Vicaria, originally inſti- 
tuted by Charles duke of Calabria, who acted 
as regent during the impriſonment of his father 
Charles the Second. Its chief judge is always 
a nobleman of high rank ; this important office 
is now held by the duke of St. Nicolo, a per- 
| K | ſon, 
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ſon of great learning and acquirements. He 
| fits as umpire in all diſputes between the nobles 


and the plebeians, compromiſes family-quarrels, 
and adjuſts differences; when he acts in his judi- 


cial capacity, he calls-in the aſſiſtance of his 


aſſeſſors, men learned i in the law. 

In a former part of this work 1. paſſed * 
ſtrictures upon the mode of adminiſtering juſtice 
at Naples, and pointed out the neceſſity of 
government's taking the matter into ſerious con- 
ſideration. Many and various are. the cauſes 
which have co-operated in perplexing judicial 
proceedings, in corrupting the ſprings of juſtice, 
and in weakening the legal - powers that ought 
to enforce due obſervation of the laws, and 
puniſh thoſe that tranſgreſs them : magiſtrates 
deprived of ſufficient authority for the ſupport 
of their juriſdiction are ſoon brought to think 
it abſurd to adhere ſtrictly to their duty, and 
then ſelf-intereſt ſteps in with a legion of temp- 
tations and evil conſequences. The great and 
more obvious cauſes of this vice are to be diſ- 

covered 
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covered in the numberleſs revolutions that have 


_ diſturbed the conſtitution of the realm, in the 
ſtruggles between the crown and its great vaf- 


fals, in the infirm adminiſtration of viceroys, 
and in the neglect with which the Spaniſh mo- 


: narch s, harrafſed with ' difficulties at home, 


treated their diſtant poſſeſſions. Other cauſes, 
no leſs efficient, though leſs apparent, may be 
added, ſuch as conflicts of juriſdiction, privi- 
leges, and exemptions originating in .ancient 


grants or uſurpations, and a mixture of laws of 


different conquerors, It is a very difficult and 
arduous taſk, even for a deſpotic prince to era- 
dicate ſuch inveterate abuſes in a ſummary haſty 
manner, and to raiſe up ſuddenly a more perfect 
ſyſtem of judicature for people accuſtomed 5 
through a long line of generations, to laws dia- 
metrically contrary to the new regulations; 
the very inconveniences of the old code are con- 
ſecrated by time and habit. The debaſed ſlaves 
bug the chain that galls them, and will long 
curſe. the patriotic hand that breaks their fetters. 

H 4 A gra- 
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A gradual reform alone is to be recommended, 


and I make no doubt but it has been determined 


upon, and will be carried into execution with 
all proper diſpatch, by the royal branch of 
Bourbon now firmly ſettled on the throne of 


the Two Sicilies. The progreſs of ſuch a change 


muſt of courſe be flow, and its effects long 
unobſerved ; the hand that performs the cure 
muſt be light and cautious, and no amputation 
made, without preparing a healing ointment 
to apply to the wound before it can rankle. 
Naples is divided, as to its municipal policy, 
into ſix ſeggii or wards, five of which are go- 
yerned by a committee of nobles z the laſt be- 
longs excluſively to the plebeians, who are 
diſtributed into twenty-nine ottine or quarters, 
under the direction of an eletto or mayor with 


his aſſiſtants. Theſe wards meet in open por- 


ticos that alternately enjoy the honour of being 
the theatre, whereon the liquefaction of Saint 
Januarius's blood is exhibited. 


Theſe 
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Theſe ſeggii have ſucceeded to the phratria 
Into which Naples was divided in very ancient 
times, while governed by its own Greek laws. 
A phratria conſiſted of thirty families, each of 
which had its temple or parochial place of 
worſhip. A ſeggio was originally compoſed of 
municipal magiſtrates only, who aſſembled to 
ſettle the proportion each diſtrict was to bear of 
the public taxes; but when the general parlia- 
ments of the nation were ſuffered to fall into. 
diſuſe ®, greater influence was inſenſibly im- 
parted to the ſeggii by the kings, and very 
eſſential privileges and powers conferred upon 
their members. Theſe prerogatives ſeem to 
have been intended as a decoy, to draw the fierce 
vaſſal out of his den, and ſoften his indepen- 
dent ſpirit in the gentle atmoſphere of courts 


* Parliaments or general aſſemblies of feudatories and 
free burghers have not been held ſince the beginning of the 
adminiſtration of the Marquis Tanucci, The king has 
therefore no free gifts, but impoſes what taxes and duties 
he chooſes, | 


and 
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and cities. The moſt powerful barons found it 
expedient to have their names enrolled in a ſeg- 
gio, not to be excluded from a vote in the 
diſtribution and adminiſtration of the general 
impoſts; but many great families long declined 


theſe. advantages ; ſome were not aggregated 
before this century, and others have never yet 
been admitted. TIES 

Before the civil wars had ruined and extin- 


guiſhed ſo many puiſſant families of the ancient 
baronage, there were not in the ſeggi above 
ſeventeen members that poffeſſed caftles and 
manors, and thoſe were not of any great im- 
; portance. In the reign of Ladiſlaus, twenty-two 
great vaſſals of the crown were received. Not- 
withſtanding the powers veſted in the feudatories 
in capite by grant or abuſe, Giannone thinks 
they did not arrogate to themſelves the full ex- 
erciſe of legal juriſdiction in their fiefs till the 
reign of king Robert. | 


Naples has neither watchmen nor lamps; but 
of late years darkneſs has been diſpelled in many 
| ſtreets 
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ſtreets by the piety of Father Rocco, a Domi- 
nican friar, who rules the mob with abſolute 
controul ; he perſuades them to ſubſcribe oil for 
lamps to burn before images, which he fixes up 
in the moſt convenient places, and, thus turns 
their devotion to public account. This ex- 
traordinary man, whoſe manners are clownifh, 
and addreſs adapted to the people he governs, 
- carries all before him with rude energy ; beats 
the quarrelſome into peace; ſtrips the ſhops, 
and diſtributes their victuals among the poor; 
decides petty law- ſuits, and ſuffers no appeal to 
lie from his ſentence. The court underſtands 
his importance, and has often experienced the 
good effects of his mediation; though of late 
years an attention to the plentiful ſupply of 
cheap proviſions, and a ſtrong garriſon, have 
kept the populace quiet, to a degree unknown 
in former times, yet particular circumſtances 
may ſtill render a Neapolitan mob formidable 

to government. During a late eruption of 
. the people took offence at the new 
theatre 
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theatre being more frequented than the churches, 
and aſſembled in great numbers to drive the 
nobility from the opera; they ſnatched tho 
flambeaux from the footmen, and were proceed · 
ing tumultuoufly to the cathedral to fetch the 
head of San Gennaro, and oppoſe its miraculous 
influence to the threats of the blazing volcano : 
this would undoubtedly have ended in a very 
ſerious ſedition, if father Rocco had not ſept - 
forth, and after reproaching them bitterly with 
the affront they were about to put upon the. 
faint by attending his relicks with torches taken 
from mercenary hands, ordered them all to go 
home and provide themſelves with wax tapers ; 
the crowd diſperſed, and proper meaſures were 
taken to prevent its gathering again. 

The reader muſt not be ſurprized to hear that 
torches ſhould be eſteemed ſo. neceflary an ap- 
pendage to piety; for at Naples nothing is done 
in religious matters without lights of ſome ſort. 

The anniverſary of every faint is celebrated 


with fireworks, bonfires, or illuminations; and 
devotion 
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devotion in this country leads people into great 


expence. I have been told by a perſon very 
converſant in calculations, that the Neapolitan 
clergy receive as much annually for prayers 
faid at the particular requeſt of the devout, as 
the king's houſehold coſts in the ſame ſpace of 
time. The wax and oil conſumed in lamps and 
candles for altars and proceſſions would, if ex- 
ported, form a very beneficial article of com- 
merce. 

In funeral ceremonies, it is uſual to hire 
clergymen, called Fratanzari; who, having no 
patrimony, earn as much by their fees on theſe 
occaſions as pays for their ordination; but it is 
very common for them to dreſs up the vaga- 
bonds of the ſtreets in their cloaths, and ſend 
them to fing and pray in their ſtead ; theſe fel- 
lows are always attended by a friend, who holds 
a paper bag, into which they make the taper 
ſweal and waſte as much as poſſible. At the 


burial of an archbiſhop of Naples, four hun- 


dred friars attended with wax-lights ; but ſome 


thieves 
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thieves let looſe a mad ox among them, and 
in the confuſion ran away with the candles. At 
another great funeral, a gang of rogues diſ- 
guiſed themſelves like clerks and ſacriſtans, and 
demanded from each affiſtant his taper, which 
they extinguiſhed, and carried off with the ut- 
moſt hypocritical compoſure. 


SECTION XI. 


ROM the flight mention made of Naples 

1 by ancient writers, we may infer that its 
inhabitants long lived in obſcure tranquillity, a 
happy though not a glorious ſituation ; for 
where no complaints are made, no diſturbances 
heard of, peace and abundance may be ſup- 
poſed to reign, Great misfortunes, as often as 
great ſucceſles, raiſe nations to a-rank in hiſtory 
; 55 EN. N 
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chat entitles them to the notice of poſterity z 
victory and dominion did not, perhaps, procure 
to the Roman 'people a larger ſhare of felicity 
than they would have taſted, had they remained 
the free but undiſtinguiſhed poſſeſſors of their 
original confined territory ; in- that caſe their 
name would not have been pre-eminent in the 
hiſtory of the great revolutions of the world; 
but their blood would not have flowed in pro- 
ſcriptions, 'nor would their liberties have been 
trampled upon by emperors the moſt worthleſs 


of mankind. It is far from my intention to 


depreciate the value of generous ambition, and 


active ſpirit ; on the contrary, I doubt whether 


any public proſperity can be laſting without 
military exertions : - philoſophical content and 
moderation may enſure to private men an un- 
common proportion of that imperfect ſum of 
happineſs, which alone is within our contracted 
teach; but if they predominate long in national 
councils, will inevitably lull the ſtate into per- 
nicious apathy; every political body is ſo ſur- 

; rounded 
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rounded with rivals and enemies, and ſuch is 

the neceſſity of motion in human affairs, that if 

they do not advance, they muſt retrograde. A 
people of philoſophers, if ſuch a one could be 

formed, muſt either ſink rapidly into vicious in- 


dolence, ending in confuſion and ſlavery, or 
very ſoon be reinvolved in the buſy vortex of 
enterprize, which alone can preſerve it from cor- 
ruption. - . 
Naples is fabled to owe its foundation to a 
ſyren; and idleneſs, that worſt of ſyrens *, ſeems 8 
to have ſpread an influence over this favourite 
city, which no length of time has been able to 
diſpel; it has never loſt the ſoft voluptuous 
character, which it may be ſaid to have received 
from Parthenope its ſupernatural foundreſs. 
The Cumeans formed a ſettlement in this bay 
about three hundred years after the Trojan war, 
and called it their New Town, Neapolis; Livy 
is the only author that makes mention · of arr old 


* Improba ſiren defidia,—Hox. - 


one . 
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one adjoining to it, which he calls Palepolis; it 


is a matter of very little importance to conteſt, 


whether the Cumeans erected a new city en- 
tirely from the foundations, at a ſmall diſtance 


from the ancient city of the ſyren, or occupied 


the old tenements; in either caſe the former 


name was loſt “. Naples, thus happily ſituated, 


grew rich and populous T. It was, during a 


* ſhort: 


» The ſituation of Parthenope, or Palepolis, was in all 


probahility near Capodi Monte, as there are proofs of the 
5 ſea's having retired conſiderably fince that time. 


+ Nummi Neapolitan. 
Ex Argento. . 
1. PER muliebre diadematum' inter 4 delphinos— 


Minotaurus A ſupervolitante vi&toria coronatus. 


NEATIOAITQNN, 
2. Cap. id. abſque delph. 


* 


* Cap. id cum icuncula ad occiput APTEMIZ—Minot. 
Aa nic. cor. NEATIOAITON. 


5 E Are. .- | 

1. Caput imberbe laureatum Lyra et ſiſtrum NEATO- - 
AITQN, | 

Vor. III. I 2. Cap. 
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Mort ſpice of time, the feat of war in the = 
of Hannibal; and ſuffered ſome moleſtation 
during the ſervile war; but at almoſt all other 
periods enjoyed the moſt profound peace, under 
the powerful dominion of Rome. As its ſoft 
citizens could give no umbrage to thoſe jealous 
conquerors, Naples was ſuffered to enjoy a 
ſhadow of liberty, live under its own municipal 
laws, worſhip its peculiar deities, and retain its 
original rites and language, This indulgence was 
purchaſed by a quota of ſhips, to be furniſhed 
when demanded; a tribute that could not be 
oppreſſive to a maritime ſtate, Thus maintained 
in peace and ſecurity, Naples became the cen- 
tre of polite arts, the ſeat of refined taſte and 


2. Cap. imb. laur. NEATIOAITQN.—Minotaurus gradiens 
a vict. ſuperv. cor. | 
3. Cap. imb. laur.— Tripus NEATIOAITON. 
4. Cap. idem. NEATIOAITQN —Anterior _ Minotauri 8 
ſuperſtante delphino. 
5. Cap. Dianz cum pharetrà ad humeros—Cornucopia 
NEATIOAITQN. ; 


luxury, 
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luxury, and a favourite reſidence of the rich 
and voluptuous citizens of Rome. - The em- 
perors partook of the faſhionable partiality for 
its. climate ; and gave it many-ſubſtantial marks 
of their predilection. But the rougher policy 
of Veſpaſian altered its conſtitution, and made 
it a Roman colony, which may have Been a 
cauſe of animating its natural effeminacy with 
ſome degree of military ſpirit. I find more war- 
like ſymptoms among the Neapolitans after this 
period than they had ever diſcovered before. 
Upon the divifion of the empire, Naples was aſ- 
ſigned to the eaſtern monarch ; and, being con- 
nected with Greece by language and manners, 
long preſerved its allegiance to that crown under 
a kind of vafſalage, or ſubordinate republican 


government; it appeared rather as a more in- 


dependent ſtate after the Exarch Longinus had 


placed a duke at its head; a regular ſucceſſion 


is to be traced of theſe magiſtrates, who were 


ſometimes deſpotic princes ; at other periods 


ſubzect to the control of the municipal body. 
I 2 This 
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This city ſuffered ſeverely from the Saracens, 
who invaded Italy towards the opening of the 


ninth century; for ſuch havock was made of its 


fighting men, that the duke was compelled to 
publiſh an inviration throughout the neighbour- 
ing ſtates, offering wives and houſes to any ad- 
venturers that would ſettle in the town. King 
Roger, after the reduction of every other place 
that now belongs to the kingdom of Naples, 


was voluntarily admitted here, and the ducal 


government aboliſhed. A contemporary writer 
deſcribes Naples as large and ſtrong, defended 


on one fide by the ſea, and on the other by lofty 
walls, ſo as to be deemed impregnable by aſ- 
ſault; theſe bulwarks were much damaged by 


the emperor Henry the Sixth; ad leveled to 
the ground by his grandſon Conrad, who diſ- 


mantled the city on account of its adhering to 


the papal party. Frederick the Second had 
ſhewn it more favour ; conſcious of its advan- 


tages and importance, he intended to raiſe it to 


the dignity of a capital; and, in order to ren- 


der 
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der it more worthy of the diſtinction, transferted 


the univerſity of Bologne hither, embelliſhed 
the city with new buildings, and repaired the 
old ones; the troubles which agitated every 
part of his reign, and perplexed all his mea- 
ſures, prevented him from compleating his plan. 
Charles the Firſt brought it to perfection, by 
fixing here his royal reſidence and the tribunals 
of juſtice; each ſucceeding prince added ſome- 
thing, and Naples ſoon came to vie with the 
firſt cities in Europe for beauty, wealth, and 
numbers; but its military ſtrength and ſafety 
decreaſed as its boundaries were extended; ill- 
provided with fortifications and defenders, it 
uſually threw open its gates, and received with 
ſubmiſſion whatever commander victory had 
crowned in the field of battle. Some excep- 


tions are to be made; and ſome generals, after 


defeating their enemy, have met with a repulſe 


before its walls. The viceroyalty of Moncada 
exhibited, in 1 528, a remarkable inſtance in 
the deſtruction of the whole French army, 


13 which, 
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which, under Lautrec, had long and cloſely 
befieged Naples. Tumults were frequent 
during the adminiſtration of viceroys, ariſing 


from continual exactions, increafing taxes, 


ſcarcity of proviſions, and: a weak government, 
The grand inſurrection under Maſſaniello wore 


a more diſmal complexion than all the preced- 


ing diſturbances ;. and threatened the diſmem- 
bering of this valuable limb from the Spaniſh 
monarchy. Since that period, the annals of this 
City are barren of memorable events. 

From the few hims dropped by the claſſic 
authors, we collect that the ancient Neapolitans 
were a race of Epicureans, of a ſoft indolent 
turn, averſe to martial exerciſes, paſſionately 


fond of theatrical amuſements and muſic, ex- 
P 


pert in all the refined arts that adminiſter to the 
caprices of luxury, extravagant in their expreſ- 
ſions and geſtures, credulous, and dupes to 


| ſuperſtitions of various ſorts. If we make al- 


lowance for a quantity of northern blood which 
has joined the original Grecian ſtream by inter- 
marriages 
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marriages with a medley of conquering nations, 


and has imparted a roughneſs not yet worn off 
by the mildneſs of the climate, we ſhall find the 
preſent citizens of Naples very like the Rr 
inhabitants of their city. | | 
Proviſions are here plentiful and cheap; 
therefore the lower claſs of people work but 
little: their delight is to baſk' in the ſun, and 
to do nothing. Perſons of a middle rank paſs 
too much of their time in coffee houſes, and 
places of public reſort ; few purſue their callings 
with the zeal and activity we are wont to meet 
with in the profeſſional men of colder countries. 
Gluttony is a much more predominant vice 
than ebriety, of which inſtanees are extremely 
rare. In the female ſex, the paſſion for finery 
is almoſt ſuperior to all others; and, notwith- 


ſtanding any effect the genial warmth of the 


climate may have on the conſtitution of a Nea- 
politan woman, I doubt whether ſhe would not 
nine times out of ten prefer a preſent to a lover; 
yet I Ms chaſtity is not the characteriſtic 
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virtue of this place more than it is of any other: 


populous metropolis; that furious jealouſy for 


which the nation was ſo remarkable ſome gene- 
rations ago, is almoſt eradicated; the breach of 
the conjugal vow ſometimes occaſions quarrels 
and aſſaſſinations among people of an inferior 
ſtation ; but the, caſe is rare, and rivality be- 
tween lovers is more — productive of 
ſuch ſcenes. 
Education was not heretofore ſufficiently at- 
tended to, and youthful minds, naturally warm 
and ſuſceptible of every impreſſion, were unfor- 
tunately left too much without proper guides 
to direct them in the paths of renown and uſe- 
ful learning. Few. noblemen ſuffered their 
children to frequent public ſchools, and, under 
the paternal roof, young people in this ſoft 
climate are but too prone to habits of indolence 
and effeminacy, which grow inveterate with age. 


But it is probable the pains and expence go- 
vernment has been at in eſtabliſhing public ſe- 
minaries upon a propcr and reſpeRable footing, 
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the patriotic efforts of the new Academy of 
Sciences and Belles Lettres, and the faſhion 
which begins to prevail among the nobility of 
viſiting foreign countries, will ſpeedily work 


the happieſt effects in the improvement of a 


people that wants nothing but activity and a 
ſenſe of its own faculties to figure among the 
moſt conſpicuous nations in Chriſtendom. 
The muſical ſchool of Naples is worthy of 
its ancient reputation, and Nero might ſtill be 
proud of the applauſe of a Neapolitan audience. 
* Cicero in giving an account to Marius of 
the ſport exhibited before the Roman people, 


at the opening of Pompey's theatre, mentions 


the Oſcan farces, but adds, that he need not 


regret being abſent during the repreſentation, 


as they were very bad, and he was already well 


acquainted with their nature, more eſpecially as , 


he might ſee ſimilar ſcenes acted whenever he 


pleaſed in the Senate-houſe of their- native 


* Preſertim cum Olcos ludos vel in ſenatu noſtro ſpectare 


poſſis. 
Ep. ad Famil. lib. 7, ep. 1. 
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city Arpinum *; no doubt every debate was there' 
attended with expreſſive and ludicrous geſticu- 
lations. In this art the modern Neapolitans are 
not inferior to their forefathers; though loud 
and loquacious by nature, they can, When 
they chooſe, expreſs their thoughts by ſigns, 
ſhrugs, and nods; they can even hold a conver- 


ſation by the ſimple motions of their eyes, witn 


# degree of acuteneſs ſcarcely to be credited. 
They haye naturally a great fund of what we 
call humour, and heighten it with affected clown- 
iſhoeſs and rudeneſs of language ; their jokes are 
rather coarſe, and their ſatire, though well cal- 
culated-for exciting laughter, has little of thar 


| keen penetrating ſlyneſs which points the ſar- 


caſms of the more northern Italians. 

Some male factors were lately executed at 
Naples, three of whom, being ſtrangers and 
unknown, were left all night on the gibbet; 
next morning they were found with hats and 
* Now Arpino, a town in the north-eaſt' corner of 
Terra di Lavoro, on the confines of the Eccleſiaſtical State. 

; : long 


long periwigs on their heads, and pipes of 
tobacco in their mouths. 

- Tonce ſaw a fire-work played off before a 
church on the feſtival of the patron, in which 
Punchinello was repreſented in paſteboard ad- 
miniſtering a  olyſter- to Scaramouche ; at a 
ſignal given, the inſtrument took fire, and both 
apothecary and patient blew up in a volley of 
crackers. | . | 

The ancient-Neapolitans were more tenacious 
of their ſuperſtitions, and adhered to Paganiſm 
longer than any other Italians, The orders of 
Conftantine for the deſtruction of Heathen tem- 


ples and idols were diſobeyed or eluded at 


Naples with a degree of obſtinacy that excited 
the admiration of Symmachus. This writer was 
ſtrongly bigoted to the ancient faith, and there- 
fore laviſh of his encomiums on this moſt rehi- 
1 gious city. So late as the ſixth century, the 
hiſtory of St. Benedict mentions ſeveral temples 


yet remaining in the kingdom, where Heathen 


rites were performed, notwithſtanding the almoſt 


univerſal 


18 N A „ 
univerſal prevalence of Chriſtianity, and the 
ſeverity of the imperial edicts. 
It muſt be acknowledged that the N 0 
tans of the preſent time are too apt to indulge 
notions that may juſtly be taxed with ſuperſti- 
tion, and that ſome practices in their religious 
worſhip appear extravagant and improper to 
Roman Catholics of other countries ; but ſuch 
is the violence of their paſſions and the enthu - 
fiaſm of their character, that it. is but natural 
| they ſhould be eaſily ſeduced beyond the bounds 
of ſober reaſon in matters of myſtery and meta- 
phyſics. They balance this account by the 
vigorous and ſucceſsful reſiſtance they have 
made againſt every attempt to introduce the in- 
quifition among them *. This tribunal is cer- 


tainly 


* It is remarkable that the oaths and curſes, ſo frequent 
in the mouths of the vulgar, change entirely at the firſt ſep 
one makes out of oy Roman into the Neapolitan territories. 
The Romans, having the fear of the inquiſition before 
their eyes, vent their choler in obſcene words, or pious 


ejaculations; but the ſwearing of the Neapolitan, who is 


under 
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tainly unneceſſary here, with regard to infidels 
and heretics, for none exiſt in the country ; 


witches are, I believe, as rare here as elſewhere, 


and in that line alſo the holy office is not wanted: 
perhaps in ſome other of its departments, it 
might find victims enough to burn. In the 
reign of Philip the Second the Reformed doctrines 
had penetrated into the realm, and the number 
of proſelytes was increaſing very rapidly, when 
their progreſs was checked by the furious zeal 
of a baron of the houſe of Spinelli, who exter- 


minated with fire and ſword all his vaſſals that | 


had embraced the new mode of worſhip, 'and 
by this bloody example retained the remainder 
in the Roman communion : two men-were burnt 
at Naples, notwithſtanding a tumult of the peo- 


ple, who dreaded the introduQtion of the in- 


under no ſuch reſtraint, borders upon blaſphemy ; when 
in a paſſion, he devotes not only himſelf, but the ſouls of 
all his forefathers, to eternal perdition ; nay, I remember 


hearing a Lazarone, in the height of his reſentment againſt 


an old woman, damn even the prieſt that had chriſtened | 


/ 
her. 


quiſition; 
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quiſition; and the Proteſtant religion has nevet 
had any partiſans fince among the 'Neapolitans. 

The Jews have often been baniſhed, and 
afterwards ſuffered to return. Their final ex- 


pulſion was at the birth of Don Philip, firſt 


male child of the king of Spain. Their de- 
ſpair and rage were exceſſive at being dtiven 


from the place of their nativity and ſettlement; 


they filled the air with lamentations and curſes 
againſt the new born prince; and, when he was 


known to be a perfect ideot, triumphed in 


what-they called a judgment of God in honour 
of his old favourite people. Their abode was 
in the Giudeca, where the ſame rag-fair is con- 
tinued by Chriſtians, who ſeem to have been 
infected by the air of the place; for they have 


imbibed the ſpirit, and practiſe the tricks, of 
their Hebrew predeceſſors, 


Men of obſervation have aſſured me, that 


within their memory a very viſible diminution 
has taken place in the enthuſiaſm of the Neapo- 
litans for Saint Januarius, and other objects of 


their 
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their devotion, and that the power which the 
eccleſiaſtical part of the nation had over the 
laical, has loſt mueh ground fince the baniſh- 


ment of the Jeſuits ; but ſtill great is the em- 


pire which zealous or artful men. exerciſe over 
the minds of the populace, and ſcarcely any 
impoſition is too groſs for the multitude. - 


"a 


SECTION XII. 


8 ſoon as the autumnal rains had refreſhed 
the earth, and reſtored a wholeſome ela- 
ſticity to the air, I ventured to make ſome in- 
land journies. Caſerta was the object of one 
excurſion; it lies almoſt ſixteen miles from 
the capital, at the foot of a lofty ridge of hills, 


the out-ſkirts of thoſe mountains that cover the 


greateſt part of the northern provinces. The 


country I paſſed through is quite level, and the 
fertility of its ſoil can alone compenſate to the 
traveller for the excluſion of all proſpe& by 


| woods of vine-bearing trees. 


The 
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The town of new Caſerta is irregularly built, 
and its old palace not more remarkable than 
many other baronial reſidences, erected with an 
eye to defence in civil wars, rather than to con- 
| venience in peaceable times; the Catholic king 
purchaſed it of the Gaetano family, and fitted 

it up for the reception of his court, while he 

was carrying on his noble plans at a ſmall diſt- 

ance behind it; he there cauſed to be erected, 
| | according to the deſigns of Vanvitelli, a palace 
h which, in ſize and ſolidity, ſurpaſſes almoſt every 
; royal edifice in Europe. The vaſt dimenſions 
i | | of irs apartments, the bold ſpan of their cielings, 
the excellence and beauty of the materials em- 

ployed in building and decorating it, and the 

ſtrength of the maſonry, claim the admiration 
1 | of all beholders, who muſt confeſs it is a dwell- 
|| ing ſpacious and grand enough to have lodged 
the ancient maſters of the Roman world. —It is 
a pity that its enormous bulk drowns the minu- 
ter members of its architecture, and gives too 
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much the idea of a regular monaſtery, where 
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the wealthy chief of ſome religious order pre- 
fides over long dormitories of ſegregated monks; 
by the gigantic range, and the number of win- 
dows, too great a ſameneſs is produced, the 


few breaks in the front become imperceptible, 


and the lines too long and uniform, conſequently | 


fatiguing to the eye; the colonnades fink into 
the walls, and variety is in vain ſought for in 
the prodigious expanſe; bolder and greater 
projections, maſſive towers, arcades or portices, 


would have ſhewn the parts of this great build- 


ing to more advantage, and formed thoſe happy 
contraſts that are ſo neceſſary in works of ſo 
very large, a dimenſion. Upon a nearer ap- 
proach, the parts and proportions are better 
diſtinguiſhed, and the objection ceaſes. | 
The two principal fronts are ſeven hundred 
and eighty-ſeven feet in length, and contain five 
ſtories of thirty-ſeven windows each. The two 
other ſides are fix hundred and fixteen feet 
long, and confiſt alſo of five ſtories, in each 


of which are twenty-ſeven windows. The in- 
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terior is divided into four courts, and in the 
center of the palace is a ſuperb ſtair-caſe, crowned 
by a circular hall which affords a communica- 
tion to every ſet of apartments. The richeſt 
marbles are diſplayed with profuſion, moſt of 
them dug out of quarries within the realm.* 
The 


+ For the ſatis faction of the lovers of natural hiſtory, I 
mall here ſubjoin a liſt of the different ſorts of ſtone and 
marble belonging to the Two Sicilies, which were examined 
by the king's orders, when he determined to undertake 
this building. Moſt, if not all, of them were afterwards 
uſed in the work, in ' 
1. Pietra travertina dura, from the mountain of 8. Joris 
near Capua. b 
2. Ditto of a better grain Vellona near Capua. 
3. Ditto ſofter - dove coloured Mountain of Caiazzo, 
in large blocks fit for ſtatues. 
4. Pietra of Mondragone for columns. 
5. Ditto veined with yellow. 
6, Ditto large maſſes, near the ſea. 
7. Lumachello of Sicily of all lengths, of which the 
ſteps of the great ſtair-caſe are made, of one 
piece each. | 
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The chapel is incruſted with pannels of yellow 
marble, but the paintings, by Conca, are un- 
worthy of the place they occupy; a preſenta” 
tion by Mengs, 1s a picture of much greater 
merit. | | 

The theatre is a maſter-piece of art ; antique 


columns of alabaſter ſupport the roof, and divide 


8. Pietra of St. Angelo of Puglia for columns. 
9. Red Pietra of Puglia of a bad quality, 
10. Sicilian yellow for columns. 
11. Pietra di Biliemoni in Sicily for columns. 
1 2. Pietra di Calabria, hard. 
13. Alabaſter of Vitolano, reſembling antique flowered- 
alabaſter. ws 
14. Ditto for baluſters. 
15. Breccia of La Tripalda, veined with coral colour. 
16. Yellow alabaſter of Geſualdo for columns. 
17. Red breccia from Piedimonte in ſmall pieces for 
rails. | 
18. Yellow breccia from Rocca Monfina. 
19. Verde of Calabria, green and white-veined like an- 
tique Bianco e nero. | 4 
20. Slabs of peach - bloſſomed marble from Puglia. 
21. Pietra di Montevergine. ” 
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the houſe into forty-two boxes richly decorated ; 
every part of the deſign tends to the formation 
of one magnificent ſcene and to ſet off both 
actors and ſpectators to the beſt advantage. 

The gardens are very extenſive, but when 
finiſhed according to the original plan, will 
reſemble the formal inſipid ſcenes of Le Notre, 
with wide ſultry alleys and crowded rows of 
ſtatues. A road is to be opened through the 
plain to Naples, in a direct line from the front 


of the palace, for the future torment of impa- 
tient travellers; a broad canal is alſo to be cut 
from the garden to the hills, and there to re- 
ceive, by an artificial caſcade, the waters that 
are brought at a great expence to ſupply the 
palace ; Vanvitelli, whoſe ideas were of the ſub. 
lime kind, traced up to their ſources, the ſtreams 
that in ancient times were conveyed to Capua, 
and found them among the mountains, nine 
miles from Caſerta ; he then confined them to 
one regular channel, and led them by an eaſy 
fall along the finuoſities of ſeveral valleys, till 


the depth of one hollow, and the height of the op- 
| poſite 
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poſite ridge of hills, made it neceſſary to build 
an aqueduct acroſs for their conveyance. A leſs 
expenſive mode might perhaps have been de- 
viſed, but it was the wiſh both of the ſovereign 
and his architect to raiſe a monument that ſhould 


tranſmit their names to poſterity with honour. 
The aqueduct 1s an edifice of three ſtories of 
arcades, of which the upper one is divided into 
forty-three arches; the two lower ones, on ac- 
count of the declivity of the hills, and con- | 
traction of the valley, confiſt of fewer; ſolidity 
has been more attended to than ornament ; the 


work is plain, but built to withſtand the inſults 
of time ; from hence the waters are carried in a 
_channel to the caſcade, and paſs under the city 
of Caſerta Vecchia ; this place was in its origin 
a hamlet, built by ſome families that eſcaped 
from the ruins of Capua; from the bleakneſs 


of its ſituation it was called Caſa erta, Dreary 


houſe, and it now ſeems very likely to relapſe 
into its priſtine ſtate by the emigration of the 
inhabitants, drawn into the plain by the con- 
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veniences of the new city and the charms of its 
court, | 
The laſt and preſent monarchs have expended 
large ſums in embelliſhing the environs of Ca- 
ſerta, in planting groves, and building places 
of rendezyous for hunting, N 
I traverſed the beautiful grove of evergreen 
oaks in the old garden, called the Boſchetto; 
and drove a few miles towards the ſea to dine 
at a nobleman's ſeat. Ir ſtands in a large graſs 
farm, divided by hedges, and ſheltered by oak 
woods. The country is flat, and rather un- 
' healthy in ſummer ; the pernicious quality of 
its exhalations does not affect any living creature 
but man; this ſituation is peculiarly adapted to” 
breeding and feeding horſes and cattle ; the 
only defect I ſuſpect i in its nature is 2 ſoftneſs 
which muſt debilitate their conflitution, and 
make their feet too tender, After dinner the 
nobleman” s ſtud paſſed in review before us; the 
number of mares and foals were prodigious ; ; but 


yery few of them excelled in any capital point 


of 
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of ſtrength or beauty. Little care is taken to 
chooſe grooms poſſeſſed of real {kill and diſcern- 
ment; and proper eroſſes in the breed ſeem not 
to be ſufficiently the objects of attention. The 


king has alſo a large ſtud in this neighbour- 


hood. | 
The breed of this noble animal might, with 


judicious management, be greatly improved 


and converted to a lucrative branch of exporta- 
tion ; but the plan for mounting the cavalry at 
an eaſy expence obſtructs ſuch extenſive views, 
The ſale of horſes to foreigners has. for many 
years been prohibited, or ſubjected to a heavy 
duty. The king's commiſhoners mark all the 
foals likely to ſuit the ſervice ; and keep ſo re- 
gular a liſt that it is very difficult to convey a 


horſe out of the kingdom without being detected; 


for the proprietors muſt produce their number, 


according to the inventory, or ſhew the ſkins of 
thoſe that have died ſince the laſt viſitation, 


The Neapolitan horſes have long been cele- 


brated; and Naples has long had an unbridled 
— LR ſteed 
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ſeed for its badge. When Frederic of Swabia 
came from Germany to take poſſeſſion of his 
Sicilian crown, his nobles met him at Rome, and 
generouſly preſented him with all their fine well- 
taught horſes to diſtribute * his ill mounted 
followers. 

The Neapolitan jockies break- in their colts 
with ſo rough a hand, and ſuch want of temper, 
that the animal's ſpirit is quite beaten down; I 
once ſaw one thrown down by a brutal fellow, 
and almoſt ſtrangled in the ſcuffle, | 

Theſe horſes. are very pleaſant for a ride near 
town, by way of parade ; but much too ſoft 


and weak to ſtand fatigue, or bear a ſevere puſh 
upon an emergency; for this reaſon the farmers 
prefer breeding mules, and neglect their horſes; 
ſome barons Keep ſtallions, and raiſe large 
ſtuds, 
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SECTION XIII. 


WARDS the end of September, I ſet 

A out upon a tour to Pzſtum, and the coaſt 
of Amalfi. 
On the bridge of la Madelena, at the extre- 
mity of the ſuburbs of N aples, a ſtatue of St, 
Januarius reminds paſſengers of the dreadful | 
eruptions of Veſuvius, to which he 1s ſuppoſed 
ſo often to have preſcribed bounds ; a broad 
level road by the ſea- ſide, and through a village 
where many of the nobility have villas, leads to 
the palace of Portici; at a ſmall diſtance from 
it 
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it is the entrance into Herculaneum, a city 
buried by a torrent of lava that iſſued from the 
mountain, in the firſt year of the emperor 
Titus Veſpaſian, The thickneſs of the heap 
that covers it has been much increaſed by fiery 
ſtreams vomited ſince that cataſtrophe; and now 
forms a maſs twenty-four feet deep of dark-gray 
ſtone, which is eaſily broken to pieces; by its 
non-adhefion to foreign bodies, marbles and 
bronzes are preſerved in it, as in a caſe made 
to fir them; and exact moulds of the faces and 
limbs of ſtatues are frequently found in this 

ſubſtance. | | * 

The preciſe ſituation of this ſubterraneous 
city was not known till the year 1713, when it 
was accidentally diſcovered by ſome labourers, 
who, in digging a well, ſtruck upon a ſtatue on 
the benches of the theatre, Many others were 
afterwards dug out, and ſent to France by the 
prince of Elbceuf ; but little progreſs was made 
in the-excavations till Charles, infant of Spain, 
aſcended the Neapolitan throne; by his un- 


wearied 
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wearied efforts and liberality a very conſiderable 


part of Herculaneum has been explored, and 
ſuch treaſures of antiquity drawn out as form 
the moſt curious muſeum in the world. It 
being too arduous a taſk to attempt removing 
the covering, the king contented himſelf with 
cutring galleries to the principal buildings, and 
cauſing the extent of one or two of them to 


be cleared : of theſe the theatre is the moſt con- 


fiderable. On a baluſtrade which divided the 


orcheſtra from the ſtage was found a row of 
ſtatues; and on each fide of the pulpitum, the 
equeſtrian figure of a perſon of the Nonia fa- 
mily; they are now placed under the porticos 
of the palace; and, from the great rarity of 
equeſtrian ſtatues in marble, would be very va- 
luable objects, were their workmanſhip even 
leſs excellent than it is; ne of them in parti- 


cular is a very fine piece of ſculpture 90 


* The dedicatory inſcription of this theatre is 
O, A. P. P. R. O. C. E. T. H. E. R. C. V. L. E. N. 8. E. 
8. D. D. 
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Since the king of Spain left Naples, the 
digging has been continued, but with leſs ſpirit 
and expenditure; indeed the collection of cuti- 
ofities brought out of Herculaneum aud Pom- 
peii is already fo conſiderable, that a relaxation 
of zeal and activity becomes excuſable. 

From theſe gloomy vaults I returned with 
eagerneſs to contemplate the riches they once 
contained, now arranged in a wing of the pa- 
lace ; I ſhall not attempt to draw up a tedious 
catalogue, but point out a few of the moſt re- 


markable articles. This muſeum poſſeſſes not 


only ſtatues, buſts, altars, inſcriptions, and other 


ornamental appendages of opulence and luxury, 
but alſo an entire aſſortment of the domeſtic, 
muſical, and chirurgical inſtruments uſed by 
the ancients ; tripods of elegant form and ex- 
quiſite execution, lamps in endleſs variety, 
vaſes and baſons of noble dimenſions, chande- 
liers of the moſt beautiful ſhapes, pateras and 
other appurtenances of ſacrifice, looking-glaſles 
of poliſhed metal, coloured glaſs fo hard, clear, 


and 
* 
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and well ſtained, as to appear emeralds, ſap- 
phires, and other precious ſtones; a kitchen 
compleatly fitted up with copper pans lined 
with ſilver, kettles, ciſterns for heating water, 
and every utenfil neceſſary for culinary pur- 
poſes; ſpecimens of various ſorts of eatables, 
retaining their form though burnt to a cinder; 
corn, bread, fiſh, oil, wine, and flour; a lady's 
toiler, fully furniſhed with combs, thimbles, 
rings, paint, ear-rings, &c. Among the ſta- 
tues, which are numerous, connoiſſeurs allow 
the greateſt ſhare of merit to a Mercury and a 
ſleeping faun; the buſts fill ſeveral rooms, but 
very few of the originals, whom they were 
meant to imitate, are known. The floors are 
paved with ancient Moſaic ; few rare medals 
have been found in theſe ruins ; the moſt curi- 
ous is a gold medallion of Auguſtus ſtruck in 
Sicily ®, when he had been ſaluted emperor 

* I infer the place of coinage from the reverſe, which 
has a female figure with IM. XV. SICIL.; but the medal 


may have been ſtruck elſewhere, and only allude to 


ſome event or decree in which Sicily was intereſted. 


fifteen 
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fifteen times. The freſco paintings, which, for 
the ſake of preſervation, have been torn off the 
walls and framed and glazed, are to be ſeen in 
another part of the palace ; the elegance of the 
attitudes, and the infinite variety of the ſub- 
jects, ſtamp them as performances worthy of the 
attention of artiſts and antiquarians; but no 
pictures yet found are maſterly enough to prove 
that the Greeks carried the art of painting to as 
great a height of perfection as they did that of 
ſtatuary; yet can we ſuppoſe thoſe authors in- 
capable of appreciating the merits of an Ap- 
pelles or a Zeuxis, who, with ſo much critical 
diſcernment, have pointed out the beauties of. 
the works of a Phidias or a Praxiteles ; beau- 
ties that we have ſtill an opportunity of con- 
templating ? Would they have beſtowed equal 
praiſes upon both kinds of performances, - if 
either of them had been much inferior to the 
other? I think it is not probable, and we 
muſt preſume that the capital productions of 


the ancient painters, being of more periſhable 
materials 
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materials than buſts and ſtatues, have been de- 
ſtroyed in the fatal diſaſters that have ſo often 
afflicted both Greece and Italy. Herculaneum 


and Pompeii were but towns of the ſecond 


order, and not likely to poſſeſs the maſter- 


pieces of the great artiſts, which were uſually 


deſtined to adorn the more celebrated temples, 


or the palaces of kings and emperors. 
A more valuable acquiſition than bronzes and 
pictures was thought to be made, when a large 


parcel of manuſcripts was found among the 


ruins ; hopes were entertained that many works 


of the claſſics, which time has deprived us of, 
were now going to be reſtored to light, and 
that a new mine of ſcience was on the point 
of being opened. But the difficulty of unroll- 
ing the burnt parchment, of paſting the frag- 
ments on a flat ſurface, and of decyphering 
the obſcure letters, have proved ſuch obſtacles 
that very little progreſs has been made in the 

work. A prieſt invented the method of pro- 
ceeding, but it would require the joint labours 


of 


Fg 
/ 
| 
\ 
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of many learned men to carry on ſo nice and 
tedious an operation with any ſucceſs. Pethaps 
ſuch an employment would be well calculated 
to fill up the idle hours of the nuns, whoſe de- 
licate fingers are beſt adapted to ſo nice.an ope- 
ration. At preſent the work is ſuſpended, and 
the manuſcripts lie in duſty heaps, as uſeleſs to 
the learned world as they had been for the pre- 
ceding ſeventeen centuries. One volume that 
was unrolled and compleatly read, contained a 
Greek treatiſe againſt the bad effects of muſic in 

a republic. | | 
The royal reſidence. is ſpacious and well ſitu- 
ated, open on one fide to the ſea, on the other 
to a large garden and wilderneſs of ever-green 
oaks, planted by the late king on the aſhes of 
Veſuvius, which ſeems to riſe out of the grove 
itſelf, In this garden the king frequently re- 
views his choſen corps of Liparotes and Cadets ; 
he condeſcended one ſummer to convert theſe 
military exerciſes into a moſt agreeable fete 
champitre. During a whole week in June, the 
Neapolitan 
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Neapolitan nobility and foreigners repaired in 
the afternoon to this ground, where the differ- 
ent bodies bf troops performed for two hours 
the menceuvres of inveſting, battering, and 
ſtorming a caſtle : the fiege was opened by ſkir- 
miſhes, followed by regular entrenchments, 
cannonading and bombarding. The ſhells were 
of paſteboard, and thrown ſo dextronſly as to 
fall at the queen's feet on the balcony of the 
beleaguered fortreſs. 

At the cloſe of theſe martial operations, the 
whole company adjourned to a temporary 
theatre ; and after the opera to a ball. The 
preſence of the ſovereigns rather increaſed the 
general eaſe and gaiety, than gave the leaſt 
check to the genial freedom that pervaded the 
whole aſſembly. 

I continued my journey through a moſt de- 
lightful populous country, between Veſuvius 
and the ſea, to Torre della Nunziata; and from 
thence two miles further to the hillocks formed 
by the aſhes that were caſt upon the town of 

Vol. III. L Pompeu 
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Pompeii, by the eruption of the year ſeventy- 
nine. 

The place is incloſed and guarded, to pre- 
vent pilfering and the admiſſion of improper 
perſons. The entrance of Pompeii is near he 
quadrangular barracks of the Roman cohorts 
that compoſed the garriſon; a portico runs 
round the court, ſupported by pillars of ſtone 
covered with ſtucco and painted. The ſoldiers, 
in their idle hours, amuſed «themſelves with 
drawing figures of fencers and wreſtlers, and in- 
writing their names upon the plaiſter; the letters 


are very long, and cloſely joined together. The 


preſent ſilence and ruinous ſtate of theſe barracks 


gave me an idea of a town ſurrendered after a 
long ſiege; I could hardly perſuade myſelf that 
what I ſaw had been buried and undiſturbed for 


one thouſand ſeven hundred years. The troops 


ſeem to have been accommodated with every 


convenience and even luxury; for they had 


both a theatre and an amphitheatre belonging to 


their quarters. 


Near 
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Near the city wall at this angle lie the frag- 
ments of a temple of the old Doric order, monu- 
ments of much higher antiquity than the reſt of 
the town. I ſuppoſe they were part of ſome 
fabrick thrown down by an earthquake previous 
to the eruption. i FIR 

The excavations have not been purſued with 
regularity, but carried on in different ſituations, 
Juſt as hope or caprice actuated the minds of 
the engineers. The center of the city is yet 
hidden under the vineyards, while the principal 
exertions are made near the walls and gates, 
One opening diſplays ſome houſes, part of a 
ſtreet, and a temple of Ifis. The outward ap- 
pearance of the temple is fimplicity itſelf; its 
architecture ſlight, and without any pretenſions 
to the grandeur or ſolidity of thoſe places of 
worſhip which were dedicated to the great na- 
tional deities ; the voraries of the Sabine Iſis, as 
ſhe is named in an inſcription ſtill fixed in the 
wall, were ambitious only of erecting. a ſmall 
neat ſanctuary, not a grand fabrick, as perhaps 
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the earthquake, which did incredible damage in 
Campania in the reign of Nero, had affected 
their fortunes too ſenſibly to allow of a more 
expenſive *undertaking *. The walls are co- 
vered with ornaments in ſtucco executed in a. 
coarſe manner ; the inſcriptions and paintings. 
have been cut out of this as well as other build- 
ings.of Pompeii, and removed to Portici for 
oreater ſafety, but they have left diſagreeable 
vacancies that disfigure the walls. The pene- 
trale of the temple is a ſmall pavilion raiſed upon 
ſteps, under which is a vault that may have 
ſerved for the purpoſes of oracular impoſition. 
The ſtatue of the goddeſs was not found on the 
pedeſtal when the area was uncovered; but as 


the root of a vine was growing directly upon it, 


* The repairing of this temple is recorded in the follow- 
ing inſcription : 


N. Popidius N. F. Celſinus ædem Iſidis, terræ motu 


conlapſam à fundamento P. S. reſtituit. Hune Decuriones 


ob liberalititem cum eſſet annorum Sex ordini ſuo gratis 
adlegerunt. 
there 
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there is reaſon to ſuppoſe that ſome peaſant had 
diſcovered the ſtatue, in making a hole for his 
plant, and diſpoſed of it long before govern- 
ment had declared any intentions of digging in 
theſe grounds. 

I was next conducted through a large track 


of vineyard to a cavity of conſiderable extent, 


wnich has laid open part of a principal ſtreet, 
one of the tity gates, a length of wall, ſome 
tombs, and a road without the gates. The 
town walls are built with large ſquares of lava 
in regular courſes, and the ſtreets are paved 
with the ſame materials irregularly laid; the 
feet of horſes and the wheels ® of carriages have 
worn deep marks in the lava. 

The Pompeians paid no attention to unifor- 
mity in building their houſes, for ſome advance, 
while others retire behind the line; the ſhops 
have ſtone ſeats before them, and over their 


doors emblems of their trade in relievo. Their 


* The diſtance between the wheels was exactly four feet 


three inches. 
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appearance is exactly the ſame as that of the 
preſent ſhops of Rome and Naples*. From an 
inſcription lately dug up, I find that the Pom- 
peians had places of public entertainment, not 
vnlike the modern ones in the ſuburbs of Lon- 
don and Paris. 

The houſes are ſmall and built round courts, | 
from which all the apartments received their 
light; a grate in the centre carried off the wa- 
ter that fell from the roof. The walls of the 
rooms are ſtuccoed and painted in a moſt beau- 
tiful taſte. On a brown, orange, or other ſtrong- 


coloured ground, the painter has traced light 


* IN PROEDIS VLIAE SPF In prædiis Juliæ fine 
patre filiz, or Spurii filiæ. 

FELICIS LOCANTVR 
BALNEVM VENERIVM ET NONGENTVM 
TABERNAE PERGVLAE 
COENACVLA EX IDIBVS AVG PRIMIS IN IDVS 
AVG SEXTAS s. QDLENCA Si quis dominam 
loci, ejus non cognoverit adeat SVETIVM VERVM 
AEDIL. ; ; 

By this advertiſement it ſeems that the miſtreſs reſerved 
to herſelf the poſſeſſion of the premiſes for a few days in 


Auguſt, or let them only for a year, wanting fix days. 
borders, 
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borders and flowing garlands, encircling maſks, 
animals, fruits, landſcapes, or decorations of 
capricious architecture. It is remarkable that in 
the repreſentations of porticos and temples, the 
ſtyle is as barbarous as that of the Gothic ages; 
the columns are ſlender to exceſs, the entabla- 
tures heavy and crowded with fantaſtic orna- 
ments, which I was ſurpriſed and ſhocked to 
find in a city where the Greek taſte in arts ought 
to have been more religiouſly adhered to. I ſaw 
no landſcape in which the artiſt has diſcovered 
any thorough knowledge of perſpective. The 


rooms are ſmall and ſquare, and many had no 


light but through the door; in the kitchens and 


apartments of the ſervants, a green ſerpent is 
painted upon the wall, before which a lamp was 
kept burning ; the ſame divinity was worſhipped 
near the road, without the walls; on each fide 
of the. highway that led down to the ſea are 
tombs, oratories, and ſemicircular benches 
where the magiſtrates fat in their ſenatorial 


capacities on ſome particular occaſions. The 
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mauſoleum of the Terentian family is entirely 
uncovered ; it conſiſts of a ſquare court, on the 
walls of which are placed the ſkulls of victims 
ſacrificed in funeral ceremonies, and large maſks 
of clay with weeping countenances and hollow 
eyes; lights were placed behind them on days 
of mourning. The pile on which the bodies 
were conſumed ſtands in the centre of the court 


near a tower, where the urns were placed in 
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locks of cinders; two only have as yet been dug 
into; the firſt was not finiſhed when the fatal 
event took place, as appears from the heaps of 
tiles and bricks with which the windows were 
ſtopped up. The other is without diſpute the 
compleateſt ſample we have of the private dwel- 
lings of the ancients; it has been covered and 
preſerved for our inſpection, through a long 1 

ſeries of ſeventeen ages, and, except in the roof, 


which could not ſuſtain the weight of ſuch a 
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ſhower of aſhes, is at preſent exactly in the ſame 
ſtate as it was on the day of the eruption by 
which it was overwhelmed. It conſiſted of four 
levels; viz, the cellars, a parterre with its por- 
tico or cloyſter, and as it was on a rapid decli- 
vity, a court above, in which was the ſtreet 
door, and over that, a floor for bed-chambers; 
to the road it preſents nothing but a bare wall, 
for, like the Oriental nations, the proprietor of 
this ſuburbian abode guarded againſt inſpection 
from without, by opening no windows, except 
towards his own garden ; from the town 1 en- 
tered it by a court ſurrounded with ſtuccoed co- 
lumns; adjoining is a triangular area, diſtri- 
buted into alcoves and cloſets for different ſorts 
of baths. From the level of this floor a terrace 
projects on each fide round a large ſquare; 


under this ſtory is a broad gallery and coved 


apartments for ſummer reſidence, and on each 


hand under the terraces runs a portico meeting 
oppoſite the houſe in a hall, that probably opened, 
into the vineyard or pleaſure-grounds. Here 
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vas found the ſkeleton of the maſter with the | 
houſe-key and a purſe of gold. The cellars ſtill 
contain ſeveral amphoras ranged along the wall, 
and the bones of many wretches who had fled 
thither for ſhelter, againſt the ſtorm that was 
falling on their heads ; but as the aſhes were 
mixed with water and filled up every chink, they 
entirely _covered the bodies of theſe perſons ; 
the ſtream was ſo thin, and yet. compoſed of 
ſuch tenacious ſubſtances, that impreſſions even 
of the fleſhy parts of the human body have re- 
mained in the mud. 

The cielings and walls of this villa are beau- 
- tifully adorned with a variety of paintings, 
which diſplay great fertility of imagination, and 
elegance of taſte; the feſtoons and borders are 
admirable, both for lightneſs of form and bril- 
liancy of colour; as the cinders were not heavy 
| enough to break through the cielings of the 
lower range of apartments, and could only force 
their way into them obliquely, theſe rooms were 


not quite filled up, ſo that their paintings have 


been 
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been preſerved much better than any others. 


All theſe buildings have loſt much of their | 


beauty, by the beſt paintings being cut out of 
their walls, and carried to Portici, from an ap- 
prehenſion that the admiſſion of air would ſoon 
eat out their colours if left expoſed to it. In 
the window of a bed-chamber ſome panes of 
glaſs are ill remaining. . 

A very ſmall number of workmen is now em- 
ployed in uncovering this curious city ; the rea- 
ſons given for ſuch flackneſs, are a ſatiety of 


antiquities, and the difficulty of finding proper 


ſpots to lay the rubbiſh upon: the king is 


obliged to take a leaſe of the land he chooſes to 
open, and muſt alſo hire ground to depoſit the 
earth taken out ; many projects of ſubſcriptions 
and adventure have been deviſed for carrying 
on theſe labours with ſpirit and regularity, but 
hitherto none have met with the royal appro- 
bation, + 

Pompei derived its name from the triumphal 


pomp in which Hercules led his captives along 


the 
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- * 


the coaſt after the conqueſt of Spain. From 
ſome expreſſions in the claſſics * I infer that 
Pompeii ſtood upon an arm of the ſea, and 
ſerved as a ſtaple for the inland towns; 
that this inlet has been fince choaked up by im- 
menſe loads of afhes thrown out of the moun- 
tain, and the ſea confined to its preſent limits 
by the raiſing of the land; it is not at all a 
ſurpriſing effort for the volcano ; the prodigious 
quantity of matter it vomited in the time of 
Titus would alone ſuffice, but we know beſides 
that many extenſive lavas have been poured 
down, and many aſhy ſhowers launched over 
their plains ſince that epocha; Caſſiodorus ſpeaks 
of an eruption that filled the whole country with 
einders up to the ſummit of the trees. The 


alterations the face of this country has under- 


_ Livy, in his firſt decad, book the gth, gives an ac- 
count of a Roman fleet being driven -into Pompeii, and 
landing its marines to plunder the territory of Nuceria,— 
Claſſis Romana in Campaniam acta quum adpulſa Pompeios 


eſſet, ſoc:i inde navales ad depopulandum agrum Nucerinum 


profecti. 


gone 
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gone at different periods muſt have been very 
ſtriking and numerous, as it is clear t6 de- 
monſtration, that Veſuvius had emitted flames 
many ages before the firſt eruption recorded in 
hiſtory.; Pompeii, which was deſtroyed at that 
time, is not only paved with lava, but actually 
ſtands upon alternate ſtrata of volcanic aſhes 
and decompoſed vegetation, as is apparent in 


the wells and other ſubterraneous cavities. 


SECTION MV. 


NOW returned to my carriage, and con- 
tinued my journey through a fertile plain, 
divided into fields by ditches and rows of 
poplars. 
I croffed the Sarno at the bridge of La Sca- 
fata &, near which place Teia, king of the Goths, 


was defeated and flain in 553, by Narſes. The 


Sarno is a beautiful limpid ſtream, abounding 


Or the ferry, as there was former'y no bridge there. 
| with 
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with eels and cray-fiſh; but too deep to be 
forded. It iſſues out of the eaſtern chain of 
mountains in two ſtreams, which unite and in- 
cloſe the little town of Sarno, before they begin 
their winding courſe through the plains *. 

La Scafata is now beſt known by its church, 
dedicated to a Madonna, who performs her mi- 


* Within this fork, the army of John of Anjou was en- 
caniped when Ferdinand the Firſt attacked it and was re- 
pulſed with great flaughter. The defeat was ſo complete, 
that if the Angevine prince had been poſſeſſed of as much 
judgment and foreſight, as he was of valour and military 
knowledge, he would, by following that blow, have 
wreſted the crown from the Arragonians. But indolence 
and neglect of his advantages rendered this victory fruitleſs. 

Jo. Joviani Pontani Eiſt. lib. 1. pag. 30. 

5 Pefore that period, the banks of the Sarno were famous 

for the engagement between king Roger and the prince 
of Capua, in which the former was routed. * 

In the fifteenth century Sarno was purchaſed by Francis 

Coppola, an- adventurer; this man, by the*favour of 

Ferdinand the Firn, amaſſed great wealth, but loſt it all 


together with his liſe, ſor joining in the grand conſpiracy 


of the barons. 


racles 
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racles in water. On the day of her feaſt a pond 
is dug in the adjacent fields, which almoſt in- 
ſtantaneouſly fills with water, and thouſands of 
devout perſons plunge into it to bathe for the 
cure of a variety of diforders; formerly men 
and women dipped promiſcuouſly ; but of late 
years government has obliged them to waſh in 
ſeparate pools ; the ſecret of this extraordinary 
influx is, that the ground lies ſo level with the 
bed of the Sarno, or ſuch is the quantity of 
moiſture that filters from the adjoining hills, 
that wherever you dig, water will immediately 
follow the fpade. | 

I next paſſed through the epiſcopal city of 
Nocera, which might with greater propriety be 
ſtyled a cluſter of villages ; its ſcattered mem- 
bers extend along the foot of the mountains, 
and form the Citta Sotana, or Low Town, 
while the biſhop's palace and ſome convents, 
embowered in cypreſs groves, cover the peak of 
a ſingle hill in a very pictureſque manner, and 


compole the Città Soprana, = 


Nocera © 
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Nocera contains near thirty thouſand inha- 
bitants, if their own accounts are to be cre- 
dited; they are diſperſed in forty patches of 
habitation ; their houſes are conſtructed with 
two ſorts of ſtone; the common walls are built 
with yellow tufa dug out of the hills that lie 
about a mile to the eaſt; this ſtone muſt un- 
doubtedly have been formed by a conſolidation 
of ſubſtances thrown out of Veſuvius, becauſe, 
on opening theſe quarries, the workinen have 
frequently diſcovered tombs, vaſes, and coins, 
| locked up in the body of the ſtony ſtratum. 
The caſes of their doors and windows are made 
of a black ſtone drawn from the hill of Fiano, 
two miles to the north, where it lies eight feet 
below the ſurface, in a bed or vein one hundred 
and forty feet thick, reſting upon a baſe of 


* Anciently, Nuceria Alphaterna, a word of unknown 
etymology. It was a Roman colony, and had its mint, 
of Num. Nucerin. 
* Caput virile imberbe — Equus ſtans capite reflexo, 


inter crura. A. IN. 


1 ſand. 


J 
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2 ſand. This is clearly a ſtream of lava con- 
gealed, , 


The beſt lands of Nocera are fituated to the | 
weſtward ; from the abundance of water with a 
which they can at all times be refreſhed, ſome | [ 

of them yield the huſbandman three crops in | | 


one year; Viz. beans, turkey-wheat, and broc- 


coli, or ſimilar forts of vegetables; the uſual. 


rent is twenty ducats (C 3. 15 5.) per moggio®, 0 
Other grounds are let from eight to fifteen 


ducats the moggio, and yield only two crops, "= 
but they are planted with fruit trees and vines; 14 
there is a third and moſt valuable tract, called, 


A. —_ M4 


le Padule or Incegni, from the uſe of the | 
Egyptian wheel + ; theſe parts are allotted to N48 


” 


* Five moggie are equal to four Engliſh acres—One 
moggio being equal to 35,721 ſquare feet. | 
+ The Egyptian wheel conſiſts of a ſtring of pots or 
buckets, which, by being drawn circularly through the 


water, are filled each in its turn, and diſcharge the water 
into a trough, as they are brought to the top of the well, 
and turned topſy- turvy. 
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horticulture, and produce both fruit and vege- 
tables in aſtoniſhing abundance * ; but as the rent 
is ſo high as twenty-five ducats (C 4. 135, 9d.) 
the tenant muſt take off two good crops at leaſt 
each year to be able to ſupport himſelf and fa- 
mily. From the humidity of the ſoil, miller 
grows here in great perfection; wine is ſuper- 
abundant, and the Nocerines drink largely of it, 
which cauſes: perpetual brawls and bloodſhed 
among them. 
Neocera is a place of great antiquity: in the 
thirteenth century it acquired the appellation of 
de Pagani, to diſtinguiſh it from a city in Um- 
bria of a ſimilar name. This addition alludes 


to a colony of Saracens brought from Sicily by 


* The following circumſtance is a ſample of this fruit- 
fulneſs : One ſummer the quantity of cherries was ſo great 
chat hands were wanting to gather them, and they were ſo 
cheap as not to be worth the carriage to Naples ; notice 
was therefore given by the owners of orchards that every 
body was at liberty to gather, eat, or carry away as many 
| as he thought proper. | | 


Fre- 
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Frederick of Swabia, and ſettled here to be out 


of the way of their dangerous connections with 


Africa; on this account Nocera is frequently 


confounded with Lucera by the remiſs or ig- 
norant chroniclers of the ſucceeding ages. The 
moſt extraordinary event in its hiftory is the 
fiege of its caſtle, in the year 1284. Pope 
Urban the Sixth had encouraged Charles of 
Durazzo to invade the kingdom of his relation 
and benefactreſs Joan the Firſt, becauſe ſhe 
favoured the party of the antipope of Avignon, 
and alſo becauſe he expected to obtain from 
Charles a princely eſtabliſhment for his ne- 
phews. Durazzo promiſed every thing, and 
fulfilled nothing ; Urban, one of the moſt vio- 
lent of men, was exaſperated at this breach of 
faith; and, to be revenged, commenced a treaty 
with the ſons of Lewis of Anjou, who trad 
been adopted by the unfortunate queen on the 
news of Durazzo's intended invaſion. To pre- 
vent theſe machinations producing any perni- 
vious effects, Charles diſpatched an army to 
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ſeize the pope's perſon in Nocera, where he 
then reſided with a ſmall court of Cardinals. 
The attack was made with fury ; but repelled 
with equal valour : Urban's inflexible charac- 
ter inſtilled incredible ſpirit into his partiſans; 
to omit no ſpecies of aſſiſtance, he was wont to 
appear at a window thrice a day, holding in 
his hand a bell and lighted torch, and there ex- 
communicate his enemies; thus devoting their 
ſouls to everlaſting perdition, while his ſoldiers 
were dealing out deſtruction on their bodies. 
The aſſaults growing more and more vigorous, 
and the firength of the garriſon, diminiſhing 
daily, the cardinals began to preſs the pope to 
think of ſome accommodation : this eagerneſs 
of theirs for peace excited much jealouſy and 
rage in the breaſt of the haughty pontiff, who, 
upon intercepting a letter in cyphers from the 
enemy's camp, cauſed the five cardinals that. 
were ſhut up with him to be put to the torture, 


in order to force a confeſſion of their intentions 
of betraying him. His ſecretary Theodoric de 
. Niem 
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Niem writes, that it was a curious ſpeCtacle to 
behold the pope walking backwards and for- 
wards repeating his breviary, while cardinal 
Sangro lay ſtretehed upon the rack; and now 
and then ſtopping to aſk how his treaty with 
the king went on. Though none of theſe pre- 
lates made any confeſſion, ' Urban put them all 
to death, and maintained the ſiege till Raymond 
Orſino and Thomas Sanſeverino, at the head of 
a band of deſperadoes, forced the royal lines, 
and conveyed him off ſafe to the Genoeſe gallies 
that were lying in readineſs to receive him. 
The Caraffas were lords of this manor in the 
fixteenth century; Philip the Fourth mortgaged 
it to a Portugueſe nobleman, whoſe heirs {till 
poſſeſs it. The abſence of the baron cauſes a 
fatal relaxation of juſtice and order, and renders 
Nocera notorious for quarrels. A friend of 


mine, whoſe avocations oblige him to pay fre- 
quent viſits to this city, by which means he has 
acquired a thorough knowledge of the manners 
and character of the inhabitants, paints the 
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| Nocerines as differing eſſentially from the reſt 
of the Campanians ; he thinks they have inhe- 
rited from' their Arabian anceſtors a temper 
more prone to bloodſhed, more deaf to remon- 
ſtrance, and inacceſſible to reconciliation ; they 
drink a great deal of ſtrong wine, and are very 
quarrelſome when intoxicated, He reckoned in 
the courſe of one year forty homicides ; fixteen | 
of which he was an eye-witneſs of. They are alſo 
attached to a variety of idle ſuperſtitions, which, 
however, are daily loſing ground. Of theſe 
none is more ſingular than the ceremony of the 
feaſt of the Madonna delle Galline: during the 
2 proceſſion, hundreds of hens are placed ſuc- 
ceſſively on the poles that ſupport her image, 
and the miracle conſiſts in the birds ſitting quiet. 
The number of people preſſing on every ſide, 
and the ſurrounding noiſe, make the poor fright- 
ened hens remain as ſtill as if perched at rooſt. 


SECTION 
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SECTION XV. 


1 R leaving Nocera, the road is con- 
11 fined between walls, and in rainy weather 
is filled by a very conſiderable ſtream from the 
mountains; without theſe bulwarks the grounds 
below would be torn to pieces, and even now 
ſo great a quantity of water and pebbles is hur- 


ried down by the torrent that it often burſts the - 


parapets, and overwhelms large tracks of cul- 


tivated fields with barren heaps of rubble-ſtones: 
As the damage is ſometimes very extenſive, the 


proprietors have a ſcheme under confideration 
for conveying all theſe waters in one body to the 
Sarno by means of a canal, | 

A mile from Nocera is a church dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, erected by the immediate ſuc- 
ceſſors of Conſtantine the Great, with the frag- 
ments of a Pagan temple. The outſide archi- 
tecture is quite plain; within it is of a circular 


"M4 | form ; 


K 
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form ; the roof, a flattiſh cove, reſts upon ſmall 
ill-proportioned arcades, which again are ſup- 
ported by thirty columns of various kinds of 
marble, with capitals of different foliage, but 
all intended to be of the Corinthian order; theſe 
pillars are grouped in pairs, and placed in lines 
drawn from a central point, thus forming a 
double colonnade at a conſiderable diſtance from 
the outer wall; within this circle is an octagon 
baſon where the Greeks baptized by immerſion; 
it had formerly a canopy held up by ſmall Co- 
rinthian columns, of which only five remain. 
The whole arrangement is deficient in beauty, 
and argues a decline in the fine arts. 

Near this church the road, which is perfectly 
good, turns off to the right, and aſcends a moun- 
rain that unites the Sorrentine promontory with 
the grand maſs of the Apennines: in former 
times the paſſage towards Calabria was in a di- 
rect line through the valley of Sanſeverino, be- 
longing to the princes of Salerno, who exacted 


tolls from trayellers in a moſt arbitrary manner. 
About 
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About two hundred years ago, the oppreſſion 
grew ſo intolerable, that it awoke the attention 


of adminiſtration ; the viceroy opened a new 


road by la Cava, a royal manor ; and took ſuch 


precautions to render it ſafe and convenient that 


the old one was entirely abandoned. 

The views during the paſſage over theſe 
heights are extremely beautiful, and the more 
pleaſing from their diſſimilitude to the ſcenes 
round Veſuvius; they conſiſt of a great variety 
of hill and dale, terminated on each fide by a 
noble range of mountains; vaſt. tracks of wood 
cloath the neighbouring ſlopes ; lender turrets 


built for the purpoſe of netting wood-pigeons 
appear on each commanding point; wild daſhes 


of rock break the uniformity of the green fo- 
reſt; villages, convents, and villas, are ſeated 
in the angles of the mountains; and near the 
road the country is one rich vineyard diverſified 
by clumps of tall trecs or ſpiral avenues of 
cyprefſes, This is certainly the happieſt of 


ſcenes for the ſtudy of landſcape-painting ; 
Nature 
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Nature is no where dreſſed in gayer attire, her 
features are no where better diſpoſed for warm- 
ing the imagination and rouſing the enthuſiaſm 
of a great artiſt; we are informed by tradition 
that ſome of the moſt celebrated maſters have 
felt the force of theſe charms, and introduced 
many of theſe beauties into their admirable 
eompolitions. | a 

La Cava was more properly a diftrit, con- 
taining many villages and hamlets, than a city, 
till the new road brought to it a concourſe of 
travellers and merchants, Having long been a 
part of the king's domain, it has been encou- 
raged to traffic by many valuable privileges; 
a cloth manufactory gives it life and increaſe 
of population, and its inhabitants ſeem ro enjoy 
greater eaſe in their circumſtances than thoſe of 
the neighbourhood. They were remarkable for 
a pertinacious oppoſition to the late powerful 
ſociety of St. Ignatius, which they would on 
no account ſuffer to gain a ſettlement among 


them; 
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them ; but, though they were able in this 
inftance to baffle the policy of the moſt acute 
order of men in the Roman church, they are by 
no means diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the na- 
tives by the brightneſs of their intellects; quite 
the reverſe, the ſimplicity and blunders of the 
| Cavaioli are the ſubject of many ſtanding jokes 
in the country. | | 

I deviated from the high road, and vifited the 
celebrated Benedictine abbey of la Trinita, to 
which all the environs formerly belonged ; but 


to avoid its being put into. commendam, the 
monks. obtained of Leo the Tenth the right of 
choofing a ſuperior out of their own body, at 
the expence of as much of their eſtate as made 
a competent revenue for the biſhop; they ac- 
knowledge that there ſtill remains a clear yearly 
income of fifteen thouſand ducats (2812. 10s.) 
after this defalcation ; and, I believe, they are 


wiſe enough to ſpeak very much within the 
bounds of truth, | 


This 


re » ; 
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This abbey, founded by Alferius of Salerno, 
and particularly patroniſed by the Norman prin- 
ces, is fituated in a dell among the woods; it 
is overſhaded by a huge cliff, on the lofty brow 
of which is a little walled burgh called Corpo a 
di Cava, the original town, of which the pre- 
ſent city and its Caſali were only dependencies, 
The church and monaſtery have been lately 
rebuilt upon the foundations of the old abbey, | 
which was not ſufficiently raiſed above the level 
of the torrent that rolls in the dark glen below. 
The ancient dormitory is now the cellar. - The 
church and the abbot's apartments occupy the 
front of the quadrangle, built in the ſtyle of a 
modern palace ; there are faults in the architec- 
ture, but the general effect is extremely agreeable. 
The infide of the church is light, and rich in 
marbles, but not in paintings ; the. altar. is in- 
ſulated ; the aſhes of the founder are depoſited 
in a-tomb covered with Moſaic flowers and 
groteſques in the ſtyle uſed by the Saracenic ar- 
tiſts of the eleventh century; moſt of the build- 


ings 
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ings erected by the Norman kings were carried 


on according to their plans, and under their 


direction, for the Chriſtians were at that time 
ignorant of all ſciences except the military one. 
Theſe Saracenic architects and maſons, with 
whom, in proceſs of time, many Greeks and 
other Chriſtians aſſociated, after ſerving an ap- 
prenticeſhip to them, formed themſelves into a 
confraternity and myſtery, and travelled over the 
world, undertaking buildings by contract. 
They kept their rules and modes of proceeding 
a profound ſecret, and knew one another by 
certain ſigns, which none but the initiated could 
perceive, or underſtand, Free-maſonry is the 
genuine offspring of this ſociety, though its 


preſent members only exerciſe their architectonic 
talents with chalk upon the floors of their 


lodge. The tomb of Alferius is placed in a 
chapel hewn out of the rocks which appear 
through the ſide-wall of the church, and have a 
very diſagreeable efſect in an edifice adorned in 
all its other parts in a gay, modern manner. 


a - 


r 
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In the porch is the monument of Sybilla, 
wife of king Roger, decorated with the ſame 
kind of neat Moſaic. | 


The abbot has a pleaſant habitation, and fome  * 


good pictures: he very politely preſſed me to 
make ſome ſtay in the convent; but it being in- 
convenient for me to accept his hoſpitable invi- 
ration, I continued my journey down a beautiful 
winding road, which afforded uncommon points 
of view at every turn, A brook haſtening to 
diſcharge itſelf into the gulf of Salerno roars 
along the bottom of a narrow valley through 
woods and rocks, which opens at a delightful 
village called Malina, and ſuddenly diſplays a 
fine proſpect of the ſea, = 
At vietri, which is a conſiderable town on a 
promontory, the highway turns round to the 
left, and, defcending rapidly over prodigious 
piles of rocks that line the ſhore, after a courſe 
of two miles reaches the'gates of Salerno. An 
aſtoniſhing variety of ſcenery occurs during the 
laſt hour's ride; here no ſpecies of natural beauty 


19 
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is wanting that can be defired in the compoſition 
of the richeſt landſcape ; the ſea ſpreads out an 
immenſe blue ſurface, and, | leſt its uniformity 
ſhould appall, ſuffers many ſhaggy rocks to 
break the ſmooth line; bold mountains and 
woody plains advance and circumſcribe its 
limits; ſtupendous cliffs, caſt in the grandeſt 
mould of Nature, hang majeſtically over the 
deep; romantic towers guard the coaſt, which 
is ornamented with gay villas and hanging gar- 
dens, behind which riſe hills clad with verdure 
of*'a thoufand tints, and in the boſom of a noble 
theatre of mountains, the extenſive buildings of 
Salerno aſcend in a pyramidical form to the 
ruins of its ancient caſtle, that crowns this won- 
derful picture. 
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S'E © TION XN. 


ALERNO extends about two miles in 
- circumference ;- part of it lies along the 


ſhore, the reſt riſes in terraces up to the caſtle 


mount, which is remarkable for nothing but its 


fituation on a pinnacle detached from the ge- 


neral maſs of mountains. Ancient walls in to- 


| lerable repair incloſe the whole; the ſtreets are 
narrow and crooked, the houſes high and 


gloomy, The old ſovereigns of this principality 
dwelt in a palace near the cathedral, but the 
only traces of it I could perceive are in the 
names of ſome of the neighbouring ſtreets, as 
S. Pietro in corte, Strada reale, &c. 


St. Matthew is the tutelar ſaint of Salerno; 
his bones are ſaid to have been brought from 
Pæſtum, and depoſited in the archiepiſcopal 
church. The ſee was eſtabliſhed in 994, and 


became 
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became an archbiſhoprick in 1099, The cathe- 
dral was erected by the pious donations of the 
Norman, conquerors upon the ſite of an ancient 
building; the ſtyle of architecture is Gothic 


and heavy, much the worſe for ſome late re- 


pairs, by which the cluſtered groups of columns 


that bear the weight of the roof are ſhut up in 
maſſive ſquares of ſtone and plaiſter. The atrium, 
or court, before it is ſpacious, and ſurrounded 
by a portico of antique columns of porphyry, 
granite, and other valuable marbles of various 
ſizes and orders, upon which the Normans 
conſtructed a range of brick arches, bent more 
after the Saracenic than the Gothic or Grecian 
manner; they ſupport a regular ſet of apart- 
ments; in the centre is a baſon of granite, fif- 
teen feet in diameter, conſtantly filled by a 
fountain of excellent water. Many ancient 
ſepulchres are placed in the colonnade, and the 
church contains alſo ſome monuments. of re- 
markable perſonages. Roger, Duke of Puglia, 
who died in 11 11, and his ſon William, in 

Vol. III. N whoſe 
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whoſe perſon the line of Robert Guiſcard failed, 
are interred within its walls. On each fide of 


the entrance into the choir is a pulpit raiſed 


upon pillars, where the deacon and ſub-deacon 
read the Epiſtle and Goſpel. The work is of 


Norman times, very different from what we 
- ſtyle Gothic, being rather a bungling imitation 
of Grecian art; the pannels are formed by rich 
5 Moſaic of many colours, diſpoſed in knots and 


ſtars; the columns are of precious / marble ; 
the choir is inlaid with ſquare and oval plates of 


verde antico, pofpyry, and ſerpentine; the great 


altar, decorated in the ſame barbarous but 
ſplendid manner, has on each ſide a beautiful 
green and white marble column. The preſent 
archbiſhop has erected a mauſoleum near it, for 
the future reception of his own body, oppoſite 
the chapel and tomb of Hildebrand, who filled 
the chair of St. Peter, by the name of Gregory 
the Seventh, and died in the year 1085. This 
haughty pontiff made all the princes of Chriſten- 
dom tremble at his frown, and bow their necks 


. before 
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before the footſteps of his throne ; but at length, 
being driven from Rome by the imperial faction, 
was forced to throw himſelf into the arms of 
Robert Guiſcard: the crafty prince protected 


him from further inſult, and treated him with 
every empty mark of reſpect, but kept him 


confined at Salerno, like a fierce tiger, too | 


dangerous to be ſuffered any more to roam at 
latge. The violence of a ſpirit, irritated by the 
agonies of diſappointment, preyed upon his con- 
ſtitution and haſtened his death. He was cano- 
nized by Gregory XIII. and paſſes for a great 
faint at Rome and Salerno; but the celebration 
of his feſtival has long been prohibited at Na- 
ples ; and the reſt'of the Roman Catholic world 
has never ſhewn any inclination to acknowledge 
his claim to beatitude. 

Beneath the church is a chapel, ornamented 
in a very puerile taſte, with marble arabeſques. 
The bones of St. Matthew the evangeliſt are here 
enſhrined in a filver altar. There is ſcarcely a 
cathedral in the kingdom without the body of 
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ſome apoſtle or patriarch ; nor any without a 
ſimilar ſ Ubterraneous o"_ OW dedicated - 
to him. | 

On the ſtairs that lead to this ſumptuous 
crypta, is an antique baſs relief of men carrying 
ſacks of corn out of a ſhip, and an inſcription 
which ſhews how effential the ancients thought 
pious donations, prayers, and burning of lamps, 
were to the welfare and happineſs of departed 
ſpirits, | 


HAVE SEPTIAAA SIT TIBL 
TERRA AEVIS QVISQY _ 

HVIC TVMVAO POSVIT ARDENTE 
AVCERNA MIAAIVS CINERES 
AVREA TERRA TEGAT. 


The Greek lambda, introduced into this epi- 
taph, ſhews that it was cut by an artiſt of a 
country where the Latin tongue was familiar 
only to the higher claſs of citizens, while the 
inferior ſort were more converſant with Greek. 


The ſame attachment to departed friends uſed 
269 Lou to 
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to manifeſt itſelf at Salerno in a very extraordi- 
nary manner, till a provincial ſynod held in the 
fifteenth century condemned and aboliſhed the 
practice. On the eve of All Souls it was cuſto- 
mary to provide a ſumptuous entertainment and 
beds in every houſe, that the ſouls from purga- 
tory might come, make merry, and afterwards 
take a nap ; during the whole night, the houſe 
was abandoned by its inhabitants; and that 
family was looked upon as accurſed by Heaven, 
on whoſe table the ſmalleſt remnant of victuals 
was to be ſeen the next morning when the 
proprietors returned: this dreaded. event ſel- 
dom, if ever, befel them, for the expected feaſt 
drew together all the thieves in the country, who 
went from houſe to houſe, revelling without 
controul, and carrying off what they had not 
time to conſume, while the maſter of the houſe 
was on his knees in the cold church. 

The Olivetan monks have an ancient church, 
conſiſting of a large chance], and ailes ſeparated | 
from it by rows of antique columns of different 


3 ſorts 
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ſorts and fizes ; the ailes are remarkable for hay- 
ing their roof quite flat and leyel with the enta- 
blement of the colonnade. This is exactly the 
plan for a temple ſo much recammended by 
Father Laugier, a very ingenious, though rather 
whimſical, writer upon architecture. The pave- 
ment abounds with inſcriptions z and on the 
wall is the epitaph of maſter Peter Barliardus, 
whoſe tory is recorded in a printed paper below 
it. Though it be a childiſh tale, the univerſal 
belief it meets with at Salerno entitles it to a 
place in an account of that city. 

He was a famous ſchoolmaſter, ninety- five 
years old, conſequently a great magician, One 
day three of his grand - children, who were under 
his tuition, happened to meer with his conjuring 
book, and to read aloud a cabaliſtical paſſage in 
it; at this powerful ſummons the deyils appeared 
to know their pleaſure, and frightened the boys 
to death, When Peter came home and ſaw the 
fatal cataſtrophe of his family, he evoked his 
infernal ſpirits, and chided them for having 

Filled 
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killed the children; but the imps proved their 
innocence clearly; and the accident brought the 
old wizard to ſo ſpeedy and lively a ſenſe of his 
crimes, that in a fit of compunction he inſtantly 
ſeized his pernicious books, and, kneeling before 
the door of this church, burnt them all to aſhes ; 
a fountain bubbled up immediately on the ſpot, 
and runs to this day in commemoration of the 
event ; Peter having ſtill doubts of his ſalvation, 
begged a crucifix, which hung before him, to 
give him ſome ſign of forgiveneſs, and lo! the 
image opened its eyes, bent its head forwards, 
and the old man dropped down dead, over- 
whelmed with joy and contrition. 

Not far from this legend is an ancient ſarco- 
phagus, adorned with hunting ſubjects. The 
prior having previouſly enquired of my ſervant 
if I was a Frenchman, and finding that I was 
not one, informed mie that it contained the bones 
of John of Procida, who planned the Sicilian 
veſpers. But as that patriot died at Rome, and 
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as Salerho was in the poſſeſſion of his mortal 
enemies, I doubt the truth of the aſſertion. 

In an adjoining yard is a large marble relievo, 
repreſenting the Roman faſces diſpoſed in a 
ſaltire. I was told it was taken from the walls 
of a ruin called the Prætor's palace. I ſuppoſe 
it was fixed as an enfign of dignity in the front 
of a public tribunal, or the reſidence of a magiſ- 
trate. 


SECTION XVII. 


T was then the time of holding the great fair 

L of Salerno, to which many foreign veſſels 
reſort laden with bale goods, metals, groceries, 
ſalt-fiſn, and hardware; the ſhop-keepers of all | 
the country that lies to the ſouth and eaſt come 
to purchaſe a ſtock for the enſuing winter. The 
fair is kept on the beach, and enjoys many im- 
munities; by a bill paſted upon the gates, all 


common proſtitutes, who intend to ply for hire 


during 
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during the fair, are enjoined to appear before 
the magiſtrates, declare their profeſſion, and 
| pay ten carlini a head for a licence. 

Salerno is accounted a place of bad air in 
ſummer, which proceeds from the rice grounds, 
the mephitic vapours exhaled in the valley be- 
hind it, and its confined fituation impervious to 
the northern breezes; it is conſequently never 
cleared of its foulneſs by that ſharp ſalubrious 


wind, while the ſouth wind, whenever it prevails 


long, brings up moſt pernicious miaſms from 
the plains. The Salernitans treat this as a mere 
fable; but no ſtranger, if he be wiſe, will try 
the experiment ; ſhould he have occaſion to viſit 


this part of the country in ſummer or autumn, I 


would adviſe him to ſleep at Vietri. There the 


air is pure, elaſtic, and ſweet; whereas that of 
Salerno muſt in ſomes, degree be unwholeſome. 
When arrived near the gates, I felt an immediate 
heavineſs, an oppreſſion on the breaſt, and ſoon 
a benumbing pain in my head; theſe diſagree- 
able ſymptoms laſted till I returned to the high 


grounds, 
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grounds, in which J found preſent relief, _ 
freedom of reſpiration, - 
The hiſtory of Salerno forms an intereſting 


portion of the general one of Italy during the 


ſpace of time which is known by the appellation 
of the Middle Ages. Before that period it was 


ſeldom mentioned, though a Roman colony. 


In the divifion of the Lombard conqueſts it 
became a part of the territories * by the 
dukes of Benevento. | 
| Salerno acquired the ſplendour of a ſeparate 


ſovereignty by the decline of Benevento. In the 


ninth century, Siconulph and Radelchis fought 
for the ducal crown, and at laſt agreed to com- 
promiſe their differences; an equal partition of 


the dominions was the reſult of the negociation, 


and from that epocha are dated the appellations 
of Hither and Nether principality, The princes 


deſcended from Siconulph, to whoſe lot Salerno 


fell, governed it during a ſpace of two hundred 


years, with many vieiſſitudes of glory and diſ- 


grace; ſome of them preſeribed laws to the 
neigh- 
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neighbouring ſtates of Naples and Amalfi, and 
took the lead of the other Lombard potentates z 
but ſome alſo found themſelves obliged to yield 
to ſuperior force and policy. Theſe inteſtine 
troubles gave the Greeks and Saracens, their 
natural enemies, very great advantages over 
them, and reduced Gyaiamar the Second to the 
fatal neceſſity of purchaſing the aſſiſtance of the 
Norman adventurers; the fable of the ſtag and 
the horſe was realized in the unfortunate prinees 
of Salerno, for their deliverers ſoon became their 
conquerors, notwithſtanding all the ties of 
alliance and friendſhip. In 1076, Robert Guiſ- 
card diſpoſſeſſed Giſulphus the Second of his 
principality, and annexed it to the duchy of 
Puglia. | | 

The Salernitans did not bear the yoke with 
ſubmiſſion, but ſhewed a conſtant readineſs to 
join any party that was likely to eaſe them of it; 
their conduct drew upon them a multitude of 
diſaſters, To keep this turbulent ſpirit within 
bounds by the awe of their preſence, the Nor- 


man 
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man kings were wont to ſpend much of their 


time in this city, which contributed greatly to 


its embelliſhment ; their Lombard princes had 


done a great deal towards its aggrandiſement ; | 
and the ſucceeding race followed their example, 
by erecting churches and other confiderable edi- 
fices ; moſt of theſe works were humbled to the 


duſt by the vindictive hand of the emperor Henry 
the Sixth. During his conteſt with Tancred 
for the Sicilian Crown, the people of Salerno 
had taken the empreſs Conſtantia priſoner, and 


delivered her up to Tancred. Had the Sicilian 
prince been as bloody-minded as the German, 
her life would have been in danger, or, if ſpared, 


would have remained a pledge for the ſecurity 


of the actual poſſeſſor of the throne; but the 
deſcendant of the Norman heroes diſdained ſo 
unmanly an advantage, and releaſed the empreſs 
from her confinement. When Tancred died, 
and the Swabian cauſe prevailed, Henry recalled 
to mind the inſult, and laid Salerno in aſhes. 
His ſon Frederick ſeems to have been ambitious 


of 


* 
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of wiping away the traces of his father's ven- 
geance, and to have honoured Salerno with many 
tokens of his regard and protection. The at- 
tention of Manfred was alſo particularly directed 
towards this place; perceiving that the bay 
from its openneſs was unfit for the great pur- 
poſes of traffck, he employed his favourite mi- 
niſter, John of Procida, in erecting a mole to 
break the force of the winds and waves. This 
work has been long ſwept away, but an inſerip- 
tion in the cathedral records the undertaking,* 
Nothing has contributed ſo much to the-re- 
nown of Salerno as its ſchool of phyſic, which 
owed its foundation to the revolution occafioned 
in the ſciences by the arrival of the Arabians in 


Europe in the eighth and ninth centuries. Theſe 


* + A, D. MCCLX. Dominus Manfredus, magnificus 
rex Siciliæ, Domini Imperatoris Frederici filius, cum in- 
terventu domini Joannis de Procida, magni civis Salerni- 


tani, domini inſulæ Procitz, tramontis Caiani, et baroniæ 


Poſtilionis, ac ipſius domini regis ſocii et familiaris hunc 


pontem fieri fecit. 


Mahometan 


— 


3920 
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Mahometans introduced a taſte for learning into 
Italy, where the darkeſt ignorance had long 
overſpread the land, and ſeem at that period 
to have poſſeſſed the only reaſonable learning 
that was left. The people among whom they 
made a ſettlement were improved by the ex- 
ample of their conquerors : they raiſed a degree 
of emulation in the long torpid minds of men *, 
and by exciting a defire of | knowledge brought 
ſeveral ſtudious perſons and ſcholars to Salerno, 
where an univerſity was formed, with profeſſors 
in various ſciences and languages, Charlemagne 
contributed to its eſtabliſhment, or at leaſt gave 
encouragement to its members; it therefore 
boaſts of greater antiquity than the univerfities 
of Paris or Bologna. Conſtantine the African, 
a man of high reputation as a practitioner of 


the medical art, took refuge in the court of 
Robert Guiſcard, and obtained the eſteem and 


At that period the ſtudy of natural hiſtory, phyſic, and 
mathematics, was known in Europe by the name of Sara- 


cenic ſtudies. 


confi- 
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confidence of that hero; Alfanus, archbiſhop 
of Salerno, a prelate of conſiderable knowledge, 
Was another of his patrons. To their influence 


may be aſcribed the additional privileges be- 


ſtowed upon this ſeminary of learning, and to 
their encouragement the ſpirit with which the 
ſcholars proſecuted their labours. In 1100, the 
members of this ſchool publiſhed a collection of 
rules for preſerving and reſtoring health, a work 
that was crowned with the applauſes of that and 
the ſucceeding ages; it was compoſed in Leo- 
nine verſes, and dedicated to Robert duke of 
Normandy, fon of William the conqueror of 


England; that young prince was then actually 


reſident at Salerno, where he had put himſelf 
under the care of the phyſicians, in order to be 
cured of a wound he had received from a poi- 
ſoned arrow in the wars of Paleſtine. His wife, 
Sybilla of Converſano, is ſaid to have ſucked the 
poiſon out of the wound, and to have given this 
bright example of eourage and conjugal attach- 


ment, which Eleanor, the wife of our Edward 
pr the 
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the Firſt, followed on a ſimilar occaſion. Per- 
haps the latter ſtory has been fabricated in imt- 
tation of the former one. | | 

The ſucceeding princes of the line of Haute- 
ville were equally munificent and attentive in 
their patronage of this ſchool, which all the 
contemporary authors agree in ſtyling the moſt i 
famous college in the known world; ſo proud 
was Salerno of the merits of her medical ſons, 
that, on her common ſeal, ſhe aſſumed the title 
of the city of Hippocrates. Frederick the Se- 
cond of Swabia was too learned, and too ſenſible 


of the great benefits accruing from the cultiva- 


tion of the ſciences, not to afford a moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed protection to ſo good an eſtabliſhment; 
his grants were more ample and honourable than 
thoſe of his predeceſſors. 5 

The ſchool continued to flouriſh in great 


glory, and to produce men highly eſteemed in 


their profeſſion, till phyſick began in the four- 
teenth century to be generally practiſed by the 


clergy and the religious orders. By degrees, 
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theſe interlopers, who derived many advantages 
from their ſacred character, and their ſway over 
the minds of the people, ingroſſed the practice, 
and ruined the lay-profeflors ; the ſchools were 
no longer followed; and medical knowledge was 
no longer to be ſought for out of the cloyſters 
From theſe cauſes, and others not ſo clearly ſtated 
by the authors that have been at the pains to 
trace the ſcience through all its revolutions, the 
ſchool of Salerno ſank into oblivion and neg- 
lect. The art of healing has ſince that æra 
worked its way imperceptibly towards the more 
northern regions of Europe, where profound 
reaſoning and meditation, chemiſtry and experi- 
mental philoſophy, have made many very 
happy improvements in the medical ſyſtem. 
The Angevine kings gave the title of prince 
of Salerno to their eldeſt ſons; that of duke of 
Calabria was aſterwards ſubſtituted in its room, 
when the exigencies of the ſtate and civil diſ- 


ſentions had rendered it neceſſary to alienate this 


great fief. It became feudal in the perſon of 
CRE oo: Jordan 
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Jordan Colonna, nephew to Pope Martin the 
Fifth, who was inveſted with it in the year 1419. 
Fourteen years after, it was granted to Raymund 
Orſini, earl of Nola, and, in the reign of Ferdi- 
nand the Firſt, was beſtowed upon Robert San- 
ſeverino earl of Marfico, In his poſterity it con- 
tinued for ſome generations, till in the time of 
Charles the Fifth it was forfeited for high trea- 
ſon by Ferrante the laſt prince, with the greateſt 
part of the vaſt poſſeſſions of that powerful and 
turbulent family. 


SECTION XVIII. 


| Hired a boat, and left Salerno at four in the | 
morning; the pilot, being apprehenſive of a 
rough ſea, kept conſtantly within a cable's length 
of the fhore, which is very low; at ten he 
landed me at the tower of Peſto, thirty miles 
diſtant from Salerno. After walking near a 
quarter of a mile over a ſandy down, I arrived 
at the weſt gate of the ancient city of Pæſtum, 
a colony of Dorian Greeks, reſtored and avg- 
| | mented 
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mented by the Sybarites. Its oldeſt name 
was Siſtilis, which was afterwards changed to 
Poſſidonia; the name of Pæſtum ſeems to date 
no higher than the time of its becoming ſubject 
to the Romans. It was made a Roman colony 
272 years before Chriſt, With the lofs of li- 
berty it parted with its importance; the'only 
thing that gave it any celebrity amid the nume- 
rous poſſeſſions of that all-conquering people, 
was its roſe; the Pæſtan roſe, from its peculiar 
fragrancy, and the ſingularity of blowing twice 
a year, is often mentioned with predilection by 
the claſſic poets* ; the wild roſe which now 
ſhoots up among the ruins is of the ſmall fingle 
damaſk kind, with a very high perfume; as a 
farmer affured me on the ſpot, it flowers both 
in ſpring and autumn. 

The deſolation of the city was occaſioned 
either by the frequent invaſions of the Saracens, 

* Biferique roſaria Pzſti,—Virg. 

Odorati roſaria Pæſti. Propert. 

Prataque nec bifero ceſſura roſaria Pæſti. — Martial, &c, 
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who made a ſtrong ſettlement in the neighbour- 
hood at Agropoli, once a kind of citadel to 
Pæſtum, or from the increaſing perniciouſneſs 
of its air. The quantity of ſulphureous and 
ſtagnated: waters muſt at all times have rendered 
this plain unw holeſome; but, when the inroads 
of thoſe barbarous enemies had depopulated the 
city, and deprived the few remaining inhabitants 
of the power of maintaining the drains, and 
continuing their uſual courſe of huſbandry, the 
noxious tendency muſt have gained ſuch a head 
as to make this diſtrict the ſeat of peſtilence*. 
We have very little acquaintance with the 
hiſtory of the Pæſtans, who, being far removed 
from the other Grecian colonies, interfered but 
ſeldom in their quarrels, and appear to have 
united with the furrounding nations of Barba- 
rians at an earlier period than any of their coun- 
trymen. It was uſual for the Pæſtans, at the 
celebration of an annual feſtival, to lament and 

* Strabo and Martial take notice of the unwholeſomeneſs 
of this ſituation. 


weep 
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weep that they were thus baniſhed from their 
native Grecian ſhores, and become no better than 
Barbarians; but in the next minute to rejoice 
| that, in this fituation, they enjoyed protection, 
peace, and abundance of all good things“. 

Their 


* Nummi Poſſidoniatum five Pæſtanorum. 

Ex Auro. In duplici quadri, vinea racemis onuſta 
TOEE1-ANNEATAN—Dimidium equi TOZEI, 

Ex Argento. 

1. Neptunus trid, vib. ad talos fol. IIOMH- Bos ITOM, 

2. Incuſus. Nept. trid. vib. palliatus TIOM. 

3+ Nept. trid. vib. IOM Bos NAIEMON. 

4+ Delphin hordei gran. et apluſtre ZIETVAIE—Cap. 
imb. pl. vultu. ; ON 

Ex Are. 

1. Cap. Minervæ gal.--Neptunus trid. vib. TIOEE. 

2. Nept. ITOEEIAA—Bos delph. HOEEIAA, 

3. Leo gradiens—Cornucopiz ITAES, 

4. Cap. viril, barb. diad.— Delphin HAIS. 

5. Cap. Apoll. 4 glob—Cornucop, caduer. 4 glob. IAIS. 

6. Idem.—Aper. TIAls. 

7. Id. —-Canis O2 Hax. 

O 3 8. Cap. 
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Their medals denote a degeneracy from Grecian 
{kill and elegance, being more clumſily deſigned 
and executed than moſt coins of Sicily and 
Magna Græcia; but in their buildings they 
diſplayed the true Grecian ſolidity and majeſty 
of taſte. Few cities have left ſuch noble proofs 


of their magnificence, ſuch monuments of their 


architecture. The private habitations of its 
citizens were not able to reſiſt the dilapidations 
of ſo many revolving ages; but the town-wall is 
almoſt entire, and incloſes an area about three 
miles in circumference; in many places it is 
neatly of the original height, and built with 
oblong ſtones dug out of the adjacent fields; 
they are a real travertino, formed by a ſediment 
of ſulphureous water, of which a ſtrong ſtream 


waſhes the foot of the walls; it comes from the 


8, Cap. vir. bab. Laur. delphin.—Cupido delph inf. de 
cor. 3 toid. ITAIETANO. f 
9. Cap. Dianz—Spicz II AIS. 


F 


10. In circulo quadra 4 glob. TAEST—Cornucop, cum 
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mountains, and, ſpreading itſelf over the flat, 
forms pools, where buffalos are continually 
wallowing in ſummer up to their noſes. 

The gates are placed in the center of each 
ſide of the quadrangle, and a great ſtreet may 
yet be traced in a line from the north to the 
ſouth gate; on its eaſtern ſide ſtand the remains 
of the principal civil and religious edifices. 
Neareſt to the ſouth wall is a quadrilateral build- 
ing, with nine columns in each front and eighteen 
on each fide, reckoning thoſe of the angles for 
both; the architrave is whole all round, and fo 


are ſome pieces of the frize, but without any of 


the diſtinctive ornaments of the Doric order. 
Theſe columns are much tapered, and ſwell con- 
ſiderably in the middle; their diameter at bot- 
tom is ſix feet, and at the top of the ſhaft four 
feet fix inches; the ovolo of the capital reſts 
upon amulets, adorned with leaves; the center 
column is differently carved from the reſt; the 
abacus is plain and high; the colonnade with- 
out baſe, and ſupported by a triple ſocle. This 

O 4 edifice 
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edifice is divided into two equal parts by a row 


of ſimilar pillars that run down the middle of 
the whole length, anſwering to the center co- 


lomn of the pronaos; the inner range of the 


pronaos conſiſts of three columns and two pilaſ- 
ters, ſwelling in the middle as the columns do, 
but crowned with a capricious ornament, not 
unlike an Ionic capital; the flutings and pro- 
portions of the whole building belong to the 
nobleſt ſtyle of the Doric order. The ſtone was 
lightly ſtuccoed over to hide its holes and de- 
fects. This edifice was moſt probably appro» 
priated to the ſervice of the public, either as a 
commercial exchange, a court of juſtice, or a 
ſenate-houſe z the majeſty of this ruin muſt 
excite admiration, even in thoſe whoſe taſte in- 
clines them to reliſh only that luxuriant and 
ornamental ſpecies of architecture in which the 


ancient Romans delighted, and in which their 


ſucceſſors, the modern Romans, have ſuffered 


their genius and imagination to wanton almoſt 
without bounds; an eye that brightens only 
with 
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with the view of nice Corinthian foliage, and the 
minute members of the Compoſite order, will 
perhaps receive no deleCtable impreſſion from 
the ſight of ſuch maſſive proportions, ſuch ſim- 
ple and ſolid parts as theſe. An obſerver muſt 
have reflected ſeriouſly on the art, and weighed 
the purpoſes of each building, with the inten- 
tion of the architect, before he can bring him- 


ſelf to allow theſe noble remains of antiquity the 


praiſe they ſo richly deſerve *. 

At a ſmall diſtance towards the north, is the 
moſt capital building of Pæſtum, a temple of 
the kind called pſeudodipteros, having fix co- 
lumns in the fronts, and fourteen on the fides, 
including thoſe of the angles. The pronaos is 
compoſed of two columns and two pilaſters, 


* After I returned from the country ſouth of Naples and 
from Sicily, where I had ſeen nothing remarkable in archi- 
tecture but old Doric temples, I thought the beſt buildings 
of a different ſtyle and order, pretty, but delieate to ex- 
, ceſs. It was like turning from the transfiguration of Ra- 
phael to a miniature of Petitot. | | 
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without any ſwelling. The walls of the cella, 
now almoſt deſtroyed, were carried in a line 
from the pilaſters; with the columns of the 
pronaos, which are higher and larger than thoſe 
of the peryſtile, ranges a colonnade, ſupporting 
a row of ſmaller columns. Theſe walls and 
colonnade divided the cella into three walks, 
and, together with the peryſtile bore the roof 
upon a level. The outer columns are ſix feet 
in diameter, and thirty in height; they have 
twenty- four very ſharp flutings, and their inter- 
columniations meaſure ſeven feet. The pe- 
diments and entablements are almoſt entire, and 
of a ſolemn maſſy proportion; the architect has 
not ſuffered his plan to be cramped by the ordi- 
nary rules of the Doric order, but has extended 
his metopes in breadth at the angles, in order to 
place the triglyphs at the corner. 

This is one of the nobleſt monuments of anti- 
quity we have left; though built in a ſtyle few 


modern architects will adopt, it may perhaps 
ſerve to inſpire them with ſublime ideas, and 
convince 
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convince them how neceſſary to true grandeur 
in architecture are ſimplicity of plan, ſolidity in 
proportions, and greatneſs of the component 
members; they may perhaps diſcover that a 
profuſion of ornaments rather diminiſhes the 
general effect of a large building than adds to 
its real dignity ; and that the Greeks and Romans 
acted upon wiſe principles, when they raiſed 
their great public buildings in a plain, grave 
taſte, reſerving for ſmall edifices that high 
finiſhing, which is more expreſſive of elegance 
than majeſty, 

Following the ſame line, I came to the ruins 
of a ſmaller temple entirely overturned z from 
the fragments of irs entablature and capitals, 1 
preſume the date of its conſtruction was much 
poſterior to that of the above-mentioned build- 
ings; the frize was adorned with foliage and 


figures ; it had pilaſters as well as columns. 


Near it are the remains, or rather veſtiges, of 
a ſmall amphitheatre, 
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The laſt ruin towards the north is a temple 


f bu 
of fix columns in front, and thirteen in flank, 


of a ſmaller proportion than thoſe of the other 
temple, to which this is alſo inferior in archi- 
tectonic merit it has no remains of veſtibule or 
cella, and, like all the other buildings, was 
ſtuccoed over. | 

Not many years are elapſed ſince Pæſtum be. 
gan to engage the attention of the literary world; 
the firſt publiſhers of its views inform us, that 
an accidental viſit of a painter to a town in the 
neighbourhood reſcued theſe ruins from obli- 
vion; but we are not therefore to ſuppoſe that 


Peæſtum had remained unknown, buried deep in 


impervious foreſts, and hidden for ages from 


the fight of man; it certainly never was ſur- 


rounded with wood ; and between the walls and 


the ſea, a bare ſandy down reigns along the 


coaſt, The pillars of Peſto have long been, 
and are to this day, a landmark for ſailors, and 


are ſeen, as I can witneſs, from every part of 


the extenſive gulph of Salerno. I am ſorry to 
deſtroy 
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deſtroy Mr. Brydone's hopes, that ſome magnifi- 
cent heap of ruins will hereafter be diſcovered 
among the foreſts of Calabria; the ſituation of 
almoſt all its ancient Greek cities is aſcertained ; 
from my own knowledge and the information 
of the natives, who are well acquainted with 
the receſſes of their wilderneſſes, and by no 
means inattentive to the remains of antiquity, 
I may venture to affirm, that there is not a ſha- 
dow of probability that any diſcoveries of that 
kind can be made in Calabria, Pandofia and 
Tempſa are the only towns which antiquaries 
differ in placing, and neither of them was of 
ſuch note, as to promiſe any very ſuperb ruins, 
if by chance they ſhould have remained con- 
cealed from all eyes to the preſent time. 

I was bufily employed in drawing and mea- 
ſuring, when the boatman came to inform me, 
that the ſea was exceedingly ruffled by a ſtrovg 
north-weſt wind lately ſprung up, and that it 
would be impoſſible to put out the boat again 
before night. As it was yet dangerous to ſleep 


On 
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on that ſhore, I procured a ealeſſo from the 
neighbouring town of Capaccio, and returned 
by land. The country is flat, loamy, and ara- 
ble; the paſſage of the river Silari, in a crazy 
wherry, was attended with ſome danger and a 
great deal of delay. 

The foreſt of Perſano had a fine effect along 
the horizon, The king frequently refides in 
his palace of Perſano, becauſe its woods are 
better ſtocked with game than any other of his 
chaces. There is in them a beautiful breed of 
white deer, with brown ears; it was found ſome 
years ago to have increaſed to ſuch an extent, 
that for the relief of. the huſbandman the king 
thought proper to deſtroy a great number of 


'them. Above two thouſand head of deer were 


ſhot in a few weeks; the country people were 
ſurfeited with veniſon, and ſhips laden with the 
ſkins. | 

At Vicenza I joined the poſt-road, near the 
ſpot where Picentum ſtood, the ancient capital 


of the country ; and about ten at night I reached 


Vietri, 
R E- 


SECTION XIX. 


PHE following days were devoted to a 


ramble among the woods and mountains, 


on horſeback and on foot, without laying down 

any regular plan; the firſt object of my curioſity 
Was the Palombiera, or the ſtation for netting 
wild pigeons, a diverſion moſt eagerly purſued 
by the citizens of La Cava, who dedicate this 
ſeaſon of the year to feaſting and merry-meet- 
ings. They aſſemble in parties, and if any 


ſt ranger 
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ranger chances to ſtray to their rendezvous, 
give him a moſt cordial welcome, I am not in 
the leaſt ſurpriſed at their paſſionate fondneſs for 
this ſport, as I found it extremely bewitching, 
keeping the attention conſtantly alive, and the 
ſprings of the mind pleaſingly agitated by ex- 
pectation; the fituations where the toils are 
ſpread, are incomparably beautiful ; the air is 
pure and balſamic, and every thing around 
breathes health and ſatisfaCtion. 

When the periodical flights of ſtock-doves 
return from the northern and weſtern parts of 
Europe, to gain warmer regions for their winter 


abode, the fowler repairs to the mountain, and 


ſpreads his net acroſs the intermediate hollows, 


the paſſes through which the birds direct their 


courſe, to avoid unneceſſary elevation in their 


flight. Theſe nets are hung upon a row of 
large trees planted for the purpoſe.—The 


branches being very thick and cloſe at top, and 
the bole lofty and bare, a great opening is left 
below for the toils, which reach to the ground, 


and, 
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by means of pullies, fall in a heap with the leaſt 
effort. Sometimes they are extended upon 
poles that exceed the height of the trees. At a 
ſmall diſtance is a lofty circular turret, like a 
column with a little capital or cap, upon-which 
a man is ſtationed, to watch the approach of the 
game. As he commands a free view over all 
the country, and practice has made his ſight as 
acute as that of the lynx, he deſcries the birds 
at a wonderful diſtance, The doves advance 
with great velocity ; but the alert watchman is 
Prepared for them, and, juſt as they approach 
his poſt, hurls a ſtone above them with a fling z 


upon this the whole flock, whoſe fears have 


birds of prey for their great object, ſuppoſing 
the ſtone to be an enemy of that kind ready-to 
pounce them, dart down like lightning, to avoid 
the blow by paſſing under the trees; but there 


they ruſh into the jaws of death by daſhing 


againſt the net, which inſtantly drops and ſo en- 
tangles them, that not one of them can eſcape 


the active hands of the fowler. Theſe birds are 


Vor. III. * ſome- 
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ſometimes taken by dozens at one fall, and are 
accounted fine eating. The dexterity with 
which the lingers manage their weapon is very 
remarkable; they throw the ſtone to a great 
height without any violent effort, and even 
without whirling the fling round before they 
diſcharge the pellet®, 

The view from the Palombierà of Vietri is 
replete with exquiſite beauties ; if the ff pectator 
direct his fight towards the north, he commands 
La Cava, its numerous hamlets, and immenſe 
tracks of wood that cloath the fides of the tow- 
ering. mountains, and through an opening 
catches a glimpſe. of the ſmoaking top of Veſu- 
vius, with the long line of plains forming the 
horizon behind it; if he turn to the ſouth, 
Salerno preſents itſelf almoſt at his feet with all 


its charming environs; the nearer eminences 


* In the Pyrenean mountains, where the ſame diverſion 
is followed, *the watchmen uſe a bow and arrow, trimmed 


with the feathers of a hawk. 


5 ; abound 
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abound with aged timbep, among which the 
rich verdure of the Spanifh cheſnut predomi- 
nates, though interſperſed with fine common 
and evergreen oaks; the ground at their foot is 
hidden beneath thickets of beautiful ſhrubs, 
The arbutus, lauruſtinus, myrtle, and num- 
berleſs other forts, flouriſh in this happy ſoil. 
The large-leaved maple, black alder, hornbeam 
and afh, are not uncommon in thefe foreſts. 


From this delightful flation I directed my 


courſe down the mountain to the pleaſant village 
of Mohina, and finiſhed my ride by a rural din- 


ner. The ſcene of my repaſt was a ſequeſtered 
valley, over-ſhaded by thick woods and high 


impending rocks; their brow is jagged with 
long ſtalactites formed by the filtration of the 
water; a clear rivulet flows out of a cavern at 
their foot. 

On the ſecond day of my ramble I climbed 
the mountain that runs towards the weſt ; but 
firſt I deſcended to the Marina of Vietri, a con- 
ſiderable town joined to Vietri by a continued 
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narrow line of houſes : the productions of La 
Cava that are deſtined for exportation, are here 
put on board ſmall veſſels. This place was 
known in antiquity by the name of Marciana, 
perhaps derived from that of Trajan's fiſter. It 
is ſaid that many ſtatues and curiofities were 
found here ſome years ago, but that the biſhop 
of La Cava, having Heathen images in abhor- 
rence, ordered them to be broken and buried in 
the foundations of a houſe he was then build- 

ing. 
From hence J aſcended ſlowly for ſome hours 
through hamlets hanging on the mountain's 
ſides, commanding moſt delightful views of the 
bay, and through extenſive woods of cheſnut- 
trees, to Dronea, a ſmall convent of Dominicans 
above La Cava. A friar and a lay- brother, the 
only inhabitants of this retired hermitage, pro- 
vided me with breakfaſt, From this halting- 
place 1 travelled up the woods, over rugged 
rocks and amidſt precipices, to a monaſtery of 
Camaldoli, dedicated to Santa Maria Avocata. 
| The 
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The atmoſphere was unfortunately ſo enveloped 
in clouds that it was but at momentaneous in- 
tervals, when guſts of wind broke the veil, 
that I was indulged with a glimpſe of the coaſt 
and mountains; in vain for me did the ſun illu- 
mine the country below; I could ſeldom even 
perceive how brilliantly thoſe ſcenes were gilded 
by his rays. 


The prior and his affiſtant received me very 


courteouſly, and offered me the monaſtic fare 


their houſe afforded. I accepted the invitation, 


and ſat down with great readineſs to a frugal 
repaſt of macaroni and greens. Whether 
hunger had baniſhed all Epicurean delicacy of 
palate, or the things were uncommonly good in 
their kind, I certainly found a great reliſh in 
this homely meal, 

After dinner I wandered into the woods, 
where the monks have cut walks in the fide of 


the mountain, exactly in the ſame natural ſtyle 


that a Brown would have adopted had he been 
called upon to lay out a fimilar ſituation. The 
P 3 clouds 
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clouds for ſome time obſtructed all proſpect, but 
towards evening they were diſperſed, and af- 
forded me the enjoyment of a moſt ſurprifing 
view. I appeared to look down from another 
region, through an opening in the vault of the 
heavens. 

The convent occupies the point of a promon- 
- tory projecting from the mountain, and has ſo 
ſteep a fall on the three other ſides, that I ſhud- 
dered on the firſt loox downwards, The Sorren- 
tine mountains lay all within fight, tumbled in 
rude majeſtic confuſion ; towns and - villages 
ſeemed like dots in a map, and the bounds of - 
the ſea were loſt in the ſky. 

The Camaldoli are ſent hither by rotation 
from other conyents ; they lead a hard life, and, 
for every purpoſe of human and national benefit, 
2a very uſeleſs one; they are fully ſatisfied that 
it is of the utmoſt advantage to themſelves in 
particular, as they thereby become more ac- 
ceptable to the Deity, and alſo to the public at 
large, by the efficacy of their prayers, which 


ſtop 
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ſtop the uplifted ſcourge before it reaches the 
heads of guilty mortals. Their oriſons are al- 
molt inceſſant, and application to ſtudy is not 
allowed; indeed they are effectually prevented 
from purſuing it by ſeven ſummonſes to chutch 
if twenty-four hours, and by a cuſtom of pauſ- 
ing and meditating at each verſe of their office, 
They however enjoy the liberty of walking out 


with greater latitude than the Carthuſians, and 


look healthy. The air of this place is very 
pure, but is cruelly diſturbed with thunder- 
ſtorms, eſpecially in winter, at which ſeaſon not 
a week paſſes without ſome part of the buildings 
being ſtruck with lightning, The monks affect 


to treat it with great contempt, relying boldly 


on the protection of the Madonna ; yet they ac- 


knowledged to me, that very lately a prieſt had 


been ſtruck down at the altar, and a lay-brether 
killed, The winds are ſo boiſterous and cutting, 


that neither flowers nor fruit can be raiſed, 


therefore the gardens belonging to cach cell are 
ſtocked with cabbages only; fometimes the 
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blaſt overſets the lay-brothers as they croſs the 
court with the dinner for the monks, and ſweeps 
away the baſket with the proviſions, Snow lies 
here half the year. The poſſeſſions of the mo- 
naſtery yield about two thouſand ducats annually 
(C375) and agents in the cities along the coaſt 
ſupply it daily with fiſh and other neceſſaries. 
Women are allowed to enter the incloſure only 
on tiwo days in the year; all male pilgrims and 
travellers are lodged and fed during three days ; 
and as the ſea is ſometimes too rough to allow a 
paſſage.to Amalfi and other places by water, this 
houſe is of infinite ſervice to paſſengers, being 
ſituated on the only practicable road acroſs the 
mountains. 

In the afternoon I walked down to Majuri, a 
town containing five thouſand inhabitants, fitu- 
ated n the ſhore at the mouth of a deep val- 
ley; the torrent that has worn this hollow does 
frequent damage, and often ſweeps away both 
gardens and houſes. The higher parts of the 
mountains that incloſe this valley abound in 


ever: 
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evergreen oaks of a diminutive ſize; coppice- 
wood cloaths the ſides; vines, and hanging gar- 
dens of orange-trees fill up the lower region, 
The people of Majuri are active and induſtrious, 
trading in fruits of their own growth, and 


in macaroni made with wheat which they draw 


from Puglia: by their ſkilful method of com- 
pounding and kneading the flour, or from ſome 
peculiar excellence in the water and climate, 
they make the beſt pale in the kingdom, 

I was admitted into a garden belonging to a 
gentleman now on his travels, which I viewed 
with great delight, as it is adorned in a ſtyle 
happily adapted to the ſituation and climate, 
The manſon is neat and airy, the gardens inter- 
ſected by canals of limpid water, that either runs 
in ſtrong ſtreams amidſt rich-ſcented parterres, 
or tumbles in caſcades through grottos of ſhell- 
work and ſhady bowers. In his menagerie I 
Was ſurpriſed to find two black cocks * and three 


* Tetrao Minor, 


grey 
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grey hens in fine feather and health, notwith- | 


ſtanding the warmth of this climate, which 


ſeems ill-ſuited to the conſtitution of a bird that 
delights in lofty mountains and cold moraſles, 
Their food here is millet and the green leaves 
of the lettuce, and other plants that grow within 
their pen. Theſe birds were brought from the 
Genoeſe mountains above the gulph of Spezzia. 


SECTION XX. 


EXT day at eight o'clock in the morning, 


I went to ſea in a fix-oared barge. The 
day was mild and rather cloudy ; the ſea per- 
fectly ſmooth, of a dark blue colour, and the 
view of the coaſt ſublime; the lofty mountains 


ſeemed to riſe out of the boſom of the waves, 


covered with verdure to the very ſummit, ex- 
cept ſome rocky pinnacles that ſerved to vary 
the landſcape. Half way down their fides J 
diſcerned many villages ſcattered thicker and 
; thicker 
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thicker as the eye deſcends, till near the bottom 
the ſurface is quite covered with white” houſes 
and orange-groves ; on the boldeſt and moſt 
towering points, convents and. churches are 
placed, and in the deep dales that ſplit. the 
mountainous ridge, are jammed the four ptin. 
cipal towns of the coaſt, The ſhore is rocky 
and bold, turned in many romantic forms, with 
dark caves, paths, and buildings hanging in a 
tremendous manner over the brow ; while be- 


neath lies a noble expanſe of ſea enlivened by 


crowds of light ſkiffs ſkudding acroſs its ſurface. 
Near Majuri is a large cavern full of ſtalactites, 
which being broken from the roof are toſſed 
about by the waves till they are ſmoothed and 
rounded : they are of a milky whiteneſs and 
well poliſhed, and reſemble the concretions 
called confetti di Tivoli, We paſſed before 
Minuri, a ſmaller town alſo dealing in macaro- 
ni, formerly the dock-yard of Amalfi; then 
doubling a promontory we lay on our oars to 


contemplate the town of Atrani, which is 


ſqueezed 
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ſqueezed in between two cliffs joined together 
by buildings; a road winds up this valley to 
* Rayello and + Scala, two epiſcopal cities, or 
rather ſtraggling villages, on the mountain 


tops. ä 


I ſoon arrived at the city of Amalfi; its build- 


ings are not remarkable for elegance or ſize, 


and contain at moſt four thouſand inhabitants, 
who ſeem to be in a poor line of life. Amalfi 
is but a ſhadow of what it was in its flouriſhing 
ſtate, when it extended over the ſtupendous 
rocks that hang on each fide, till crowned with 


battlemented walls and ruined towers. It pre- 


ſents ſew objects that can recall any idea of its 


* This place was founded in the eleventh century by 
ſome refugees from Amalfi, and therefore called Ravello 
from the word rebelles. It was plundered in 1137, by the 
Imperialiſts. Many Neapolitan families are ſaid to have 
come from hence. 

Near this place which they had ſtormed, the prince of 
Capua, and his allies were routed by king Roger. It was 
2g1in ſacked by the emperor's troops in 1137. Thele ſees 
are now united under one biſhop, 
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ancient proſperity, The cathedral is in the leaſt 
agreeable of thoſe ſtyles of architecture that 
were invented or adopted in the barbarous ages, 


when Grecian rules and proportions were for- 


gotten, The ſteeple is one of the uglieſt of its 
kind, and.the portico has not even Gothic light- 
neſs. Two grand antique columns of red Egyp- 
tian granite placed at the entrance of the 
chancel, make the deformity of the ſurrounding 
objects more viſible. Under the choir is the 
chapel and tomb of the apoſtle St. Andrew; in 
- Whoſe honor the edifice was dedicated, when 
cardinal Capuano, in 1208, 'brought his body 
from Conſtantinople. This crypta .reſembles 
that of St, Matthew at Salerno in ſhape and un- 
couth arrangement of- marble ornaments upon 
the walls. 

Near the landing place is a low gate, com- 
poſed of the fragments of an elegant Pagan 
| temple. Two beautiful Corinthian capitals, 
with ſome pieces of cornice and ſoffita, are 
placed as ſupporters of the arch. 

The 
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The origin of this archiepiſcopal city, which 
is not mentioned by any hiſtorian of the upper 
empire, is differently accounted for: the opi- 
nion moſt generally received is, that about the 
middle of the fourth century a conſiderable 
number of Roman families, either from private 
views of emolument, or m conſequence of com- 
pulſory orders from the emperor, left Rome, and 
embarked for Conſtantinople; but, meeting 
with ſtorms on their paſſage, were caſt away on 
the ſhore of Salerno, and deprived of the means 
of purſuing their voyage. In this ſtate of per- 
plexity they long remained, but at laſt came to 
the reſolution of ſettling on the preſent ſite of 
Amalfi; where they expected to enjoy ſecurity 
and ſufficient plenty of the neceſfaries of life. 
The firſt notice its hiſtorian, Panſa, has been 
able to diſcover, dates no higher than the latter 
end of the fixth century. Impervious moun- 
tains and inacceſſible coaſts preſerved this infant 
ſtate from the firſt fury of the Lombards, who 
ſeldom 
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ſeldom attempted the conqueſt of a maritime 
people. 
In the year 825, when this little republick 
had, under the patronage of the eaſtern empe- 
rors, attained a degree of wealth and reputation 
ſufficient to excite the ambition of its neigh. 
bours, Sico, prince of Salerno, marched a body 
of troops by night, and ſurpriſed Amalfi: dif- 
ſentions among the citizens had encouraged and 
facilitated his enterprize. The conqueror car. 
ried off the greateſt part of the inhabitants, and 
compelled them to fix at Salerno, which had 
lately ſuffered a great loſs of people by an epi- 
demical diſorder. This mode of emigration was 
too oppreſſive to effect a ſpeedy union; and be- 
fore the fourth year of their captivity was ex- 
pired, the Amalfitans took advantage of the 
abſence of the Salernitan chiefs, who were then 
carrying on a war with the Beneventans, armed 
themſelves, and after burning and plundering 
Salerno, marched in triumph back to their 


native 
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native abodes ; their late maſters were in no 
condition to oblige them to return, 

Being thus reſtored to their country, the A- 
malfitans framed a better ſyſtem of government, 
and reformed many abuſes in their former legif- 


lation; adopting various meaſures that were 


likely to promote internal concord, and defeat 
the evil intentions of foreign enemies. Their 
firſt plan was to veſt the ſupreme authority in a 


temporary prefect, but the experience of a few 


years cauſed them to prefer lodging that power 
in the hands of a duke elected for the term of 
his natural life. If proſperity be the teſt of 
ſage counſels, this alteration was a wiſe one ; 


for under theſe governors Amalfi attained the 
ſummit of her military and commercial glory. 


Pope Leo the Fourth found the Amalfitans an 
uſeful ally in his wars with the Infidels, and ho- 


noured the commonwealth with the title of De- 


fender of the Faith, The Neapolitans, with 
whom, as Greek vaſſals, they were united in 


ſtrict bonds of friendſhip, experienced many 


ſignal 
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ſignal favours at their hands: the Muſſulmen 
themſelves found it expedient to court their al- 
liance, and to enter into treaty with them. | 

Their fituation had from the beginning given 
them a turn to commerce, and their attention 
to naval affairs ſo much conſequence in the eyes 
of their protector, the emperor of Conſtanti- 
nople, that by his orders a court was eſtabliſhed 
at Amalfi, for the deciſion of all controverſies 
ariſing in maritime tranſactions: its code and 
reports became the general rule in thoſe caſes 
throughout this part of Europe; its precedents 
and decrees were allowed to be good authority 
to found judgment upon, even in foreign tribu- 
nals. The merchants of this town engroſſed the 
trade of the Levant, and tranſacted the com- 
mercial bufineſs of the world in a lucrative and 
excluſive manner. The Piſans, Venetians, and 
Genoeſe, roſe upon their ruin, and, after mono- 
polizing the emoluments of trade for ſome ages, 
made way for the more comprehenſive and dar- 
ing ſpirit of the preſent marſtime powers. 

Vol. III. . The 
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The neceſſities of the eaſtern nations forced 
them, in defiance of all religious antipathies, 
to admit the Amalfitan traders to a free and 
conſtant intercourſe with them, even during 
their hotteſt wars againſt the other Chriſtians. 
Theſe excluſive privileges gave the Amalfitans 
an opportunity of laying the foundation of an 
eſtabliſhment that has long been a moſt painful 
thorn rankling in the fide of the Mahometan 
potentates : I ſpeak of the order of knighthood 
inſtituted under the patronage of St. John of 
Jeruſalem, the members of which were after- 
wards called Knights of Rhodes, and, fince they 


were diſpoſſeſſed of that iſland, Knights of Mal- 


ta, They owe their exiſtence, as a body, to 
the favour theſe merchants enjoyed at the Ca- 
liph's court, and to their compaſhon for the 
pilgrims that viſited the ſepulchre of Chriſt, 
who having neither friend to aſſt, nor houſe to 
receive them, underwent the greateſt hardſhips 
and dangers during their paſſage and ſtay in the 
Holy Land, The charitable traders” obtained 
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leave of the Muſſulmen chief, in 1020, to erect 
two ſmall hoſpitals and a chapel for the uſe of 
votaries coming from the weſtern parts of Eu- 


rope. Many zealous perſons devoted themſelves 


to the ſervice of the fick and diſtreſſed ; the ac- 
tive Amalfitans undertook to collect alms in 
Italy, and to remit the neceſſary ſupplies for 
the infant ſettlement. When the city of Jeru- 


ſalem fell into the hands of the cruſaders, and a 


greater concourſe of pilgrims repaired to the 
holy ſhrine, it was eſteemed proper not only to 
provide for their accommodation at the end of 
their journey, but to ſecure them a ſafe paſſage. 
through countries infeſted by a cruel and inve- 
terate enemy. Then the humble attendants of 
the infirmary cloathed themſelves in armour, and 
ſallied forth in regular troops to meet and eſcort 
the caravans ſafe acroſs the perilous deſerts; 
then'the templars and the hoſpitalers began to 
be conſpicuous, | 
To crown the mercantile and naval glory of 
the republick, it was reſerved to the lot of an 
Q 2 Amalfitan 
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Armalfitan to make, or at leaſt to perfect, the 
moſt important diſcovery ever made for the im- 
provement of navigation. Paſitano, a village 
which ſtands on the ſhore a few miles weſt of 
Amalfi, boaſts of having given birth to Flavius 


Gioia, 'This man, in the early part of the four- 


teenth century, conſtructed the nautical compaſs, 
with eight points, and upon the north point 
fixed a flower de luce, the armorial enſign of 
his ſovereign, who was deſcended from the kings 
of France. It is affirmed by ſome authors, that 
the property in the load ſtone of turning towards 
the north pole was well known long before that 
ra. In the fifth volume of Monſieur de Buf- 
fon's Supplement, or Epoques de la Nature, 
the Chineſe are ſaid to have been in poſſeſſion of 
this ſecret above four thouſand years, but with- 


out ever applying magnetiſm to any purpoſes of 


navigation. He adds, that Homer in his Odyſſey 


ſays, that the Greeks employed the compaſs in 


navigating their ſhips to Troy, about the ſame 


period of time at which the Chineſe have placed 


their 
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their diſcovery. This laſt aſſertion ſeemed to me 
ſo very extraordinary, that I was at the pains of 
examining ſcrupulouſly every part of the Odyſ- 
ſey, but could not find any paſſage that even 
alluded to ſuch a circumſtance : ſeveral gentle- 
men profoundly {killed in the Greek language, 
who know almoſt every line of Homer by heart, 
made the ſame attempt with the ſame ill ſucceſs, 
I ſhould be ſorry to impute a miſtake to ſo emi- 
nent a writer merely upon negative proofs ; but, 
until the paſſage be pointed out to me, I muſt 
withhold my belief of any ſuch expreſſion exiſt- 
ing in Homer. | 
Some hiſtorians are of opinjon, that the nauti- 
cal compaſs was invented about the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, improved and rendered 
proper for the ſervice of navigation by Gioia 
about an hundred years after. The reign of 
Edward the Third is the epocha at which we 
can fix with any certainty its being commonly 
uſed. I believe a very imperfect idea of the 
virtues of the magnetic needle exiſted before the 
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year 1302 ; the principles were not unknown; 
but there till hung a yeil over them, which 
hindered their being thoroughly inveſtigated, 
though ſome feeble attempts may have been 
made towards it, Flavius Gioia no doubt took 
the hint from ſome precurſory experiments, but 
was ſagacious or fortunate enough to find out 
the real method of rendering this extraordinary 


quality of matter beneficial to ſociety. 


SECTION XXI. 


MALFI was too flouriſhing a ſtate, and 

> too tempting an object of conqueſt, to 
eſcape the ambitious eye of the Norman princes ; 
as they never piqued themſelves upon the juſtice 
of their enterprizes, and were ſeldom deterred 
by difficulties, Amalfi had every reaſon to ex- 
pect an attack, which could not fail of proving 
ruinous to a trading nation; to prevent its bad 
1 | effects, 


| 


% 
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effects, it was agreed by the citizens to make a 
voluntary ſurrender of their liberties to Robert 
Guiſcard. 

The Normans proving harſh maſters, and an 
opportunity offering for regaining their indepen- 
dance, the Amalfitans roſe in arms againſt duke 
Roger, and, after many ſufferings, had the ſatis- 
faction of ſeeing him raiſe the ſiege of their city, 
which he had long blockaded with a conſider- 
able force. The holy war, which was then 
looked upon as the common cauſe of Chriſten- 
dom, may in this inſtance be ſaid to have made 
the Amalfitans ſome return for their zeal in be- 
half of the pilgrims and ſojourners in Paleſtine ; 
for it was a ſummons to the cruſado, that drew 
off the greateſt part of the beſiegers, and pro- 
cured the deliverance of the town. In the year 
1100 the duke found means, by bribing and 
ſowing diſſentions among the inhabitants, to re- 
poſſeſs himſelf of this ſtate, and to aboliſh even 
the ſhadow of its republican conſtitution. From 
this period Amalfi become loſt to its former 
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connections, and expoſed to the attacks of every 


power at variance with its new maſters, . The 


prince of Capua, the Piſans, and the Gernians, 
Lid it waſte at different times. The pillage by 
the Piſans forms a. very intereſting epocha for 
all nations that have modelled their juriſpru- 
dence upon the inſtitutious of the Roman law, 


for they carried away the pandects *, a copy of 


the code which was compiled by order of Juſti- 
nian the Firſt ; this table had been brought as a 


curiofity from Greece, by a merchant, but had 


not obtained any authority at Amalfi, where the 


Theodofian code was in force. The other ſtates 


in the ſouth of Italy were either governed by the 


maxims of the Lombards, or had compiled a 
mixed ſyſtem of Gothic, Greek, Roman, and 
Norman laws. The pandects were no ſooner 
arrived in Tuſcany, than the emperor Lotharius, 
who was perſuaded that their ſpirit was favour- 


* Pandetz (in Latin Digeſta), ſo called from their em 
bracing the whole circle of jul RPO, 
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able to his intereſts, employed Irnerius to reviſe 


and arrange them, and then he ordered .them 


to be read and taught in all ſchools throughout 


his dominions. Accurfius afterwards reduced 


them to their preſent form of codices, and di- 


geſts ; and ſuch has been their ſucceſs, that in 


almoſt every part of Europe they have entirely 


ſuperſeded, or at leaſt prevailed over, the Celtic 


traditional modes of judgment, the Lombard 
cuſtoms, and in ſhort over the inſtitutes of all 
the various conquering nations of the north, 
that divided the Roman ſpoils among them. 
England alone has conſtantly refuſed them ad- 
mittance into her conſtitutional juriſprudence, * 
Some of her tribunals.indeed, which, having in- 


ſpection in maritime and eccleſiaſtical caſes, 


may be pronounced of foreign origin, have 
adopted their ſpirit and practice: profeſſors of 


civil and canon law have often attempted to ex- 


tend their uſe and powers, but have always met 


with a vigorous oppoſition from the nation, which 


with great juſtice conſiders her old common law 
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as the law of freedom, and the rock on which 
the glorious fabrick of her conſtitution is found- 
ed. The Roman code was the offspring of deſ- 
potiſm, nurtured by abſolute monarchs, and a 
venal crew of civilians; how therefore can we 
expect the delicate plant of liberty ſhould thrive 
under its ſhade ? 

Long before the age of Juſtinian, the ancient 
Roman tables, which, altho* in many inſtances 
favourable to ariſtocracy, and inimical to gene- 
ral extenſive liberty, were till calculated for a 
republican government, had undergone great 
and material changes and mutilations; and 
ſurely it cannot be ſuppoſed, that a committee 
appointed by the Emperor of the Eaſt was 
likely to pay great regard to the welfare of the 
people in any inſtance where 1t claſhed with the 
views and apparent intereſts of the monarchs, 
Giannone, and other civilians, launch out into 


the moſt rapturous praiſes of the Juſtinian code, 


and think it impoſhble for any nation to emerge 
out of barbariſm without the helping hand of 
the 
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the civil law, or to maintain due order in its 
government, if it follows any rules not perfectly 
conſonant to thoſe doctrines. | 
However predominant the ſpirit of this ſyſtem 
may be in the legal inflitutes of the Two Sicilies, 
nevertheleſs, a moſt materia] portion of their 
juriſprudence is derived from the Lombards, 
French, Goths, and Greeks, In Abruzzo, 2 
mountainous and retired province, the traces of 
Lombard laws and uſages are very conſpicuous ; 
but almoſt every town throughout the kingdom 
has cuſtoms of its own, partaking, more or 
leſs, of the nature of the conſtitutions belong- 
ing to the old inhabitants. | 
The feudal tenure appears to have been in- 
troduced by. the Lombards into the northern 
provinces, and into the ſouthern by the Norman 
conquerors, who were accuſtomed to it in their 
native country: ſcarcely any ſymptoms of it 
are to be diſcerned in the government of the 
Greeks, The Spaniſh line of kings made greater 
alterations in the law of the land than any 


of 
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of the preceding dynaſties; and particularly 
bent their efforts towards eradicating all remains 
of Lombard inſtitutes. | 

: Commerce, that capricious child of induſtry, 


which proſpers only when left to the freedom of 


1 
[] 
: 


its own regulations, and certainly droops as ſoon 
as touched by the hand of power, however ten- 
derly applied, fickened and withered at Amalfi 
after the deſtruction of its liberty. The diſor- 
der was incurable, and early in the æra of the 
Angevines had reached its laſt ſtage. Trade 


was entirely loſt to this coaſt in the reign of Joan 
the Firſt. The alienation of its lordſhip to feu- 


0 dal proprietors was no doubt a circumſtance that 
0 haſtened its diſſolution. The brother of Pope 
ine Martin the Fifth (Colonna,) had the firſt grant 
of Amalfi; the Sanſeverini the next; then 
0 the Orſini acquired poſſeſſion; and laſtly Picolo- 
mini enjoyed it with the title of duke. 
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SECTION XXIL 


AVING taken in proviſions for dinner, 
I embarked, and rowed along the ſhore 
to a tunny fiſhery. The ſeaſon was far advanced, 
and the buſineſs almoſt finiſhed ; but one of the 
watchmen belonging to it explained to me every 
part of the machinery. : 
The nets are ſpread over a large ſpace of ſea 
by means of cables faſtened to anchors, and are 
divided into ſeveral compartments. The en- 
trance is always directed, according to the ſea- 
ſon, towards that part of the ſea from which the 
fiſh are known to come. A man placed upon 
the ſummit of a rock high above the water, 
gives the ſignal of the fiſh being arrived; for he 


can diſcern from that elevation what paſſes under 


the waters infinitely better than any perſon 


nearer the ſurface. As ſoon as notice is given 
that 
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that the ſhoal of fiſh has penetrated as far as 
the inner compartment, or the chamber of death, 
the paſſage is drawn cloſe, and the laughter 
begins, | 

The undertakers of theſe fiſheries pay an ac- 
knowledgment to the king, or the lord, upon 
whoſe land they fix the main ſtay, or foot of the 
tonnara; they make the beſt bargain they can; 
and, till ſucceſs has crowned their endeavours, 
obtain this leave for a ſmall conſideration ; but 
the rent is afterwards raiſed in proportion to their 
capture. | Wn” 

The tunny belongs to Linneus's ſcomber 
among the thoracici, and enters the Mediter- 
ranean about the vernal equinox, travelling in 
a triangular phalanx, ſo as to cut the waters 
with its'point, and to preſent an extenſive baſe 
for the tides. and currents to act againſt, and 
impel forwards. Theſe fiſh repair to the warm 
ſeas of Greece to ſpawn, ſteering their courſe 
thither along the European ſhores, but, as they 
return, approach the African coaſt ; the young 

fry 
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fry is placed in the van of the ſquadron as they 
travel. They come back from the eaſt in May, 
and abound on the coaſt of Sicily and Calabria 
about that time. In autumn they ſteer north- 
ward, and frequent the neighbourhood of A- 
malfi and Naples; but during the whole ſeaſon 
ſtragglers are occafionally caught. 
When taken in May, the uſual time of their 
appearance in the Calabrian bays, they are full 
of ſpawn, and their fleſh is then eſteemed un- 
wholeſome, apt to occafion head-achs and va- 
pours ; the milts and roes are particularly ſo at 
that ſeaſon. To prevent theſe bad effects, the 
natives fry them in oil, and afterwards ſalt them, 
The quantity of this fiſh conſumed annually in 
the Two Sicilies almoſt exceeds the bounds of 
calculation. From the beginning of May to 
the end of October it is eaten freſh, and all the 
reſt of the year it is in uſe ſalted, The moſt 
delicate part is the muzzle. The belly falted 
was called tarantellum, and accounted a great 
delicacy 
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delicacy by the Romans; its preſent name is 
Surra. The reſt of the body is cut into ſlices, 
and put into tubs. | 
We afterwards doubled Cape Conca, ſo called 
from a village built on the declivity of the 
mountain, From this point the coaſt, which 


had hitherto trended from N. E. to S. W. takes 


a ſudden turn to the N. W. and forms a deep 
curve; after which it ſhoots along in a flrait 
line to the Punta di Campanella, and the iſland 
of Capri; its extent greatly exceeds the idea I 


had conceived from an inſpection of the maps, 


and has a much more dreary, naked appearance 


than that part which lies eaſt of Conca. Near 
the cape is a rock called Aſciola, entirely com- 
poſed of a black calcareous ſtone, free from all 
mixture of marine exuviz ; it ſeems to conſtitute 
the great internal maſs of the mountains that 
line the ſhore, In the bend lies Paſſitano. 
Villages now grew ſcarce as we approached the 
main ſea, When the paſſage of Capri began to 
open upon us, we ſteered 8. W. to the Galli, 
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ſuppoſed to be the Syrenuſz, or iſlands once 


inhabited by the Sirens; which Ulyſſes paſſed 
with ſo much caution and hazard. Great revo- 
lutions have been occafioned in their ſhape, ſize, 
and number, by the effects of ſubterranean fire; 
and ſome learned perſons go ſo far as to affert, 


that theſe rocks have riſen from the bottom of 


the ſea ſince Homer ſang his rhapſodies; conſe- 
quently, that thoſe monſters dwelt on ſome other 
ſpot, probably Sicily or Capri. The tradition of 
Sirens refiding hereabouts is very ancient and 
univerſally admitted; but what they really 
were, diveſted of their fabulous and poetical 
diſguiſe, is not eaſy to diſcover, It is remark- 


able, that all the iſlands at the points of land, 


which advance into the ſeas of Italy, were ſup- 
poſed to be the place of reſidence, or burial, of 
a Goddeſs or Siren; from which opinion we may 
argue, that on thoſe promontories ſome female 
ſovereign once dwelt in times of which no re- 
cords are exiſting. As the ancient Germans 
and Greeks were wont to pay obedience to per- 

Vol. III. R ſons 
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ſons of the weaker ſex, it is not abſurd to ſup- 
Poſe that the old inhabitants of Italy, perhaps 
ſprung from the ſame ſtock, were alſo accuſtomed 
to entruſt the ſceptre to the hands of a woman ; 
the poſt ſhe choſe for her refidence was, no 
doubt, ſtrongly fortified, and well fituated for 


her piratical ſubjects to dart out upon, and inter- 


cept, all veſſels that navigated thoſe ſeas in ages 
when it was impoſſible to fail at any conſiderable 
diſtance from land. Thus they may have ren- 
dered themſelves formidable to mankind by 
violence and martial exploits; but it is more 
natural to veſt the power of the Sirens in the 
arts and corruptions of peace, and more conſo- 
nant to the idea generally entertained of them. 
The ſweet retreats that abound inthe Surrentine 


peninſula, the enchanting proſpects, the plenty 
of all the neceſſaries, and even luxuries of life, 


and the ſoft temperature of the climate could 
not fail of attracting ſtrangers : there they muſt 
inſenfibly have acquired a reliſh for pleaſure and 
indolence that enervated both their bodies and 
minds, 


| 
| 


———— — 
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minds, and rendered every other country odious 
to them. Perhaps, in very remote ages, when 
Italy was poſſeſſed by nations whoſe very names 
are now unknown, there was a period of wealth, 
elegance, refinement, and learning, ſucceeded by 
ages of barbariſm, that have effaced all re- 
membrance of it: the ſubjects of the Sirens may 
then have excelled in arts and ſciences, Their 
intereſt and policy might make them ſuperla- 
tively ingenious and induftrious in enticing fo- 
reigners to their abodes, and equally expert in 
tainting their rude minds with vice aud effemi- 
nacy. We have almoſt certain authority, that 
Learning flouriſhed in this part of Europe before 
the Trojan war, but it was probably in the hands 
of the prieſts ; the ancient rites practiſed on the 
banks of the Avernan lake corroborate this opi- 
nion; ſuperſtition, thus called in to the aſſiſtance 
of vice muſt have been irrefiſtible, and made it 
dangerous indeed for an adyenturer to land at 
any port on this coaſt, | 

R 2 Theſe 
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Theſe iſlands are five in number; on the largeft 
is a watch-tower, and the next has a deſerted 
hermitage. We went aſhore on the principal 
one in a cove formed by a crack in the great 
| maſs of rocks; a crowd of fiſhermen were come 
in to dine and dry their nets, The iſland is 
only a narrow ſemicircular ridge covered with a 
ſhallow coat of ſoil ; two other little iſlands and 
ſome jagged rocks, juſt peeping above the waves, 
correſpond with this one ſo as to trace the out- 
line of a volcanical crater, The compoſition of 
them all is at top-a calcareous rock extremely 
ſhaken, tymbled and confuſed, mixed with 
maſſes of breccia, diſpoſed in a moſt irregular 
manner; below theſe is lava; and the deeper the 
eye follows it, the ſtronger are the marks of fire; 
below the ſurface of the water, and in ſome 
places above it, the layers are complete blocks 
of baſaltes, Hence it is fair to preſume, that 
eentral fires have heaved up to light the torrified 
ſubſtances that originally lay near their focus, 

with 
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with all the intermediate ſtrata that covered them 
from the ſea, The layers incline downwards 
from eaſt to weſt; the air ſeems to have forced 
its way into part of the maſs while in fuſion, 
and by checking its workings cauſed many large 
caverns to be left in it, Theſe iſlands are un- 
eultivated and uninhabited fince the old hermit 
of St. Antonio died, Myrtle covers moſt of the 
ſurface; but I think figs and capers, of which 
ſome plants have ſprung up in the crevices of 
the rock, would 'grow well here, and furniſh a 
quantity of fruit that might be exchanged for a 
ſtock of proviſions ſufficient to ſupport;a few fa- 
milies; and a ciſtern would contain water enough 
for their uſe. 

Our pilot, who acted as cook, had provided 
a moſt plentiful ſupply of limpets, prawns, and 
red mullets, caught while I was examining the 
rock. The pleaſure of the repaſt was enhanced 
by the wildneſs of the ſcenery. 


R 3 From 
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From hence we bore away for the channel of 
Capri, and failed paſt Donerana, the laſt hamlet 
on the ſouth fide of Cape Campanella. It is fa- 
mous among mariners for being haunted by evil 
ſpirits, who have now poſfeſhon of the ancient 


domain of thoſe Pagan devils, the Sirens. The 


vines of Donerana grow between rows of lentiſ- 
cus, the common plant that over. runs the 
country. The ſyptic qualities of this ſhrub are 
communicated to the liquor of the vine, which 
almoſt cauſes ſuffocation, when thoſe that drink 
much of it lie on their backs, the uſual ſleeping 
poſture of the Neapolitans. This heavy night- 
mare, always happening to them here, would 
be ſufficient to frighten theſe ignorant people; 
but another circumſtance increaſes their terror 3 
their ears are ſtunned with continual hiſſings and 


rattling of pebbles rolling down upon them. 


The caſe is this: the inn ſtands half way up the 
hill, near an immenſe heap of ſtones, brought 


thither by a torrent; and the refuſe of ſupper, 
: wait h 
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which is thrown out upon this heap, draws 
together a legion of rats who fight for the 
ſpoil. Theſe animals make a prodigious ſqueak. 
ing, and in the ſcuffle drive the looſe ſtones 
down to the water edge. 

We ſoon doubled the Cape, and ran in four 


hours acroſs the gulph to Naples. 


* 
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MULTA nh VIDENTUR ESSE DE SICILLE DIGNITATE, 
VETPSTATE, UTILITATE, DICENDA. 


CIC, IN VERREM. 


a 
GEOGRAPHICAL VIEW 


-- OF. THE 


KINGDOM or SICILY, 


SECTION XXIII. 


SITUATION Ax D EXTENT. 
ay CILY is an iſland in the Medijterranean 


ſea, adjoining to the ſouthern extremity of 
Italy, and extends from latitude 26 25, to lati- 
tude 38 25, and from longitude 125 30, to 
longitude 16 5, eaſt from London. Its greateſt 
jength 210 miles, breadth 1 335 circumference 


po, its form triangular, 
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MOUNTAINS. 


Etna, the largeſt volcano in Europe; Erix, 
or Monte 8. Giuliano, Madonia, Erei, Buſamar, 
Monti di Peloro. 


RIVERS. 


La Giaretta, Fiume ſalſo, Belici, Fiume 
grande, Fiume di Lentini, Anapo, Fjume di 
Raguſa, F. di Naro, Platani, F. di Calatabel- 
lota, F. di S. Bartolomeo, L'Amiraglio, F. di 
Nifi. 


LAKES. 


Biveri. 


ISLANDS. 


Lampeduſa, Pantellaria, Lipari, Vulcano, 
Saline, Uſtica Alicudi, Felicudi, Panaria, 
vtromboli, Favagnana, Levanſo, Barrone, Car- 
dinifi, delle femine. 


NUM. 
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NUMBER or INHABITANTS. 


According to the enumerations made in 1714, 
it contained 1,133,163 inhabitants, including 
40,000 ecclefiaſtics, and 110,000 inhabitants of 
Palermo. In 1615, it contained 1,109,234. In 
1505, it contained, 488, 500, without reckoning 
the inhabitants of Palermo or Meſſina. 


PROVINCES. 


Three, viz. Val di Noto, Val di Mazars, 
Val Demona, They contain 42 towns belong- 
ing tothe demeſne, and 310 baronial. 


GOVERNMENT. 


It is governed by a viceroy, in whoſe abſence 
the archbiſhop of Palermo is regent. The 
general aſſembly of parliament is compoſed of 
66 archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots and priors, 
which form the Bracchio Ecclefiaſtico. Fifty- 
eight princes, 27 dukes, 37 marquiſſes, 27 

counts, 
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counts, 1 viſcount, and 79 barons, form the 
militare ; and the demaniale confiſts of forty- 
three repreſentatives of free towns. Out of each 
bracchio four deputies are choſen to conduct 
public buſineſs ; but the viceroy, the prince of 
Butera, and the prætor of Palermo, are always 
the three firſt, N. B. There are many titled 
perſons that have no ſeat in the aſſembly, viz. 
62 princes, 55 dukes, 87 marquiſſes, 1 count, 
and 282 other feudatories, 


| ECCLESIASTICAL GOVERNMENT. 
Three archbiſhopricks, and ſeven biſhopricks, 


ARMS. 


Party per ſaltire Arragon and Swabia. 


| Trinacria, from its three capes, Pelorus, Li- 
lybeum, and Pachinus. Sicani, from the Si- 
cani; and Sicily, An ard Siculi, its ancient 
inhabitants, | | | | 
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NAME. 


1. Val di Noto. 
So called from its principal towns, 


EXTENT. 


2560 miles in circumference, 


RIVER S. 


Giarretta, Gurnalonga, Lentini, S. Giuliano, 
Anapo, Cafibili, Abiſſo, Raguſa, Dirillo, Ma- 
nomuza, Salſo. 


LAKES. 


Biveri. 


S EA-PO RTS. 
Syracuſe, Auguſta. 


CARICATORI. 


- Syracuſe, Agnuni, Pozzallo, Terranova. 
MOUN. 
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MOUNTAINS. 
Artifino, Armellino, Catalfaro. 


PRINCIPAL PLACES, 


Syracuſe biſhoprick. 
Noto capital; Avola, Calatagerone, Lentini, 
Terranova, Modica, Calaſcibetta, Caſtrogio- 


vanni, Piazza, S. Filippo, Auguſta, Vizini, 
Carlentini, Mineo, Aidone. 


RUINED CITIES. 


Syracuſe, Camerina. 


NAME. 
2. Val di Mazzara, 

Called from a city. ö 
EXTENT. 


302 miles in circumference, 


RIVERS. 
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RIVERS. 
Belici, Platani, Naro, Calatabellota, S. Bar- 
tolomeo, Amiraglio. 


SEA-PORTS. 


Palermo, Girgenti. 


% 


CARICATORI. 


Alicata, Girgenti, Siculiana, Sciacca, Maz- 
Zara, Trapani, Caſtelamare, Palermo, Termini, 
Rocella. 8 


MOUNTAINS. 


San Giuliano, Pelegrino, Buſalmar, Bonifa- 
ti, Quiſquina, Cometa, S, Calogero, Monte 
d' Oro, 


PRINCIPAL PLACES. 
Palermo, Montreale, archbiſhopricks. 
Mazzara, Girgenti, biſhopricks, 

Vor. III. 8 Trapani. 
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Trapani, Alicati, Alcamo, Termini, Caſtel- 
vetrano, Marſala, Naro, Sutera, Caſtronovo, 
Corleone, Salemi, Sciacca, 


RUINED CITIES 
Agrigentum, Segeſta, Selinus. 


3. VAL DE MONA. 


NAME. 
Of uncertain etymology. 


EXTENT. 


313 miles in circumference. 


RIVERS. 


Giaretta, Niſi, Freddo, Alcantara. 


SEA-PORTS. 


Meſſina. 
Meſſina, 8. Aleſſio, Gallidoro, Taormina, 
| Melazzo, 
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Melazzo, Patti, Brolo, Naſo, S. Marco, Aqua- 
dolce, Caronia, Tuſa, Cefalu, Catania, Trizza. 


MOUNTAINS. 


Etna, Madonia, Roflo, Cannata, Sori. 


PRINCIPAL PLACES. 


Meſſina, archbiſhoprick. 
Catania, Cefalu, Patti, Lipari, biſhopricks. 
Rametta, Taorminæ, Randazzo, Melazzo, 
Miſtretta, Jaci, Traina. 
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TABLES OF SICILIAN COINS. 


| GoLD Cotns. 7:1 Sink Coins. 
1. Piece of 6 eee Scudo, equal to I2taris 
Za 


2. Piece of three ditto, or on Ducat - - 10 
3. Piece of two ditto | Mezzo feudo - 6 
4. Piece of one ducat and a half. |Terzo di ſcudo 4 
| Piece of three tari 3 
— of a tari equal to the tari of Naples. 
The tarĩ equal to the carlino of Naples. 


Ba Ass. Grano, equal to ſix Neapolitan calli or half a grano. 
Mezzo-grano, equal to three calli of Naples. 
Other ſubdiviſions are ſeldom met with. 


_ _ 


| The ounce or onza 3 ducats or 30 taris, 


The ſoudo S | x2 taris. 
The ducat 2 10 taris, 
The tari 2 | 20 grano. 
The grana 6 piccioli. 


Accompts are kept in onza, tari, and grano. Upon an average the 
ducat is worth forty-five pence Engliſh money. | 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
There are two ſorts of weights uſed in Sicily. 


1. Grande. 
1 Cantaro contains 110 rotoli 
1 Rotolo 33 ounces | This cantaro is equal to 215 pounds 
1 1b 12 ounces | of avoirdupois weight. 
1 Ounce 30 trapeſi | 

2. Common. 
x Cantaro contains 100 rotoli 7 This cantaro is equal to 178 pounds 
1 Rotolo 30 ounces weight avoirdupois. 


DRY 
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DRY MEASUR E——Corn. 
1 Salma generale contains 16 tomoli—equal to 20 Wincheſter buſhels, 
uſed in meaſuring wheat. 
2 Salma a la groſſa contains 20 tom.— equal to 24 W. buſhels, uſed for 
barley, beans, &c. 


LIQUID ME ASURE——Or. 
1 Caffis weighs 18 pounds avoirdupois. 
Wine. 1 Salma contains 8 quartari. 1 Quart contains 12 quartucii, 
LINEAL ME ASURE. 


12 Oncie makes xr palmo, equal to 10 inch. 3 lines. 
$ Palmi make 1 canna, equal to 6 feet 8 inches. 
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A 
SHORT SKETCH 
OF THE 


HISTORY or SICILY, 


SECTION XXIV. 


3 

T has been the cuſtom of all Sicilian chro- 
nologiſts to deduce the pedigree of their 
nation in a regular line from Gomer, the ſon of 
Japhet, whom they ſuppoſe to have ſettled in 
Sicily very ſoon after the Flood; but their con. 
jectures can throw no light on hiſtory, nor even 
afford ſatis faction to any reaſonable antiquarian 
curioſity. I ſhall therefore paſs thoſe early ages 
over unnoticed : the laws, manners, language 


and 
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and achievements of the people-that inhabited 
Sicily in the infancy, or rather revival, of ſociety, 
lie hidden behind an impenetrable cloud. Abo- 
rigines, Cyclops, Sicani, and Siculi, are names 
given to nations that occupied this country ſuc- 
ceſſively. Next came colonies from Greece, who 
ſeized upon the maritime parts of this fertile 
| Iſland abounding in harbours; the luxuriant ſoil 
ſupplied them with rich articles of exportation, 
and by commerce their numbers, wealth, and 
power increaſed in a rapid progreſſion ; while 
the old inhabitants, confined to the inner moun- 
tainous regions, remained in an uncivilized ſtate, 
By degrees their name, race, and character be- 
came undiſtinguiſhably blended with that of 
their invaders, 

- Ariſtocracy prevailed at firſt in the Greek ſet- 
tlements, but ſoon made way for tyranny z in its 
turn expelled by democracy: one of the earlieſt 
deſtroyers of common liberty was Phalaris of 
Agrigentum, who reigned ſix hundred years 
before Chriſt ; his example was contagious ; a 


S 4 legion 
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legion of tyrants ſprang up, and not a oommon- 
wealth in the iſland eſcaped the laſh of an uſurp- 
er. Syracuſe was the moſt oppreſſed and torn 
to pieces by diſſention, as its wealth and pre- 
ponderance in the general ſcale held out a greater 
temptation than other cities to the ambition of 
wicked men. It requires the combined teſti- 
mony of hiſtorians to enforce our belief of its 
wonderful proſperity, and the no leſs extraor- 
dinary tyranny of ſome. of its fovereigns. Theſe 
Grecian golonies attained to. ſuch excellence in 
arts and ſciences, as emboldened them frequently 
to vie with the learned and ingenious in the 
mother country; nay, often enabled them to 
bear away the palm of victory; there needs 
no ſtronger proof of their literary merits than a 
bare recital of the names of Archimedes, The- 
ocritus, Gorgias, and Charondas. 


n. CAR. 
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II. 


CARTHAGINIANS. 


But the Sicilian Greeks were not deftined to 
enjoy the fweets of their fituation without mo- 
leſtation. Very ſoon after their arrival, the in- 
habitants of the neighbouring coaſt of Africa, 
who had ſucceeded the Phœnicians in ſome an- 
cient ſettlements on the coaſt, began to aſpire to 
a ſhare of Sicily. Carthage ſent large bodies of 
forces at different times to eſtabliſh her power 
in the iſland, and about five hundred years be- 
fore the Chriſtian æra had made herſelf miſtreſs 
of all the weſtern parts of it. The Siculi retained 
poſſeſſion of the midland country,and the ſouthern 
and eaſtern coaſts were inhabited by the Greeks. 


III. 
GEL O. 


About that time Gelo was choſen prince of 
Syracuſe, on account of his virtues, which grew 


ſtill more conſpicuous after his exaltation; had 


the 
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the example he ſet been followed by bis ſucceſ- 
ſors, the advantages of freedom would never 
have been known or wiſhed for by the Syracuſans, 
The qualities that endeared him, while living, 
to his people, rendered him, when dead, an 
object of veneration to their poſterity ; the ſenſe 
of his goodneſs was ſo ſtrongly impreſſed on 
their minds by tradition, that long after, in the 


very criſis of a revolution, the ſtatues of Gelo 


were excepted from the general ſentence of de- 


ſtruction pronounced againſt thoſe of all later ſo- 


vereigns. The Carthaginians found in him a 


vigorous opponent to their project of enſlaving 
Sicily, a project invariably purſued, but never 
accompliſhed. 


HIER O. 

Hiero ſucceeded his brother Gelo, and, con- 
trary to the uſual progreſſion, began his reign 
by a diſplay of bad qualities. Senſible of his 
error, and improved by experience, he after- 
wards adopted more equitable meaſures. At his 

death 
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death the Syracuſans threw off the yoke, and for 
fixty years revelled in all the joys of freedom. 
Their peace was however diſturbed by the Athe- 
nians and the Carthaginians. The latter plun- 
dered Agrigentum, and threatened ruin to the 
reſt of the Grecian ſtates; but a treaty of peace, 
averted that ſtorm. The Athenians, under pre- 
tence of ſupporting their allies, the people of 
Segeſta, but, in reality, from a thirſt of do- 
minion, inveſted Syracuſe with a formidable 
land and naval armament under the command 
of Nicias; in conſequence of a raſh indigeſted 
plan, ill-conducted attacks, and inadequate 
ſupplies, their whole hoſt was cut to pieces, or 


led away into captivity. 


DIONYSIUS THE ELDER. 


Syracuſe bad ſcarcely time to breathe after her 
victory ere inteſtine wars broke out, and raiſed 
Dionyfius to ſupreme command. Avarice, deſ- 
potiſm, and cruelty, marked every day of his 


a 


reign, 
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reign, but his military enterprizes were crowned 
with conftant ſucceſs. He died in peace, and 
bequeathed a powerful ſovereignty to a ſon of 
his name, 0 | ' 
DIONYSIUS THE YOUNGER, 

tainted with the ſame and worſe vices, but not 
endowed with equal capacity and martial abili- 
ty. In fuch hands the rod of Tyranny ceaſed to 
be formidable, and the tyrant was driven out of 
Sicily by the patriotic party. But matters were 
not ſufficiently ſettled for popular government, 
and Dionyfius reſumed the ſceptre for a while, 


till Timoleon forced him into perpetual exile, 


The ſyſtem of legiſlation ſeemed now to be 
eſtabliſhed upon a moſt promiſing baſis, had not 
all proſpects of permanent liberty in Syracuſe 
been illuſory. 


AGATHOCLES. 


Agathocles, a tyrant more inhuman than any 
preceding uſurper, ſeized the throne, and de- 
lvged the country with blood. Foreign war, 


civil 
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civil ſtrife, and domeſtic diſquiets, were the cons. 
ſtant attendants on his royalty. He was involved 
in a perilous conteſt with the Carthaginians, who 
obtained many advantages over him, drove his 
troops from poſt to poſt, and at laſt blocked up 
his capital. In this deſperate fituation, when all 
foreign. helps were precluded, and hardly a re- 
ſource remained at home, the genius of Aga- 
thocles compaſſed his deliverance by a plan that 
has been admired and imitated by ſome of the 
greateſt generals in ſucceeding ages. He em- 
barked with the flower of his army; forced his 
way through innumerable obſtacles; landed in 
Africa; and, having burnt his fleet; routed the 
Carthaginians in a pitched battle, and laid their 
territory waſte, Carthage ſeemed to be on the 
brink of ruin, and that hour might have marked 
her downfall, had the Sicilian hoſt been compoſed 
of patriotic ſoldiers, and not of ungovernable 
aſſaſſins, Diſcord pervaded the victorious camp, 


murder and riot enſued, and the tyrant, after 
1 beholding 
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beholding his children and friends butchered 
before his face, eſcaped to Sicily, to meet a 
death as tragical as his crimes deſerved*, 


PYRRHUS. 
Anarchy now raged throughout the iſland, 


and every faction was reduced to the neceſſity 


of calling in the aſſiſtance of foreign powers; 
among whom, Pyrrhus, king of Epire took, the 
lead, and reduced all parties to ſome degree of 
order and obedience. Ambition ſoon prompted 


* From the following paſſage in the Menæchmi of Plau- 


tus, it ſeems that we ought to place Phintia and Liparo 


among the Kings of Syracuſe, between Agathocles and 
Hiero the Second, 


Non ego te novi Menzchmum Moſcho prognatum patre, 


Qui Syracuſis perhibere natus eſſe in Sicilia, 


Ubi Rex Agathocles regnator fuit; et iterum Pinthia; - 

Tertium Liparo qui in morte regnum Hieroni tradidit, 

Nunc Hiero eſt. | 

We have many braſs coins of Pinthia ; but he is generally 
ſuppoſed to have been a tyrant of Gela, 


him 
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him to invade thoſe rights he came to defend; 
he caſt off the maſk, and made Sicily feel under 
his ſway as heavy a hand as that of its former 
oppreſſors; but the Sicilians ſoon aſſumed cou- 
rage and ſtrength enough to drive him out of 
the iſland. 


IV, 
ROMANS. 

About this period, a crew of miſcreants, 
called Mamertines, ſurpriſed Meſſina, and after 
a general maſſacre of the citizens, eſtabliſhed a 
republican ſorm of government; their common- 
wealth became ſo troubleſome a neighbour to the 
Greeks, that ; 

. HIERO THE SECOND, 
Who had been raiſed to the chief command at 
Syracuſe in conſideration of his ſuperior wiſdom 
and warlike talents, found himſelf neceſſitated 
to form a league with Carthage, in order to 


deſtroy this neſt of villains. In their diftreſs 
the 
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the Mamertines implored the aſſiſtance of Rome, 
though the ſenate had recently puniſhed with 
exemplary ſeverity one of their own legions for 
2 fimilar outrage committed at Rhegium. The 
virtue of the Romans gave way to the tempta- 
tion, and the defire of extending their empire 
beyond the limits of Italy caſt a veil over every 
odious circumſtance attending this alliance, A 
Roman army croſſed the Faro, relieved Meſſina, 
defeated the Carthaginians, and humbled Hiero 


into an ally of the republic. 


FIRST PUNIC WAR. 


Thus began the- firſt Punic war, which was 
carried on for many years in Sicily with various 
ſucceſs. The genius of Hamilcar Barcas ſup- 
ported the African cauſe under numberleſs dif- 
appointments, and the repeated overthrows of 
his colleagues ; at laſt, finding his exertions in- 
effectual, he adviſed the Carthaginian rulers to 


purchaſe peace at the price of Sicily, Such a 


treaty 
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treaty was not likely to be obſerved longer than 
want of ſtrength ſhould curb the animoſity of 
the vanquiſhed party. 


SECOND PUNIC WAR. 


When their vigour was recruited, Hannibal, 
ſon of Hamilcar, eafily perſuaded therti to reſume 
the conteſt, and for ſixteen years waged war in 
the heart of the Roman territories. Mean while, 
Hiero conducted himſelf with ſo mych prudence, ; 
that he retained the friendſhip of both parties, 
and preſerved his portion of Sicily in perfect 
tranquillity. He died, in extreme old age, be- 
loved and reſpected both at home and abroad. 


HIERONYMUS. 

His grandſon Hieronymus, forſaking this hap- 
py line of politicks, and contraQting an alliance 
with Carthage, fell an early victim to the trou- 
bles his own folly had excited. Once more, 
and for the laſt time, the Syracuſans found 
themſelves in poſſeſſion of their independence, 
but the times were no longer ſuited to ſuch a 

Vor. III. T - ſyſtem; 
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ſyſtem ; diſſentions gained a head, and diſtracted 
the public councils. Carthage could not ſup- 
port them, or prevent Marcellus from under- 
taking the ſiege of Syracuſe, immortalized by 
the mechanical efforts of Archimedes, and the 
immenſity of the plunder. 


V. 


From henceforward the Sicilians relinquiſhed 
all martial ideas, and during a long ſeries of 
generations turned their attention ſolely to the 
arts of peace and the labours of agriculture : 
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Their poſition in the centre of the empire pre- 
ſerved them both from civil and foreign foes, 
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except in two inſtances of a ſervile war. The 


P -———— 


rapacity of their governors was a more conſtant - 
and inſupportable evil. In this ſtate of apathy 
and opulence Sicily remained down to the ſe- 
venth century of our æra, when the Saracens 
began to diſturb its tranquillity. The barba- 
rous nations of the north had before invaded 
and ravaged its coaſts, but had not long kept 


poſſeſſion. The Saracens were more fortunate. 
VI, 
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VI. 
SARACENS. 

In 827 they availed themſelves of quarrels 
among the Sicilians, to ſubdue the country. 
Palermo was choſen for their capital; and the 
ſtandard of Mahomet triumphed about two 
hundred years. In 1038 George Maniaces was 
ſent by the Greek emperor with a great army to 
attack Sicily. He made good his landing, and 
puſhed his conqueſts with vigour ; his ſucceſs 
aroſe from the valour of ſome Norman troops, 
which were at that time unemployed, and ready 
to ſell their ſervices to the beſt bidder. Maniaces 
repaid them with ingratitude, and by his abſurd 
conduct gave the Muſſulmen time to breathe, 
and the Normans a pretext and opportunity of 
invading the Imperial dominions in Italy. Ro- 
bert and Roger of Hauteville afterwards con- 
quered Sicily on their own account, not as mer- 
cenaries; for, having ſubſtantially ſettled their 
power on the continent, they turned their arms 
againſt this iſland in obedience to the dictates of 

1 zcal 
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zeal and ambition. After a ten years ſtruggle, 
the Saracens yielded up in 1072 the rich prize, 
and Robert ceded it to his brother Roger, who 
aſſumed the title of Great Earl of Sicily. 


VII. 
NORMA N 8. 
ROGER, Finsr EARL. 
I hhis firſt ſovereign ruled the ſtate with wiſdom 
and glory, and ranks deſervedly among the 
greateſt characters in hiſtory. He raiſed him- 
ſelf from the humble ſtation of a poor, younger 
ſon of a private gentleman, to the exalted dignity 
of a powerful monarch : by the ſole force of his 
own genius and courage, he governed a nation 
of ſtrangers with vigour and juſtice, and tranſ- 
mitted his poſſeſſions undiſputed to his poſterity, 


Such an aſſemblage of great qualities is well 
entitled to our admiration. 


SIM ON. 
He was ſucceeded by his ſon Simon, whoſe 


reign 
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reign was ſhort, and made way for a ſecond ſon 
called 
» ROGER, Fixsr Kixs. 


VIII. 


In 1127, this prince joined to his Sicilian 
poſſeſſions the whole inheritance of Robert Guiſ- 
card; and aſſumed the regal ſtyle. The greateſt 
part of his reign was taken up in quelling revolts 
in Italy, but Sicily enjoyed profound peace. 


WILLIAM I. 


In 1154 his ſon William aſcended the throne, 
and paſſed his life in war and confuſion, 


WILLIAM II. 
William the Second ſucceeded his father, and 
died without iflue, | | 

TANCRED. 

Tancred, though baſely born, was elected to 
ſucceed him; and, after him, his ſon | 
WILLIAM III. 

who was vanquiſhed by Henry of Swabia. 
13 IX. 
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IK. 
GERMANS. 


FREDERICK- I. 

During the troubles that agitated the reign-of 
his ſon, the emperor Frederick, peace appears 
to have been the lot of Sicily. A ſhort-lived ſe- 
dition, and a revolt of the Saracens, are the only 

| commotions I read of. For greater ſecurity, the 
Saracens were removed to Puglia, four hundred 
years after the conqueſt of Sicily by their an- 
ceſtors. : | 


CONRAD.—MANFRED. 


Under Conrad and Manfred Sicily. remained 
quiet, He | 


X. 
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X. 
FRENCH. 
CHARLES. 


After the battle of Benevento theſe iſlands 
ſubmitted to Charles of Anjou, and for ſeveral 
years obeyed him with a ſervility equivalent to. 
downright ſlavery, notwithſtanding the wanton 
cruelty with which they were treated. But a day 
of retribution came at laſt : Charles, naturally 
of a ſevere temper, and exclufively attached to 
men of the military profeſſion, was apt to look 
upon the other claſſes of his ſubje&s with con- 
tempt, and leave them a prey to his ſoldiers, 
againſt whom no complaints were admitted. 
With ſo decided a protection, his officers gave a 
looſe to every paſſion, and for twelve years Sicily 
was ravaged by as many tyrants as it contained 
Frenchmen : no redreſs could be obtained 2 no 
man would ſtand forth as an advocate ; not a 
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hope was left of future indulgence. Is it a 
wonder then that ſuch horrible oppreſſion ſhould 
urge a vindictive people to their laſt appeal— 
a dagger? John of Procida, with the connivance 
of the Greek emperor, and the king of Arragon, 
ſon-in-law to king Manfred, encouraged the 
growing ferment, till he had worked up the 
minds of the Sicilians to a proper pitch. On 
Faſter Monday, 1282, the Palermitans roſe and 
flew every Provengal they could find. Their 
example was inſtantaneouſly followed by the 
whole iſland, and the proſcription completed. 
No pardon could be expected from Charles, 
therefore the inſurgents offered their crown to 


TW BEL | 
king of Arragon, who accepted and defended 
it againſt all the efforts of his antagoniſt, and 
the tremendous thunders of the Vatican, 


- 


XI. 
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XI. 

JAMES | 
in 1285 ſucceeded his father Peter, and with 
the help of Roger Lauria, the beſt ſeaman of the 
age, kept poſſeſſion. On the death of an elder 
brother he became king of Arragon, and from 
ſcruple intended to reſtore Sicily to the king of 
Naples; but the deſperate iſlanders elected a 
third brother, | 

FREDERICK II. 
whoſe intrepidity and prudence amply juſtified 
the propriety of their choice. During a period 
of forty-one years he maintained his ground 
without allies or reſources, except what he drew 
from his own genius, and the ſteady hatred his 
ſubjects bore} to their former governors. He 
died in 1337, reyered and lamented, leaving a 
flouriſhing kingdom to his ſon 
„ 0 þ 7% 
But it is only in long-eſtabliſhed monarchies, | 
where the wheels of government have acquired 
| by 
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by uſe a ſpontaneous.mechanical motion, that a 
difference of talents in princes makes no very 
efſential change in the political ſyſtem. In ſo 
new and ſo precarious a government as that of 
Sicily, the loſs of this wiſe and reſolute maſter 
was ſoon felt. The great vaſſals of the crown, 
who had bowed with awe before the vigorous 
ſpirit of Frederick, raifed up their heads the 
moment the ſceptre paſſed into weaker hands. 
To add to the diſtreſſes of internal troubles, the 
iſland was invaded by the Neapolitans, and thus 
ſurrounded with danger, Peter breathed his laſt, 
Thecrownin1 342 devolved upon hisinfant child 
LEWIS” 

whoſe reign was a ſeries of misfortunes, Happily 
for him the hereditary enemies of his houſe were 
ſo hampered with diſſentions at home, that they 
had no time to take advantage of his diſtreſs. 
His uncle John ruled, during ſome years of his 
© minority, with great ſteadineſs, but after his 

deceaſe, various factions ſeized the reins by 
turns. Lewis died in 1355, in the flower of his 
of Et 
| FR E- 
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FREDERICK III. 
ſucceeded his brother, and was no better than a 
phantom of royalty, without talents or authori- 
ty. He left an only daughter, 

| MARY, 
acknowledged as queen, but deprived of all 
power by the ſeditious baronage. She eſcaped 
to Spain, and there married her couſin, 

AA TI 
with whom ſhe returned to Sicily, The ap- 
pearance of the royal pair operated a ſpeedy 
change, but it could not be completed without 
a violent ſtruggle. Mary died without iſſue, 
in 1402, and left her huſband to reign alone. 
Martin, whoſe noble ſpirit had endeared him 
to the Sieilians, died in 1409, and his father, 
MARTIN IL 

to whom the crown reverted, did not ſurvive 
him above a year. With him the line of Arragon 
became extinct, and all its kingdoms fell to the 
lot of W 14 
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FERDINAND I. or CASTILLE. 
XII. 


who, by a moſt unparalleled arbitration, was 
raiſed to the throne in preference to eight com- 
petitors. | 
While this award was in agitation, Sicily | 
was thrown into great confuſion by ſome reſtleſs 
leaders; but every thing was ſoon brought to 


proper obedience by the firm and juſt admini- 


ſtration of the new king. 


ALPHONSUS 


the Moceldcent ſucceeded his father, and added 


Naples to his other dominions: the wars that 
attended this acquiſition bad little effect upon 
Sicily, nor was its peace much diſturbed under 
a ſucceſſion of viceroys. On the death of this 
great prince, in 14 58, Sicily was inherited by his 
brother, 


JOHN 
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JOH N, KING or NAvARRRE. 
From this period, the hiſtory of Sicily be- 
comes barren of events, and unintereſting, 
as it was never involved in any of the wars 
that afflicted Italy, The monarchs ſeldom 
viſited this diſtant province, where viceroys have 
ever ſince preſided. Under Ferdinand the Ca- 
tholic, and 6 

XIII. | 
The princes of Auſtria, nothing material occurs, 
except the rebellion, of the Meſſineſe againſt 
Charles the Second. At the death of this 
prince, his ſpoils became an object of furious 
contention; and at the peace of Utrecht, 

al X1V. 

Sicily was ceded to Victor, duke of Savoy. 
Not many years after, the emperor Charles the 
Sixth forced him to relinquiſh this fine iſland, 
and take that of Sardinia as an equivalent. But 
as the Spaniards had had no concern in theſe 
bargains, they made a ſudden attempt to reco- 
ver Sicily ; in which they failed, through the 


vigilance 
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vigilance of the Engliſh admiral Byng. He 
deſtroyed their fleet in 1718, and compelled * 
to drop their ſcheme for a time, 
1 e 
In 1734, the Spaniſh eourt reſumed their 
deſign with ſucceſs. The infant Don Carlos 
drove the Germans out, and was crowned king 
of the Two Sicilies at Palermo. When he paſſed 
into Spain, to take poſſeſſion of that crown, he 
transferred the Sicilian TER to his ſon Ferdi- 


nand the Third of pn Fourth of Naples. 
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Wir go ge ging 19 


SECTION XXV. 


ARLY in December I reſumed my pro- 


ject of viſiting Sicily, which a combina- 
tion of circumſtances had defeated the preceding 
ſummer. An excurſion even in winter could not 
be formidable in ſo ſouthern a latitude ; nor was 
it a ſmall inducement to think that I ſhould be 
leſs. moleſted by inſets of all forts ; that the 
ruins would be tore vifible and acceſſible while 
the ſhrubs and brambles that envelope them were 
|  leafleſs, 
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leaſleſs, than when covered with thick foliage; 


and that I ſhould ſee this celebrated iſland at a 
different ſeaſon from that in which moſt travel- 
lers have viſited it. I provided myſelf with the 
conveniences I thought deſirable in a country of 


Poor accommodations, and was favoured with a 
load of recommendatory letters. I had after- 
. wards little occaſion for the former, and except 


two of the recommendations, the whole packet 
was uſeleſs. - 

In the evening of the 8th of 8 1777; 
I failed from Naples i in a French ſhip. We left 


the port with a very faint breeze, and made little 


way during the whole night, which was delight- 


fully pleaſant, with a bright moon, and mild tem- 


perature of air. By day-break we were but a 
mile ſouth of Capri; its appearance on that aſ- 
pect is remarkably wild and rugged; its bold 


towering cliffs are oppoſed to the tremendous 
ſeas that roll up till then unchecked from 
the Streights of Gibraltar; but, meeting here 


with an immoveable barrier, flow. afterwards 


| STK” 
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ia gentle ſwells into the gulf of Naples; on 
which ſide alone Capri diſplays its elegant beau · 
ties. Te 

With great varieties of calms and briſk gales 
from the N. E. we came in the morning of the 
ioth in fight of the Sicilian coaſt, having the 
Liparean iſles of * Alicudi and. + Felicudi thirty 
miles to the windward, and the iſland of Uſtica 
about twenty on the other quarter. Uſtica is 
ſmall, and not much elevated above the ſea; it 
. has two 'eminences, between which a town and 
fort have lately been. erected, and about eight 
hundred inhabitants ſettled to prevent Barbary 
rovers from making it a place of rendezvous. 
. While it remained deſolate, thoſe pirates were 


* Anciently Ericuſa, from being covered with heath, and 
+ Pheenicuſa, from the abundance of palm-trees, or rather 
palmettos, | 
1 Anciently the ſame name. Some ages ago it was well 
inhabited, and the ruins of a church till remain; but the 
frequent attacks of the Corſairs mow its inhabitants to 
abandon it. 
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vont to lie hidden under its ſhore till a proper 
opportunity offered of darting out upon ſome 


unſuſpecting veſſel, or of making an attack 
upon the northern coaſts of Sicily. The two 
other iſlands riſe like cones out of as water, a 
proof of their volcanic origin. ; 

We here met with contrary winds, gloomy 


weather, and a very rough ſea that toſſed us 
about two days and one night; at length a ſmart 
| breeze ſprang up, and carried us into the harbour 
of Palermo, a few minutes before a ſtorm aroſe 
that would infallibly have driven us off, and pro- 
bably buffeted us about many days; a moal of 
fiſnes was leaping and playing at the entrance of 
che bay when the rain began. The extreme ha- 


zineſs of the weather precluded all view of the 
city and port, a fight I much regretted, having 
built great expectations of delight upon the high- 
Painted deſcriptions I had read of it. When we 
Wende. i itted to prattica*, my books were 

IT ons ihet the ſhip is found to be healthy, and 


therefore admiſſible. 
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carried to the inquiſition, and returned to me 
in the evening for the. fee. of two. taris. 
I took the earlieſt opportunity of paying viſits, 
and delivering the letters I had brought from Na- 
ples to the principal people of the Sicilian me- 
tropolis. Moſt of theſe recommendations came 
from perſons of ſuch rank, and ſuch conneQtions 
with thoſe they were addreſſed to, that I enter- 
| tained the firmeſt confidence of meeting with an 
| agreeable reception in a city renowned- for .its 
civility to foreigners ; but I was deceived in the 
flattering proſpe&; few of my viſits were re” 
turned : na. notice taken of the letters I preſent- 
ed; no civilitigs ſhewn, or a ſingle invitation 
given me to break bread under a Sicilian roof. 
I can 


*, as 


*I have 1 diſcovered, that the cauſe of this general 
light was the appearance at Palermo of a French tranfla- 
tion of Mr. Brydoneꝰ's tour. ThePalermitan nobility thought 


themſelves ſo ill treated by that author, that they deter- 


mined to ſhut their doors for the future upon all Engliſh 
U 2 travellers, 
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I can oily make two exceptions to this univerſal 
coolneſs ; one was that learned antiquary, prince 
Lancellotti of Torremuza, who paid great at- 
tention to my recommendatory introduction, and 
"waſted more of his time in my company than I 
bad a right to expect from a man of his ſtudious 
turn, loaded moreover with the ſuperintendeney 
of the public ſchools. The other was Monfignor 
Severino of Naples, archbiſhop of the united 
Tees of Palermo and Montreale, whoſe evenneſs 
of 'temper, and affability, ſhew how eafily 
| the- heavy duties of the charge fit upon a 
perſon that 'fulfils them with regularity and 
refSlution. 

I was happy in enjoying his converſation 
almoſt every evening during my ſtay in the city, 
and owe to his care all the comforts and hoſpita- 
\ Hty I received in the iſland, I cannot place in 
the "my of. civilities the n granted to 


p — 4 and thus ſcreen their character and foibles from 
| * eye of criticiſm, Bey 
'2 me 
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me by the viceroy (prince of Stigliano), of 
mixing with the crowd on his public nights. I 
had no opportunity of acquiring any inſight into 
the character or manners of the inhabitants, and 
this muſt plead my excuſe with the reader for 
my total filence on that head. | 
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SECTION XXVI, 


N E retirement in which I lived at Palermo 
was rendered doubly irkſome by inceſſant 

rains that confined me great part of the time to 
my apartment. I ſeized every hour of fair 
weather with eagerneſs to roam about the town 
and country, in order to acquire an idea of the 
outſide of the houſes, at leaſt, fince I was de- 
barred acceſs to the inſide. My obſervations 
ſhall be compriſed in a ſmall compaſs, to ſatisfy 
the curioſity of my readers without fatiguing 
their attention. 


* It 
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. * It isnot poſſible to decide whether Palermo 
awed its riſe to an union of the ancient primor- 
dial inhabitants of Sicily, to Phcenician traders, 
to Grecian emigrants, or to the Carthaginians. 

| | Its 


* A great yariety of coins were ſtruck at Palermo under 
its different maſters ; but as it ſeems never to have been an 
independent: ſtate, I ſhall only exhibit a few ſpecimens of 
its ſeveral types, 

5 Nummi Panormitanorum. 
Ex Auro. 
1. COR muliebre——lyra cum figla [AP 
| Ex Argento. 

1. 3 Jovie——Aquila AN. 1 
2. Cap. mul. ſpicis cor. Caput Meduſe et t {ymbolym 
Trinacriz ILANOPMITAN, 

Ex Are, A | 

x. Fig. vir. ft. haſt. t. KAPT TAN»——Cap. Equi eum 
habena XIII. 

2. Cap. Jovis— Aquila eapite conv, Fra ten, TTANOP- 
MITAN, 

3. Cap. Cereris vel Cap. Meduſz cum ſymb. Trin. 
TTANOPMITAN, 
4. Cap. vir, ſymb. Trin. SICILIAE—Aratruny , PA- 
NORMl. 8 

v4 $5. Crux 
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Its name ſcems Greek; but as'we are ignorant 
how it was called in the oriental tongu⸗, it may 
be ſuſpected that Panormus is but a tranflation 
from that language. It was one of the three 
ſtations reſerved by the Phœnicians, when the 
frequent arrival of Greek colonies made it unſafe 
for them to dwell in ſmall factories along the 
coaſts. Till the 494th year of Rome it remained 
in the poſſeſſion of Carthage; it was then ſur- 
rendered to the Romans, who, as long as their 
empire ſubfiſted, had reaſon to applaud the fide- 
lity and attachment of its inhabitants. They 
ſubmitted patiently to the great changes that 
afflicted the Roman republic and empire down 
5. Crux PANORMI vRaſS—Aquil n SE- 
1 gt 


6. Cap. Auguſti ITANOPMITAN—Tria erura. 
| 7. Cap. Cer&ris OMONOIA =Cornucopiz ITANOPMI- 
TAN, 

8. Cap. vir. pers eee mul. ſpic. 
coron. AVGVS, 

9. Cap. Jovi. Templum columnis fultum Nax. E. D. 


to 
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to the year of Chriſt 821, when it was taken hy 
the Saracens, but ſoon abandoned, as they were 
not yet ſufficiently powerful in the iſland to 
maintain their ground. Eight years afterwards, 
their conqueſt being effoctually ſecured, Palermo 
became the metropolis, and flouriſhed two 
hundred” years in barbarie ſplendour. Robert 
Guiſcard and his brother Roger took it from the 
infidels in 1071, and made it the ſeat of empire. 
As long as the ſovereign of Sicily reſided in 
the ifland, Palermo enjoyed the advantages at- 
tendant on the royal preſence; fince they have 
abſented themſelves from it, that of their vice- 
roys has faintly ſupplied the deficiency. /. 
The firſt clear day gave me a defire of viewing 
Palermo from the ſea; on which fide it exhibits 
à moſt noble ſpectacle. Its extenſive bay is con- 
fined by a circle of mountains of various eleva- 
tions and forms; and the ſteeples, cupolas, and 
towers of the city riſe in the plain that extends 
from their foot, and lines the ſhore. Towards 
the weſt, a thick grove ſpreads along the beach 
we | to 


— 
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to the port and lighthouſe, where a foreſt of 
maſts hides the baſe of the huge inſulated rock, 
called Monte Pellegrino. On the eaſt ſide a 
reach of well-cultivated grounds aſcends gra- 
dually to cape Azafran that ſhuts in the gulf. 
'The harbour is very-dangerouſly .open to the 
ſwell and fea from the N. E. quarter; and even 
at the anchoring place ſhips lie ip peril whenever 
a weſterly wind blows, as it ruſhes with great 
impetuoſity through the valley of Colli, between 
the mountains. In former times the haven was 
within the town, compoſed of two long creeks, 
about 100 paces broad, and ſhut. up with a 
boom. They were ſufficiently capacious for the 
ſlight tonnage then in uſe, but about the year 
1520 were choaked with ſand thrown in by the 
fea, or waſhed down by rain; and as there ap- 
peared to. be no poſhbility of reſtoring a proper 
depth of water, they were quite filled up, and 
built upon. 95 | 
Palermo is walled round almaſt in a circular 
form, and is ſaid to contain above an hundred 
and 
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and two thouſand ſouls, exclufive of eccleſiaſticks 
of both ſexes, and of all officers and ſervants be- 
longing to the exown, the church, and the ma- 
giſtracy *. It is divided into four parts by two 
ſtreets that interſect each other at right angles; 
theſe are decorated with ſtatues, fountains, and 
buildings that preſent the idea of a royal city; 
but moſt of the other ſtreets are narrow and 
crooked, and being wretchedly paved, are bu- 
ried in dirt during the winter. Palermo is well- 
lighted with reverberating lamps, and in wet 
weather moveable wooden bridges are provided 
for croſſing the kennels, which then become ra- 
pid torrents. There are no hackney-coaches 8 
the carriages let out for hire, as well as thoſe 
commonly uſed by the nobility, are antique in- 
convenient vehicles, drawn by mules. In ſum- 
mer, and on feſtivals, coaches of greater elegance 
make their appearance. The moſt ſhewy of the 
Amico in his Lexicon, printed in 1759, ſays, that Pa- 
lermo contained 114,131 inhabitants in x59g—111,818 in 
1653—and 102, 106 in 1713. 
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two principal ſtreets is called Il Caſſaro “; the 
other La Nova. At the point of interſection is 
a ſmall octagon area, embelliſhed with ſtatues 
of the ſeaſons ſo ſhort in their proportions, that 
I took them for buſts. Above each is a figure 
of a Spaniſh monarch executed in a better taſte, 
and over theſe, in due gradation, are placed heads 
of ſaints. Near this opening is a ſquare formed 
by the ſenate-houſe, and ſome large convents. 
The centre is crowded with a fountain calculated 
for a much more ample ſpace, and conſequently 
ſeen to great diſadvantage. 

| The Caffaro is terminated-on the north by the 
Porta Felice, a triumphal arch opening to the 
Marina, a handſome quay, whither in ſummer 
nights the inhabitants reſort to enjoy the fanning 
breeze, take refreſhments, and liſten to the ſere- 
nades that enliven the ſtill hour. The other 
extremity joins a large ſquare before the cathe- 
dral, a Gothic edifice, built in 1185 by Arch- 


* From the Arabic Kaſar, a palace, to which it leads. 
| biſhop 
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biſhop Walter, which now threatens ruin; its 
architecture is not the moſt pleaſing of that ſtyle; 
for at the time of the erection of this church it 
had not attained the elegant lightneſs and delicaey 
of ornament, which ſoon after diſtinguiſhed it, 
and produced conſiderable beauty, notwithſtand- 
ing a total deviation from all the chaſte propor- 
tions of the Grecian art. The whole pile is in a 
tottering condition, and calls for ſpeedy aſſiſt- 
ance; a plan for rebuilding great part of it has 
been given in by M. Fuga, the King's architect, 
who propoſes to raiſe a cupola, and refit it en- 
tirely in the modern taſte, The choir ends in 2 
horſe-ſhoe arch, decorated in latter times by Ga- 
gini, the beſt of the Sicilian fculptors, with ſta- 
tues and arabeſques executed in a taſte which un- 
fortunately jars with the general coſtume of the 
place, and would have produced a noble effect in 
any edifice where it was more in uniſon with 
that of the-other decarations. 

The eaſtern iſle contains ſeveral tombs of ſo- 
vereigns; four are of porphyry under canopies of 


the 
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the ſame beautiful materials, borne by colunins 
that ſeem to appertain to no known order of ar- 
chitecture; on the canopies are placed the names 
and arms of each prince, with an inſcription of 
later date full of untruths, compoſed in 1538 by 
Roger Paruta, a canon of this cathedral. The 
armorial coat given by the ſons of Tancred of 
 Hauteville, as blazoned on theſe monuments 
and ſtamped on their coins, was azure, a bend 
checkee, argent and gules. 

At the foot of the altar reſts the heroic Earl 
Roger, the conqueror of Sicily, and the terror 
of infidels. | 

The tabernacle at the head of this iſle, is 
one of the fineſt collections of lapis lazzuli I 
ever ſaw. | 


SE C 
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SECTION xxvn. 


OST of the churches are rich in filver, 

vA gems, and marble, but their ſtyle of build- 
ing and decoration is infinitely more barbarous 
and unpleaſant to the eye of a perſon capable of 
taſting the genuine beauties of good architecture, 
than all the extravagances of monkiſh and Sara- 
cenic artiſts: in ſeveral, the walls within are 
lined with red or yellow marble, upon which 
ground from the cieling to the floor, are glued 
bafſſo;relievo figures of angels, beaſts, and flowers 
in white marble ; nothing can be more harſh and 
unharmonious than this mode of adorning ; it 
has as bad an effect as cut paper paſted on a 
Painted board. A few churches are exceptions 
to this general criticiſm, and among them the 
moſt perfect is that lately belonging to the Je- 
ſuits; its cupola is painted by Sicilian maſters 
of 
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of great merit; but there is ſome degree of af. 
fectation in the attitudes of their — and 
errors in the perſpective. 

Palermo is crowded with ſtatues of ſovereigns 
and tutelar ſaints, moſt of them done by unſkil- 
ful hands, and placed in ſmall courts and ſquares 
upon pedeſtals of coloffal proportion and taſte- 
leſs form. The profufion of marbles diſplayed 
throughout the city would render it truly mag- 
nificent, were the deſign, according to which 
they are employed, equal to the materials ; the 
contrary is the caſe in general. I was however 
much ſtruck with the interior court of one houſe, 
which is ſurrounded by a colonnade of red 
| marble, approaching in grain and colour to the 
Roſſo Antico; Few public or private buildings 
exhibit any traces of true noble architecture; a 
vicious taſte prevails, reſembling that which pre- 
| dominated in Spain after the death of the great 
men that flouriſhed under Charles the Fifth and 
Fa the part | | 

ys The 
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The viceroy's palace, which ſtands near the 
ſouth gate, is an immenſe maſs of diſcordant 
parts built at different periods. Fragments of 
Arabic building join towers of Norman conſtruc- 
tion; to which additions have been made in 
every ſubſequent century. The halls are of a 
noble ſize, and well calculated for great aſſem- 
blies; the courts of juſtice are held on the ground- 
floor, and batteries of cannon defend the ap- 
proach. They have been employed for that 
purpoſe in the numberleſs revolts of the Paler- 
mitans, but were of little avail in the laſt inſure 
rection. fo 44 

In the year 1771, the poſt of prætor, or ſu- 
preme municipal magiſtrate, was filled by the 
prince of Caffaro, a man of plain good ſenſe and 
patriotic views; he executed the truſt repoſed 
in him with a ſhew of ſincere attachment to the 
intereſts of his fellow-citizens, entered with 
great humanity into all their ſufferings, and ad- 
miniſtered juſtice, as far as depended upon his 
influence, with promptitude and impartiality, 

Vor. III. X Wbat- 
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Whatever might be his private motives (for 
' theſe, as may well be imagined, have been 
placed in various lights), his ambition of becom- 
ing popular, or his ſentiments of patriotiſm, 
were fully gratified by the conſideration and eſ- 
teem which he ,acquired. The inferior claſs of 
people ſoon began to look up to him as to a pro- 
tector and a father; ſome inſtances of his ſtrict 
attention to juſtice worked up their love to en- 
thuſiaſtic veneration. 

While Caſſaro was thus advancing rapidly in 
the paths of popularity, unforeſeen events com- 
bined to give his progreſs double vigour. The 
irregularity of the weather and bad appearance 
of the crops on the ground having raiſed great 
apprehenſions of a very ſcanty harveſt, and con- 
ſequently oſ a ſcarcity of corn, or, at leaſt, 2 
great advance in the value, the Senate of Paler- 
mo came to the wiſe reſolution of laying in a 
quantity of old corn ſufficient for the conſump- 
tion of the city, while it yet bore a moderate 
price. This project was obſtructed by a very for- 
80 midable 
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midable difficulty, the want of funds to purchaſe 
with: to procure them, no better way could 
be deviſed than an application to the viceroy, the 
marquis Foliani, for a loan of ſuch ſums as lay 
in the treaſury, ariſing from the ſale of effects 
belonging to the Jeſuits. The viceroy not think- 
ing himſelf authorized to appropriate that money 
to any uſes whatever without the king's orders, 
and moreover, not being ſatisfied with the ſecu- 
rity the corporation had offered for the reim- 
burſement, refuſed the required ſupply. Upon 
receiving this anſwer, Caſſaro raiſed the money 
on his own credit, purchaſed the corn, and 
ſtood all the riſks and loſſes of the advance. He 
was now extolled by the people as their benefac- 
tor, their ſaviour, their fata or father; but he ; 
lived a very ſhort time to enjoy the ſweets of his 
popularity, He had long laboured under a va- 
riety of infirmities, among which the moſt vio- 
lent was the ſtone ; this cruel diſorder, perhaps 
irritated by his late extraordinary exertions, in- 
creaſed to ſuch a degree, that it was judged 

A 2 abſolutely 
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abſolutely neceſſary for him to have the ſtone ex- 
trated; unfortunately the viceroy's ſurgeon 
was choſen for this purpoſe. The operation was 
ſkilfully performed; but the patient's ſtrength 
being unequal to the ſhock, death became ine 
vitable. His danger was no ſooner known than 
the mob flew to the churches, ſeized every ſaint's 
buſt, ſtatue, or relick that had the leaſt repu- 
tation for miraculous powers, and brought them 
in ſolemn proceſſion to the ſenate houſe, where 
they placed them in a row, and then in profound 
ſilence with their tears implored the interceſſion 
of the- celeſtial hoſt for the recovery of their fa» 
vourite magiſtrate. When no ſigns of help ap- 
peared from theſe mediators, the populace in 
crowds, their feet bare, their heads covered 
with ſackcloth and aſhes, went up Monte Pelle- 
grino to the ſhrine of Saint Roſalia, but returned 
without obtaining their boon, for the Prætor 
died. And now devotion turned to rage; ſedi- 
tious outeries ſucceeded pious ejaculations ; and 

| the furious mob ran to the palace, ſnatched the 
fireloc 
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firelack out of the centinel's hands, ſtuck a loaf 
of bread upon the bayonet, and paraded the 
ſtreets, crying, © Tata is gone, we ſhall have no 
more of this good bread.” The inſurgents be- 
lieved, or pretended to believe, that the viceroy 
had cauſed Caſſaro to be murdered by his ſur- 
geon, and that he was in a combination with 
the nobility to ſtarve the poor citizens, Theſe 
ideas gaining univerſal credit, the rioters pro- 
ceeded to break open the priſon doors, releaſe 
the culprits, and burn the priſons ; ſeveral 
houſes of noblemen and financiers were devoted 
to the flames, and a general confuſion reigned. 
The papulace next placed a man aſtride upon a 
cannon, with the king's picture before him, and 
thus drew him about the ſtreets, while another 
fellow brandiſhed a lighted torch over the touch- 
hole; the erowd crying furiouſly as they went, 
6 Viva lou Rey muora ſtou ladro“ .“ | 
The archbiſhop and ſome popular noblemen 
entreated, barangued, and preſſed every poſſible 
* Long live the King, and periſh this thief, 
X 3 argument 
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argument upon the rioters without ſucceſs; one 
deafening clamour overpowered their voices, 
and the baniſnment of the viceroy was infiſted 
upon from all quarters, as the previous condi- 
tion without which they would lend ear to no 
agreement. The marquis, ſeeing it in vain to 
reſiſt, left his palace: the triumphant mob forced 
him to paſs through the heart of the town amidſt 
a thouſand indignities; his ears ſtunned with the 
moſt opprobrious epithets, and his eyes offended 
with the ſight of bonfires made in the ſtreèets 
with furniture and goods torn from the dwellings 
of his friends and adherents. After undergoing 
this mortify ing ordeal, he was ſuffered to reach 
the port, where he embarked in a charcoal 
barge, and, without proviſions or change of 

cloaths, made the beſt of his way to Cefalu. 
Intoxicated with their victory over govern- 
ment, the revolters broke through all bounds ; 
the property of the rich was plundered or burnt, 
victuals were ſeized and conſumed unpaid for, 
and every ſturdy villain appropriated to his own 
3 | ule 
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uſe whatever came in his way that ſuited his 
purpoſe. Univerſal anarchy prevailed, though 
a junto of the moſt active among the factious 
attempted to aſſert a kind of authority over the 
populace ; they deviſed plans for deſtroying the 
nobility and officers of the revenue, and aſſum- 
ing to themſelves the power and titles of vice- 
roy, pretor, captain of juſtice, &c, theſe high 
offices were to be filled by a thieftaker, a barber, 
and a ſhoemaker; and, in the hour of madneſs, 
they pleaſed themſelves with the idea that they 
ſhould frighten the king into a confirmation of 
their authority. Theſe dreams were not of long 
duration; for, after lawleſs riot had reigned un- 
interrupted for four days and as many nights, 
the maeſtranza, or companies of tradeſmen and 
artificers, who now began to dread its conſe- 
quences, and apprehend ruin to themſelves, 
ſeized the ringleaders of the inſurgents, and 
conſigned them to public juſtice, The magiſ- 
trates cauſed them to be immediately ſtrangled 
and their heads hung out ad terrorem; ſome 

X 4 hundreds 
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hundreds of the moſt deſperate among the ſedi- 
| tious were ſecretly taken off, a ſtrong body of 
troops introduced, a new viceroy ſent, and in a 
few months government reſtored to the full poſ- 
ſeſſion of its former power. 


' SECTION XXVII. 


HE affemblies at the viceroy's palace gave 

me an opportunity -of ſeeing the whole 
corps of nobility collected together; the men 
are rather a comely race, but the ladies are little 
favoured by nature. Two girls under eight 
years of age, heireſſes of great families, and al- 
ready betrothed, made their appearance in the 
ball-room, decked out in the very exceſs of the 
mode; their ſhewy dreſſes, diminutive fize, and 
aſſected gravity in dancing their minuet, joined 
to the fatherly care their future huſbands anxi- 
ouſly took of them, put me in mind of dolls 
7 | that 
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that are made to move round a table by clocks. 
work. Bind 

In the ſtreets the women hide their heads in 
black veils, a cuſtom I thought borrowed from 
the Spaniards, who were ſo long in poſſeſſion of 
Sicily; but I have fince been informed that it is 
a very ancient mode of dreſs in the iſland, and 
in uſe long before any connection with Spain 
exiſted *. 

The viceroy affects in every thing the pageantry 
of royalty; his train of coaches is ſplendid; a 
ſtrong well-drefſed body of guards attends his 


perſon, and, on parade days, his coachmen, poſ- | 


tillions, and livery ſervants are dreſſed in flowing 
wigs, without hats. When he goes to church, 
he receives the tribute of a cloud of incenſe, and 
he alone, with great ſolemnity, puts on his hat. 
On the twenty-firſt of December, he makes an 


As this dreſs unites convenience with economy, it has 
lately been introduced into Naples, where it has grown very 
faſhionable. | | 
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annval viſit to the jails, where he has the power 
of pardoning and releafing as many priſoners as 
he pleaſes. All law is that day dormant, and, 
although the judges and magiſtrates have a right 
to remonſtrate, he is under no obligation of fol- 
lowing their advice. Viceroys generally uſe this 
prerogative very cautiouſly, and, if they abſolve 
a criminal, it is after mature deliberation, and 
upon a report from the judges. The duke de la 
Vieuville, a choleric old ſoldier, happened to 
take offence at ſome doubts being expreſſed con- 
cerning the extent of this act of grace, and there- 
fore to ſhew his power in full force, ordered the 
priſon doors to be thrown open, and all thoſe 
confined within to be ſet at liberty. 
I faw no conſiderable Roman or Greek anti- 
quities in Palermo. The ſmaller memorials of 
ancient grandeur, which chance has brought to 
light, and a revival of good taſte happily pre- 
ſerved, are collected together in one muſzum, 
in the great college lately directed by the Jeſuits, 
Thoſe 
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Thoſe fathers, being aware of their impend- 


ing fate, ſecreted their moſt valuable'moveables, A 


and ftripped the gallery of every article of pre- 
cious materials or excellent workmanſhip ; their 
rich collection of medals and cameos was carried 
off, but enough {till remains in the foffile and 


mineral branch to lay the foundations of a noble 5 


cabinet of natural hiſtory. | 

The college is at preſent under the inſpection 
of the prince of Torremuza, whoſe deep erudi- 
tion, ſteadineſs of character, and ſolid judgment, 
qualify him admirably for ſuch a truſt. He in- 
formed me that the king had in contemplation a 


plan for educating an hundred young gentlemen 


gratis upon the funds of the late Jeſuits, 
There was once a well-ſtocked botanical gar- 
den at Miſelmeri, belonging to the prince of La 
Catholica, whence its catalogue was entitled 
Hortus Catholicus. The account, perhaps er- 
roneous, which I received of its being now 
much negleCtec, deterred me from viſiting it. 


The 
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The town ditches produce great abundance of 
the Ricinus Palma Chriſti &, from which plant 
caſtor oil is extracted in the Weſt Indies; the 
fame excellent phyfic might be obtained from 
that of Sicilian growth, for the experiment has 
been tried with ſucceſs by Don Domenico Cyrill, 
2 Neapolitan phyſician of great eminence, 


* Lignzi Monis Monadelphia, 1095 


ENVI- 
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SECTION xxXX. 


Short reſpite from rain gave me an oppor- 
tunity of making a few excurſions into 
the country. 

The ſanctuary of St. Roialia, the peculiar 
patroneſs of Palermo, was the firſt place I vifited, 
About a mile from the gates, Monte Pellegrino 
riſes abruptly, quite detached from all other 
mountains. Its rocks are a hard lime-ſtone, and 
are quite bare ; ſome tufts of graſs ſhoot up in 
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the interſtices, but neither tree nor ſhrub is to 
be ſeen any where upon it, except near the top. 
In order to facilitate the approach to the ſaint's 
grotto, the ſenate of Palermo levied a tax upon 
meat, and with the amount made a road from 
the city, up the ſide of the mountain. By this 
way, in an hour's walk, I reached a convent 
and' portico that cloſe up the entrance of a ſpa- 
cious cavern, ſo full of ſprings, that leaden pipes 
are laid along the roof to catch the drops and 
convey them into a ciſtern, without which pre- 
caution no part would be dry. A rich altar co- 
vers the marble effigy of the ſaint, repreſented 
lying at full length. It is covered with a filver 
veſt, the gift of his preſent Catholic majeſty. 
The ſtory of the ſaint, written on the wall, in- 
formed me, that St. Roſalia was the daughter of 
a Count Sinibaldus, and that, in order to pre- 
ſerve her virginity from the brutality of the Sa- 
Tacens, who then ruled in Sicily, ſhe retired to 
a cave on Mount Quiſquina, and afterwards 
came to live on Mount Pellegrino; here the 

I died, 
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died, and remained unknown till the year 1624, 
when her grotro, hiſtory, and body, were al 
diſcovered together. | 

Towards the cloſe of the firſt Punic war, Ha- 
milcar Barcas fortified this mountain *, and pre- 
ſerving a free communication with the ſea, main- 
tained the poſt for five years, notwithſtanding the 


ſucceſs of his enemies againſt all the other Car- 


thaginian generals, 


My ſecond day's route lay along the Bote, 
towards the eaſt, through a rich well-incloſed 
plain, bounded by very high mountains. The 
little river Ammiraglio , on the bank of which 
Metellus defeated the Carthaginians, has worn 
its way deep into the ſony FR under the 
an union of different pieces, knotted and round- 


ed like ſtalagmites. This ſtream flows through 


* By the Greeks and Romans called Era, and Belgrin 
| (neighbouring mountain) by the Saracens... 
| + Anciently Orethus. 
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paſtures and orchards, which, even in Decem- 
ber, diſplay a lively green, and produce a pleaſ- 
ing variety with that of the young corn and 
pulſe, and the rich foliage of the agrumi “. A 
new bridge has been built acroſs this river, the 
firſt ſtep towards carrying into execution a plan 
for opening ſafe and commodious roads through- 
out the iſland, which is at preſent totally deſti- 
tute of them. The archbiſhop, and ſome other 
public ſpirited perſons have forwarded this eſ- 
ſay, in hopes of ſtimulating the national aſſembly 
to exert itſelf, and correſpond effectually with 
the king's wiſhes in that particular. It is meant 
to direct the great highways equally to all parts 
of the kingdom; for the aſſembly will not rea- 
dily conſent that any one diſtrict ſhould' be more 
favoured than the reſt, as all contribute to the 
expence. But as it is impoſſible to begin the 


* This is the generical term in Italian for all acid ever- 
green fruit trees, ſuch as orange, citron, bergamot, cedra- 
to -I employ it to fave a tedious circumlocution, 

| work 
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work in ſo many different places at once, the 
objection might be removed, were the firſt road 
to be fixed upon by caſting lots. It is a ſhame 


that ſo little ſhould be done for public utility by 


a nation poſſeſſed of innumerable rich articles of 
commerce, lightly loaded with taxes, and de- 
fended in ſome degree by a parliament, com- 
poſed .of clergy, nobility, and citizens, from 
the uſual encroachments of ſovereigns, but not 
ſufficiently protected againſt the more immediate 
power of feudal lords *, 

The baronage of Sicily i. is more independent 
of regal authority than that of Naples, and exer- 
ciſes greater ſway over its vaſſals. In the king- 
dom of Naples the mero e miſto imperio, as it is 
called, or the executive authority, is confined by 
various regulations; the Baron names the Go- 
vernatore only of his feudal town; the Syndic 
and Eletti are (Att 6 — people. In Sicily 


* To form a fund for IM theſe new roads, a tax of 
four ounces has been laid upon every coach, 
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no reſtraint ſeems to be laid upon the lord of the 
manor; he appoints to every place of truſt and 
juriſdiction ; civil and criminal law are both 
diſtributed by his creatures; the judges of the 


ef hear cauſes, condemn offenders, and. then 


ſend the ſentence for confirmation to the law 
agent, which. every baron keeps in Palermo : 


it he approves of the ſentence, it is executed 


without further appeal. Theſe prerogatives 
vary a little according to particular tenures, but 
in general, barons have the diſpoſal of every 
thing within their manor. When Earl Roger 


gave his captains theſe exorbitant powers over 
their lands and vaſſals, he gave them nothing 


but the property and the bodies of infidels, which 
he abandoned to their will and diſcretion as ob- 
jects of contempt and hatred. In proceſs of 


time, Chriſtians became the ſole occupiers. of 
thoſe lands which were held upon ſuch abject 
conditions of vaſſalage; but the barons ſuffered 


no diminution of authority to take place on that 
| account, 
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account, though it was certainly far from Roger's 
intentions to reduce Chriſtians to ſlavery. 

+l rode about ten miles by the edge of the bay, 
between hedges of aloe and Indian fig. On the 
waſte, aſparagus, oleander, palma chriſti, and 
palmetto *, or dwarf palm, over-run the ſurface 
of the ground. - The road riſes gradually to La 
Bagaria, a hill covered with villas belonging to 
the nobility; its ſoil is red and rocky. Some of 
' theſe houſes, being fituated on the brow that 
ſeparates the bays of Palermo and Termini, 
command a view of both; they are built with a 
coarſe porous breccia of a duſky yellow caſt, 
which is extremely unfit for the purpoſes of or- 
namental architecture, as it moulders away by 
being expoſed to wind and rain. The firſt villa 
I ſaw belongs to a prelate of the name of Galet- 
ti; he has lately built it in a moſt agreeable taſte, 
The centre of the ruſtic ſtory is occupied by an 


* Palma fabellifolia fre . humilis. Linn. 
Claſſ. 25, 
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arched gateway, having on each fide an open 
niche, in which is placed a vaſe of antique form; 
above riſes an order of Corinthian pilaſters, 


| crowned by a well-proportioned pediment and 


baluſtrade 3 - the ornaments, though mimerous, 
are chaſte and light. 
The fight of a houſe ereted upon ſuch rea- 


ſonable principles of architecture was but a bad 
preparation for a viſit to the villa of Palagonia 
its neighbour. To this extraordinary place the 
traveller is admitted through a huge gate, on the 
6 plinth of which are fixed fix coloſſal white-waſhed ' 
ſtatues of huffards or halberdiers, to diſpute the 
entrance of an avenue three hundred yards long, 


not of cypreſſes, elms, or W but of 


monſters. 
On each hand is a parapet wall loaded with 


: more horrible figures than were ever raiſed by 
Armida and all the enchanters of Arioſto. Buſts 


of Punchinellos and Harlequins, with ſnakes 
twiſted round them; the heads of dwarts with 


huge perriwigs, of aſſes and horſes with laced 


cravats 
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cravats and ruffs, compoſe the lower range of 
of this gallery, and at intervals of ten yards are 
cluſtered pillars, ſupporting curious groups of 
figures; ſome are muficians, others pigmies, 
opera heroes, old women grinning, lions and 
other beaſts ſeated at tables with napkins under 
their chins, eating oyſters; princeſſes with fea- 
thers and furbelows, oftriches in hoops, and 
cats in boots. In ſhort, more unaccountable 
mixtures of company, and unnatural repreſen- 
tations of creatures than J had patience to note, 
or memory to record, They are luckily all 
made of fo ſoft and periſhable a ſtone, that we 
need be under no apprehenſions of this eolleftion 
paſſing to poſterity as a monument of the taſte 
of the eighteenth century, Many enormous 
noſes and prepoſterous limbs have already 
crumbled to duſt. The ſtone-cutters that made 
theſe figures, though they could barely trace 
out a reſemblance of the human form, have 
ſhewn great dexterity in carving furls, foliage, 
and flounces out of ſuch coarſe materials. 
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This avenue of Pandemonium brought me to 
a circular court before the houſe, crowded with 
ſtone and marble beings, not to be found in any | 
books of zoology. Men, monſters, and animals 
line the battlements of the manſion, and ſtand 
ſo thick, and in ſuch menacing attitudes, that 
it would not be ſafe to approach in a windy day. 
The walls are caſed with baſſo relie vos, maſks, 
medallions, ſcriptural ſubjects, heathen gods, 
emperors, and poſture-maſters: ſome of the 
ſculpture is in a good ſtyle, copied from the 
antique; but the greateſt part conſiſts of ſuch 
figures as we meet with in Dutch fairs, repre- 
ſenting the ſeaſons and elements, 
Within doors the ſame fort of company pre- 
ſents itſelf ; but the proprietor has for ſome years 
paſt abandoned this wonderful abode, and many 
of its beauties feel the fatal effects of his abſence. 
The cielings of the room are of looking glaſs; 
the walls lined with china and delf baubles ; 


monkies hold up the curtains, horſes mount 


| guard, and devils wait at the foot of the ſtairs. 
1 5 , The 


d 
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The ball room remains imperfect, though in- 
tended for the chef d'2uvre ; round it runs 4 
marble bench, which upon examination I found 
to contain a great number of night tables. 

I was in a hurry to leave this world of mon- 
ſters, which almoſt made me giddy; the abſur- 
dity was ſo groſs, the ſcene ſo diſguſtingly fooliſh, 
that I could nat force a ſmile, but reflected with 
amazement, that the owner ſhould be ſuffered to 
go at large. However, he is harmleſs, and his 
relations have taken upon them the adminiſtra- 
tion of his eſtates; but not till he had ſquan- 
dered away forty thoufand pounds ſterling in 
theſe creations; his family has often wanted 
clothes and victuals, while the prince was laviſh- 
ing his revenues in providing a dinner in ſtone for 
non- entities; he is a meek poor - looking mortal, 
with a feeble body, that does not appear to have 
energy enough even to commit ſuch egregious 
follies. Since he has been debarred the pleaſure 
of raifing devils, he has attached himſelf to the 

TVs ſaints, 
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ſaints, and ſpends his life in following proeeſ- 


fions, and viſiting churches. When he is aſked 
in what part of the globe the originals of the 
figures upon his walls are to be met with, he 
anſwers, in Egypt, where Diodorus Siculus tells 
him, that the rays of the ſun act ſo powerfully 
upon the fat ſlime left by the Nile, that it en- 
genders all forts of uncouth, and otherwiſe un- 
known animals. 


SECTION. XXX: 


A BovE this palace of Folly, ſtands the 
villa Valguarnera, which takes in a view 

of Palermo and its bay, and the whole gulf of 
Termini as far as Cape Orlando, Its orchard 
conſiſts of the Manna-aſh, which was in bloſſom. 
In the middle of July a gaſh is made through 
| the 
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the bark, and each ſucceeding day the ag; 
is repeated, as long as the tears of gum exſude: 
each tree yields about half a 1 of gum a 
year, therefore is worth to the owner two taris 
and a half annually, the uſual price being five 
taris a pound. Theſe trees never arrive at any 
conſiderable fize, on account of their annual 
bleedings; but the gardener aſſured me they laſt 
a century yielding manna. The borders were 
full of roſes and other flowers in blow, and very 
highly ſoented; violets and carnations had been 
in flower ſince October; many fruit-trees here 
bear two crops i they produce fruit in the uſual 
ſeaſon, then bud again, and fructify a ſecond 
time near the middle of September; the pears 
I taſted of this ſecond Boa were but ſmall 
and infipid. 
On the rocks of Cape Azafran, and on the 
ſhore at its foot ſtood the Greek. city of Solus. 
The fields adjoining till retain the name of 
Solanto, 
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Salanto*.. The tunny fiſhery is here very copious; | 

a perſon concerned in it told me that a thouſand 
large fiſhes have been taken at one drau She: the 
nets are laid in May. 

Leandro Alberti mentions ſugar- works exiſt- 
ing in his time at La Bajaria, but I preſume they 
have long been abandoned. The quantity of 
ſugar canes now cultivated in Sicily is very in- 
conſiderable, and Sicilian ſugar is quite a rarity; 
it is of a good colour and quality, but from 
want of encauragement ar induſtry is almoſt 


Nummi Scluntinorum- 
Ex Ere. 3 
1. Cap. Hero Vermis marinus. Caract. Pun. 
2. Cap. imb. gal. in laur. COAONTIN@N, 
We Cap. Herculis COAONTINON=——Vermis ruga 6 glob, 


inſcrip.Punica. 


4. Cap. vir. barb, laur. adhum trides ooo. u-—Cep. 
imb. gal. in ſeuto delphin. 8 1 age 
5. Cap. vir. * laur.—Vir. nudus bete. co- 


AONTIN.N. 


6. Cap. Herc. barb hirſuti ir nudus d. Jaculum 8. 
clypeum tenens COAON, 
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ſupplanted by foreign ſugars. This culture is 
in greateſt vigour on the eaſtern coaſt of Valdi. 
noto, but might be extended to advantage in 
many other diſtricts. The canes grow to a fine 
fize, and are very juicy - thrive almoſt without 
care — have heat and moiſture enough, and nei- 
ther hurricanes nor inſects to apprehend. Labour 
is dear, and hands ſcarce, but certainly not ſo 
much as to prevent the Sicilians from under- 
ſelling foreigners, at their own market at leaſt. 

On the 23d I rode to Monreale. An avenue 
of aged trees (ſome of which are platanes) leads 
from the gates of Palermo through the plain to 
the foot of the-mountains, where it joins a mag- 
nificent road made by the late archbiſhop Teſta. 
This work does honour to his taſte and public 
ſpirit, for nothing is omitted that money, or zeal 
for the good of his fellow citizens, could accom- 
pliſh. + | | 

The way winds eaſily up, ſupported by ſtrong 
buttreſſes and breaſt-works, and adorned with 
borders of flowering ſhrubs, urns, fountains, and 


inſcri p- 
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inſeriptions. The lines carved upon the loweſt 
fountain have a very claffical turn; they imply 
that, as nothing was wanting to, compleat this 
immortal work but the name of the generous 
founder, the magiſtrates and community of 
Monreale have dedicated this marble to their 
good archbiſhop during his abſence. Oppoſite 
is another breathing the genuine ſpirit of the an- 
cient ſcientia lapidaria, vowed by the Monrea- 
lefe upon the happy return of their prelate from 
a general viſitation of his dioceſe. The other 
inſcriptions are far from correſponding in taſte 
with theſe; ſome are even barbarous and harſh 
beyond expreſſion ; about the middle of the 
_ aſcent is a fountain, that is admirably ſuited to 
the genius of the fituation,, Cloſe to the road 
riſes a huge barren rock, out of the bowels of 
which a fine ſtream guſhes with great force; the 
artiſt has rendered himſelf the maſter of its 
motions, by adjuſting to the original cliff large 
maſſes of rugged ſtone, which pen up the water 
into one full but irregular body z it then daſhes 

hcad- 
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head-long into a capacious baſon over-grown with 
the broad leaves of the lotus, flag, and water lily. 
On the ſummit of this artificial rock is the ſtatue 
of a boy armed with a hatchet, watching a ſer- 
pent that ſeems creeping towards the water; 
another boy, as if rouſed by the alarm, is repre- 
ſented climbing up with à ſtone in his hand, 
while a little girl, with diſmay ſtrongly marked 
in every feature, is hiding herſelf behind the 
ſtump of a tree. 

A gate terminates this grand approach to 
Monreale, which, though a ſmall place, is dig- 
nified with the title of an archiepiſcopal city, It 
is built on the brow of a very high hill; lofty 
mountains hem it in on every fide but the nor- 
thern, on which a view opens over hanging 
woods of olive and orange trees to Palermo and 
the ſea, a moſt extenſive and noble ſcene. 

This place owes its origin to a Benedictine 
convent, founded in 1174, by William the 
Second, enriched by grants of crown lands from 
the king, and by donations which he perſuaded 

I his 
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his nobles to make. In the ſame reign this 
abbey church was converted into an archiepiſco- 
pal cathedral, and the ſees of Syracuſe and Ca- 
tania ſubjected to it as ſuffragans. It continued 
to increaſe in wealth and ſplendour, till, upon 
the death of Archbiſhop Teſta, his preſent ma- 
jeſty obtained from the pope a bull, whereby the 
ſees of Palermo and Monreale were united, and 
the greateſt part of the revenues of the latter ſet 
apart for the maintenance of a naval force to be 
employed againſt the Mahometan cruizers. 
Monſignor Teſta was a Chriſtian of the primi- 
tive church, diſintereſted, auſtere to himſelf, 
indulgent to others, and indefatigable in the du- 
ties of his high office; he deſpiſed riches, except 
as far as they were employed in works of public 
benefit, and ſpent his princely income in charity 
and uſeful undertakings. He left behind him 
no wealth, but one of thoſe uncommon cha- 
racters that meet with the admiration of all 
ages. : 


| The 
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Ihe city * is clean and neatly built, and con- 
tains above eight thouſand inhabitants. 

The cathedral exhibits a very diſagreeable 
ſpecimen of the Gothic taſte. To increaſe'its 
uglineſs, the injudicious monks have white- 
waſhed the outſide... Over the archbiſhop's 
throne is the portrait of William the Good, who 
lies interred in a tomb at the feet of his father, 
William the Bad. The latter monarch is de- 
poſited in a monument of porphyry, exactly 
fimilar to thoſe in the dome of Palermo. Here 
is alſo a coffin containing the bowels of Lewis 
the Ninth, king of France, who died of the 


plague in his camp before Tunis, in 1270, and 


was canonized a ſaint twenty-ſeven years after - 


his death. 


* I apprehend the name of Monreale was given by the 
king who founded the monaſtery ; but ſome authors ſeem to 
intimate, that the mountain was known before that time 
by the Arabic appellation of Monrahal, 


On 
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On my return to the plains-I wandered into 
bye-roads, where the variety of evergreens made 
the appearance of the country round me almoſt 
as beautiful as if ſpring had baniſhed winter and 
its dreary concomitants. I directed my ſteps to 
a large country-houſe of very ancient foundation, 
and remarkable architecture; it is called La 
Torre Zizza, built by the Saracens during their 
abode in Sicily, which places the epocha of its 
building as far back as the ninth or tenth cen- 
tury, The tale handed down by tradition is, 
that a ſultan erected it for the purpoſe of con- 
fining his beautiful daughter Zizza but as this 
word is ſaid to mean gay, flowery, decked out, the 
palace may have acquired its name from its rich 
decoration, and fragrant gardens. Even now, 
when the Sicilians ſpeak of a well-dreſt lady, 
they ſay ſhe is a zizzata, 

Except the inſertion of a window and a coat 
of arms, I believe no alterations have been at- 
tempted in this ediſice by modern hands; it is a 
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ſquare ſtone tower, three ſtories high, of regu- 
lar courſes of maſonry, not at all decayed by 
age. On each ſtone of the battlement is a letter 
hitherto unexplained, but it is probable it be- 
longs to ſome alphabet uſed by the Saracens, 
The Arabians employed theſe capital letters in 
public records only, having others for the com- 
mon bufineſs of ſociety. Before the ſeventh 
century, that people wrote with many various 
characters, but at laſt agreed to adopt one 
particular mode of writing called the Cu- 
fick, which prevailed for three hundred years; 
therefore, as this building was probably erected 
ſoon after the Saracens conquered Palermo, we 
may preſume that the inſcription is conceived in 
the Cufick alphabet, now to be found only in 
the oldeſt Mahometan manuſcripts. About the 
year 920, a new ſyſtem of writing called Nikki 
was formed and introduced, which, with ſome 
variation, ſtill continues to be the general hand- 
writing of the Eaſt. This villa, though almoſt 
coeval with the moſque at Cordova, differs widely 

Vor, II. 2 from 
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from it in the character of its arehitecture; the 
windows of la Zizza are long, and almoſt round 
at the top, in the old Saxon manner, inſtead df 
being pointed or arched in the form of a horſe- 
ſhoe. The infide is decorated with thin arches, 
and froſted cielings hanging down in drops. A 
fountain plays in the ha!l, and in ſummer pre- 


| ſerves a fine temperature of air, which I did not 


find too cool even in winter. 
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SECTION XXXL 


ECEMBER 23, I left Palermo, pt6s 
vided with letters of recommendation 
from the archbiſhop to all the commiſſaries of the 
crociata, of which he is the chief, The cro- 


ciata is an eccleſiaſtical commiſſion eſtabliſhed 


under a bull of the pope, with the power of 
of granting licences for eating eggs, milk, and 
cheeſe in Lent and other penitential ſeaſons. The 
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price of this leave is fixed, and produces a net 
income to the king of one hundred and twenty 
thouſand crowns (27,0001 ), which is expended 
in naval armaments againſt the infidels, 

To theſe letters I was indebted for a moſt po- 
lite, hoſpitable reception and good accommoda- 
tions wherever I came : the want of thoſe com- 
forts, and indeed of the neceſſaries of life, is 
generally complained of by ſtrangers that travel 
in Sicily ; but I ſhould be guilty of ingratitude 
to the worthy prelate and my kind hoſts, if I did 
not acknowledge that I compleated my tour with 
the utmoſt eaſe and ſatisfaction. 

I hired a mule for myſelf, a horſe for my 
baggage, with a man to take care of it, two 
horſes for the ſervants, and a campiere or ſol- 
dier of Real Capitan * for guide and protector. 


This 


* A troop of horſe eſtabliſhed for the apprehenſion of 
robbers, and the ſafeguard of merchants and travellers, 
Whatever theſe ſoldiers may have been when former travels 
in Sicily were written, Iam confident there is not the leaſt 


ground 
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This cavalier was well armed and mounted; I 
found him an intelligent conductor, active, good- 
natured and attentive. The whole expence was 
fixed at forty taris a day (1 68.) 

We travelled weſtward down the vale of Colli, 
which is thronged with country houſes; about 
a third of the land is in corn and olive-yards,' a 
ſixth in vineyards, and the remainder in paſture, 
heath, and plots of Indian fig. This defile 
brought us to the ſea-ſhore, at the foot of a high 
mountain, called Sferra Cavallo from the ſtoni- 
' neſs of the road, which runs ſeveral miles be- 
tween the cliffs and the ſea, The firſt opening 
preſented a view of Carini, a town pleaſantly 
ſituated in a fertile territory, about a mile from 
the ſtrand, It contains four thouſand inhabi- 
tants, and gives title of prince to the family of 
Grua, 


ground for ſuſpecting that they have any connexion at pre- 
ſent with the banditti, or that paſſengers are indebted for 


their ſafety to any compromiſe between government and 
thoſe villains, | 
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A long ridge, like a rampart, and ſome rem - 


- nants of a wall, are ſaid to indicate the fite of 


Hiccara *, a city mentioned in Thucydides, as 
the birth-place of Lais, the moſt celebrated 
courtezan in Grecian hiſtory. She was carried 


off when Nicias the Athenian general landed here 


on his way from Italy, plundered the town, and 
ſold the inhabitants for ſlaves. 

Continuing my route round the bay of Cari» 
ni, I croſſed a long neck of rocky land, the 
mountains approaching very near to the ſhore ; 
their fides are planted with the manna-afh, and 
the ground at the bottom is covered with olive« 
trees. Near the land lies the Iſole delle Fe- 
mine, formerly a place of baniſhment for cri - 
minals. 

This day's journey of twenty-four miles ended 
at La Favarotta, a town near the ſea, containing 
two thouſand people. The Benedictine monks 


* Nummi Hyccarenſes. 
e Are. 1. Caput barbatum IK Ap. 
Canis ſtans cum duobus globulis. 


of 
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of St. Martin, a neighbouring abbey, and the 
prince of Carini, divide the manor between them, 
The produce of the territory is oil, manna, and 
wine, all ſent to Palermo for ſale. I was lodged 
at the. houſe of the vicario foraneo, in a very 
neat apartment; my hoſt was anxious to procure 
me every convenience, but ſo modeſt, that it 
was with difficulty I could perſuade him to fa- 
your me with his company; my entreaties could 
not prevail upon him to partake of my ſupper 
He is an inferior eccleſiaſtical judge, and tranſ- 
acts all the parochial buſineſs relative to tythes, 
dues, &c. while another prieſt called il paroco 
adminiſtratore, . ſuperintends the / ſpiritual de- 
partment. At ſun-ſet, as I was ſtanding at the 
door, a dozen girls came dancing up to the 
ſound of a tambourine and fife, and, after a 
ſhort ſong, preſented me with a noſegay of 
flowers. 1 offered them money, but they ſhook 
their heads, and one after another ſeized my 
hand, kiſſed it, and danced away. I aſked the 
vicar, who was near me, if it would not have 

3 been 
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been proper in me to have ſaluted them all 


round. He laughed, and told me in his country 


ſuch civilities were never ſhewn in public; but, 
if I wiſhed to oblige the young women, I might 
ſend a ſervant with a preſent to the chapel of 
their confraternity, and they would pray next 


morning for my ſafe journey. When I after- 
wards obſerved to the prieſt's old houſekeeper, 
as I ſat down to ſupper, that I wondered what 


was become of my ſervants; ſhe gave me a very 


ſignificant look, and ſaid they were gone to make 


the offering for me, and to ſee that the girls ſaid 


their prayers properly. Upon my hinting that 
"they might be upon a ſervice of danger, ſhe 
ſmiled, and replied, that it was natural enough 


for me, being a ſtranger, to entertain ſuch fears 


and recollect the Sicilian Veſpers, but that ſuch 


apprehenſions were now entirely groundleſs ; 
for, thank heaven, a woman's chaſtity was no 


longer guarded by ſwords and daggers. 


December 24. From this place I travelled on 


vp high rocky land, impending over the ſea, 


and 
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and hemmed in very cloſe by a lofty mountain, 


on the ſides of which grew large thickets of 
manna-aſh, The low grounds are cultivated with 
induſtry, and produce various ſorts of fruit ; the 
vines are propped up with reeds, Before winter 
begins, a large ſhallow trench is caſt out round 
each root, and filled up again when ſpring ap- 
proaches, As there is no extreme froſt or even 
cold to apprehend, the plant acquires freſh health 


and vigour by having its roots thus expoſed to 


the air. 

After a long ride in a ſouthern direction, we 
turned towards the bottom of the deep bay of 
Caſtelamare, formed by the capes of Sferra Ca- 


vallo and San Vito. The vale ſtretches to the 


left many miles into the inland country, and 


diſplays a fine tract of arable grounds, with farm- 


houſes on the hills, and a few groves of olive 
and carobbean- trees. The large-berried juniper 
or oxycedrus grows here abundantly ; as alſo a 
ſmall roſe-coloured lychnis, one of the prettieſt 
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of its tribe. We now left the ſea ſhore, and pe» 
netrated into the country, which is very hilly ; 
the ſoil a deep clay, or ſtrong rich loam; the 
whole appearance of the landſcape ſo exactly 
fimilar to that of the plains of Puebla in Andalu- 
Ga, that I almoſt thought myſelf once more in 
Spain, Much corn is produced here, but à large 
portion of the tillage land is ſown with beans, 
which the farmers were then buſy putting into 
the ground; they lay two or three beans upon 
a lump of dung in each hole, and then with a 
ſmall hoe pull the mould in upon them. Alca- 
mo was our next ſtage, twenty-one. miles from 
La Favarotta, It is a conſiderable. place of | 
eight thouſand five hundred ſouls, ſituated on 
bigh ground, in a fine open, cultivated. country, 


itſelf well ſheltered by large woods of olive trees. 


The ſtreets are built in ſtrait lines, but are very 
uneven and dirty, As the day was both windy 
and ra /, the inhabitants were muffled up in 
black or brown ſurtouts, with peaked hoods ; at 

firſt 
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ficſt fight of them, I thought all the friars of 
Sicily were aſſembled in this town, 

Alcamo took its name from Adalcam the ca- 
liph's heutenant, who in 827 conquered Sicily. 
That his forces might have a place of defence 
to retire to, in caſe of any unfortunate turn of 
affairs, he erected a fortreſs on the heights of 
Monte Bonifati, where ſome traces of its walls 
may yet be ſeen. Frederick of Swabia, having 
obliged the Saracens to march out of their caſ- 


tles, and paſs over into Puglia, deftroyed this 


fort, and brought the Chriſtian inhabitants down 
to the foot of the rocks, where he built the 
preſent burgh of Alcamo for their reception. 
I lodged at the archprieſt's, a very polite cler- 
gyman. He invited the principal gentlemen of 
the town to ſupper, which was good, and ſerved 
up in handſome plate, no mean ſample of the 
richneſs of the benefice. The company was 
well bred, and appeared converſant in various 
branches of literature; one gentleman had a 
numerous collection of medals, which he would 
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not part with for money, but according to the 
Italian cuſtom, preſſed them upon me as a 
preſent. * * 

Before our repaſt, I viſited the churches and 
other public buildings. Alcamo “ is divided 
into two pariſhes; at the head of the largeſt the 


archprieſt preſides over fourteen chaplains. 


His church is modern and neatly fitted up, but 
too narrow. The nave is divided from the iſles 
by columns of red marble brought from a neigh- 
bouring quarry. Pietro Novello, commonly 
called II Morrealeſe, and the Raphael of Sicily, 


* Alcamo was firſt alienated in favour of John duke of 
Randazzo, a prince of the blood-royal of Arragon. Pe- 


ralta married his heireſs ; it then paſſed to the Chiaramonti 


or Clermonts, of Norman extraction, long at the head of 
the Sicilian nobility. Andrew was the laſt, He was be- 
headed for rebellion againſt Martin the Firſt,' who gave 
this eſtate to Ventimiglia, another powerful houſe, It then 
went ſucceſſively to ſeveral Spaniſh families, and now be- 
longs to the duke of Ferrandina, heir to the poſſeſſions of 
Toledo duke of Alba, IR 


has 
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has adorned it with ſome good pictures ; and 


Gagini, with alto-relievos of great merit, eſpe- 
cially as to expreſſion in the heads. 

The view from the ſkirts of the town is ſu- 
perb every way. 

The beſt land hereabouts is ſown with corn; 
the middling ſort planted with vines; and myr- 
tle-leaved ſumack is cultivated on ſoils of a ſtill 
inferior nature; its leaves and flowers are ſtrip- 
ped Off the buſh, dried, pounded to powder, 


and exported in bags for the purpoſe of tanning | 


fine leather; the plants are ſet in the ſhade of 


olive-trees, and remain in vigour about twenty 
years. | 


SEC 
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SECTION XXXI. 


CEMBER 25. A hilly, deep road 
over a high arable country, ten miles to 
Calatafimi, a large ugly town, belonging to the 
proprietor of Alcamo, and containing eight 
thouſand fouls. The environs are well culti- 
vated, and ſome vineyards and orchards enliven 


this vaſt tract of corn land. Its caſtle, now in 


ruins, ſtands on the ſummit of a hill in a com- 
manding fituation. 


Having depoſited my hd age, and ordered 
my ſupper, I rode down into a low valley, by 
a diſagreeable dangerous path, which was ſcarcely 
praQticable even for my cautious mule. At the 
foot of the mountain, I forded the river of San 
Bartolomeo, ſuppoſed to be the Crimiſus & of 


the 


* Cluvier thinks that the Belici was the Crimiſus, as 
being by its ſize and depth better ſuited to the deſcription 
given 
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the ancients, fo famous for its god, who, in the 
ſhape of a dog, found favour in the eyes of the 
nymph Segeſta, and is repreſented in that form 
upon the Segeſtan coins, I then proceeded 
about two miles over moiſt, ſtony paſtures to a 
place called Barbara, where ſtood the city of 
Egeſta or Segeſta founded by the Trojans. It 
was ſubdued by the Carthaginians, and often 
laid in ruins, but, from the happineſs of its fi- 
tuation, and the divifions among its enemies, 
recovered from every blow, *till the general de- 
ſolation that attended the Saracenic or the Nor- 
man conqueſt ; for all is obſcurT in the chro- 
nicles of thoſe ages, It was then completely 
deftroyed. I was aſtoniſhed that ſo few of the 
materials, with which the city was built, ſhould 
now remain on the ſpot. To carry them off for 


given us of the victory obtained on its banks by Timoleon 
over the Carthaginians. But I think the Belici is too far 
diſtant from Segeſta to have been compriſed within the li- 
mits of that republic, and therefore not likely to figure ei- 
ther in its political or numiſmatical hiſtory, 


purpoſes 
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purpoſes of building elſewhere, ſeems an enter- 
priſe of too great labour and too little advantage \ 
to be aſſigned as a cauſe of their no longer exiſt- 


ing, nor are there towns or houſes enough in 


the neighbourhood to have employed the ſtones. 
The nature of the ſtone is too compact for the 


air and weather alone to diſſolve. 


Nothing could be more judiciouſly choſen 
than the ſituation of Segeſta; it lay upon a 
ridge of hills gently ſloping towards the northern 
aſpect, ſheltered on the ſouthern and eaſtern 
quarters by high rocky eminences, at the foot 
of which tworoaring brooks winded their courſe 
and embraced the city. While Segeſta was in 
a flouriſhing ſtate, its environs populous and 
well cultivated, the aſpe& of the country muſt 
have been delightful ; the peſtilential ſuffocat- 
ing blaſts, that ruſh over the ſeas from the hot 
ſands of Africa, could not reach this protected 
vale, while the wholeſome north wind had free 
admittance to refreſh and purify the atmoſ- 
phere. | 


The 
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The walls appear in many places. The em- 
porium was at the mouth of the river, near tha 
ſpot where Caſtelamare now ſtands. Segeſta 
had the advantage of hot mineral waters within 
its diſtrict, which are ſtill uſed for medical pur- 
poſes. The form of its theatre is diſcernible z 
ſome ciſterns and foundations of houſes occur 
along the declivity. On the brow of a lofty 
rock impending perpendicularly over the river, 
and at the eaſtern extremity of the city, is to 
be ſeen a moſt noble, well-preſerved monument | 
of ancient magnificence z on this bold cliff riſes 
a Doric temple of thirty-ſix columns, all, ex- 
cept one, perfectly entire; the damaged column 
ſuffered with part of the pediment by a ſtroke 
of lightning. This edifice is a parallelogram 
of 162 feet by 66. The colonnade ſtands upon 
one common plinth, or range of ſtone, which is 
cut through, as for an entrance, at the laſt interco- 
1lumniations of each flank. In the fronts it is ſo 
between all the pillars; within, at every inter- 
columniation, a receſs of half a diameter is left 
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as a niche for a ſtatue, or an altar; the columns 


are of a longer proportion than thoſe of Pæſtum, 
and therefore I ſuppoſe this temple is of a later 
date: they taper very much, being ſix feet in 
diameter below, and four only at top, without 
any ſwell in the middle; they have no baſe, but 
there is a groove near their bottom, in which it 
appears that there has been a metal rim fixed 
with nails; it is probable that the architects of 
ages ſubſequent to its foundation, being deſirous 
of accommodating this old Doric ſtyle to their 
cuſtomary rules for expreſſing that order, had 
faſtened a braſs baſe round each column. The 
capitals are ſimple, but the denticules and drops 
of the entablature have a more modern appear- 
ance than thoſe of the Pæſtan ruins. The ar- 
chitrave is built with one large upright ſtone 
over the centre of the column between two very 
long flat ones that reach from one capital to the 
other. The frize and architraye are entire all 


round; and, except in the pediments, ſo is the 
cornice. There is no inner wall or cella, nor 


[ 


any 
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any veſtige of a roof; hence ſome obſervers 
have concluded that, this building was never 
| finiſhed, It is difficult to pronounce at what 
period of time this temple was erected: the ſtyle 
of its architecture marks an earlier æra than 
that of the Cæſars, unleſs we ſuppoſe that the 
Segeſtans worked upon the plans which had been 
handed down to them from their remote anceſ- 
tors, without allowing theniſelves the liberty of 


adopting any of the variations introduced by 


modern artiſts. As roofs are generally compoſed - 


of timber, lead, copper, tiles or ſlates, it is 
eaſy to conceive how ſuch materials may have 
been purloined or deſtroyed; though the ſolidity 
of the columns have reſiſted all attacks of time 
and foes; | 
The pediments are much injured ; the north- 
ern aſpect is corroded by the weather ; the ſtone 
being a porous, grey, marine coneretion. The 
clear colour and majeſtic diſpoſition of ſo many 
columns, on which light and ſhade are caſt in 
various directions, and the inſulated fituation of 
ES. ſo 
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ſo grand a building on a bold eminnence in the ; 
midſt of a deſert, have ſomething fingularly 
awful and ſublime in their effect &. 


Having 


* Nummi Segeſtanorum. 
Ex Argento, | 
1. Caput mulieb. diad. ZEFEZET—Canis. 
2. Cap. mul.—Canis. ariſta ZEETEETATI. 
3. Cap. mul. ZETEETA TIB—Canis. 
4+ Cap. Pall. gal. Hercules clavæ inn. EETAE. 
5. In corona hed, cap. mul.— Canis et concha ZETES» 


Tal xo. 


6. Cap. imb. pleno vultu ZETEZTA TIB— Canis flos, 

7. Hercules arcum tend. clava ſymb. Trinacriz ETE Z- 
TAINN, Doo viri nudi ſaccum tenentes ro 

Ex Are. 5: Me 

2. Cap. mul. turrit. Æneas Auchiſen be d En- 
ſem, ponè columba——ETEETAIQN, 

2. Idem. Vir ſtats, 

3. Cap. Herculis Arcus et pharetra 2E. 
, From the inſcriptions upon three of theſe ſilver coins it 
ſeerhs as if Segeſta had aſſumed the additional name of 


Tiberiana i in honour of the emperor, who gaye this. city 


dome particular marks of his favour, 
| | Meaſures 
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- Having ſpent the beſt part of the Gay in exa- 
mining, meaſuring, and drawing this noble build- 
ing, I haſtened back to Calatafimi, as eager for 
refreſhment as I had been in the morning for 
antiquities, I found the beſt fare provided for 
me the place could afford; the lodging, how- 
ever, was old, crazy, and cold, but the owners 
ſo civil and attentive, that it was impoſſible to 
complain of any inconveniences ; the maſter of 
the houſe was a notary, and his wife one of the 
prettieſt women I had yet ſeen in Sicily; I was 
afterwards diſtreſſed beyond meaſure to learn, 
that they had not ſuffered my man to pay for 
the leaſt thing, and had fitten up all night to 
accommodate us with beds. To enliven the 
evening converſation, they invited the principal 


Meaſures of the Temple. 
Length — 162 feet 
Breadth — 66 
Intercolumniations 6 
Diameter of columns 6 
Breadth of the ſteps 1 foot 8 inches, 
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people of the town with their wives, who were 
very free and ſociable: this rather ſurprized 
me, as many travellers, and thoſe very modern 
ones, tell us, that the Sicilians are fo jealous 
and ſevere to their wives, that they never ſuffer 
them to come into the company of ſtrangers, 
much leſs to join in converſation with them. I 
2 ſuſpect theſe perſons have copied authors who 
wrote in times when ſuch miſtruſt reigned more 
than it does at preſent, or have formed general 
inductions from partial evidence. There ſeems 
to be yery little conſtraint laid upon the inter - 
courſe of the two ſexes among the nobility at 
Palermo, and none among my viſitors at Cala- 
tafimi, people of a lower claſs; the obſervation, 
therefore, does not hold good in every inſtance, 
The aſſembly was very attentive to all my words 
and motions, that they might. anticipate my 
wiſhes and ſave me trouble; but their civility 
was of an unpoliſhed kind. ] was frequently 
the ſubject of their diſcourſe z and thoſe that 
knew any thing about me, either from the arch- 

| biſhop's 


* 
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biſhop's letter or from niy ſervants, communi- 
cated their knowledge aloud to every new 
comer, as if I were deaf or did not underſtand 
their language. An old gentleman, the wit of 
the circle, put many queſtions to me, and in 
return acquainted me with the politicks and ſcan- 
dal of the town: he was poſſeſſed of great chear- 
fulneſs and native humour, but ſo totally igno- 
rant of every thing and place beyond the limits 
of Sicily, that I never could make him compre- 
hend where England is ſituated, or how circum- 
ſtanced with regard to its colonies, of which he 
had learned ſomething from the gazettes. Find- 
ing my anſwers to his queſtions were incapable 
of conveying inſtruction, I gave myſelf no far- 
ther trouble, but ſuffered him without interrup- 
tion to ſmoke his pipe, and in the intervals of 
his puffing to run on in a long ſtring of ſtorieg, 
confounding times, names, places, and perſons, 
in ſo ludicrous a manner, that the moſt inflexi- 
ble features muſt have been betrayed into a 
ſmile : fortunately he took my laugh for a com- 
„ pliment, and joined very heartily in it. 

A a 4 SECTION 
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SECTION XXXII. 


ECEMBER 26, The next morning 
being, as the night had been, cold and 
ſtormy, the peaſants went to church in ſhort 
dark ſurtouts with capuchin hoods, which, added 
to their ſwarthy complexions, ſour looks, and 
greaſy, frizzled hair, compoſed the blackeſt con- 
gregation I ever beheld, 

The road from Calatafimi is extremely ſteep 
and clayey; a few incloſures ſurround the town, 
but at a ſmall diſtance commences a very moun- 
tainous country covered with graſs, and deſtitute 
of trees. The temple of Segeſta makes a noble 
appearance on a verdant knoll emboſomed in 
the lofty hills. | 

Salemi “ was the firſt place I ſaw; it lies to 
the weſt of the road in a hilly corn- country 


* Anciently Halycia. Both names allude to the ſaltneſs 
of its waters and ſoil. ; 


quite 
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quite bare of wood ; a conſiderable portion of 
this town was not many years ago thrown by an 
earthquake into a precipice. 

Me now began to climb the heights that form 
the point of diviſion between the northern and 
ſouthern parts of the Valdi Mazzara ; the rocks 
he here at day ſhining like diamonds, being 
compoſed of talk and gypſum, The foil is 
amazingly fertile, and the paſtures rich in her- 


bage; the lands, upon which wheat had been 


reaped the preceding ſeaſon, were covered with 
ſuch a luxuriant crop ſprung from the ſeeds 
ſcattered in gathering, that it was difficult to 
diſtinguiſh them from the grounds where the 
grain had been actually ſown, and was ſhooting 
up for the enſuing harveſt; the difference was 
only diſcernible by the cattle being ſuffered to 
feed and lie upon the flubble, if I may give it 

ſo improper a name. 
. After a long ride dp and down many tedious 
hills, we at laſt arrived at a very lofty point, 
which afforded a more animated proſpect. To 
| the 
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the eaſt I deſcried the town of Santa Nimfa, and 
beyond it a vaſt track of verdant hills bounded 
by the high. Nebrodian mountains, on one of 
which, a conical peak called Buſambra, ſome 
ſnow was lying: to the ſouth I had the pleaſure 
of contemplating the African ſea, and before it 
an enchanting range of woody vales and party- 
coloured plains. Partana and other large towns, 
appear placed on the verge of the highlands, 
commanding an immenſe land and ſea view. It 
is to be remarked, that moſt baronial towns are 
thus built on eminences at a diſtance from the 
ſhore, and out of the reach of ſudden invaſion ; 
royal burghs, having ſtronger fortifications and 
regular garriſons or militia, ſtand more ventu- 
. Touſly on the edge of the ſea. 


After an eight hours journey through a ind, 
bleak country, my heart dilated with pleaſure 
on the approach of the fruitful regions I ſaw 
before us as we travelled down to Caſtel Vetrano. | 

This is a fief belongiog to Pignatelli duke of 

| Montele- 
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Monteleone “, and now contains twelve thouſand 
ſouls. I was told that its population has for 
many years been decreaſing with fatal rapidity ; 
and that the cauſes lie deep in the bad admini- 
ſtration of the agents intruſted with the con- 
cerns of the duke, and in the decay of its wine 
trade, The wine has fallen conſiderably in 
eſteem from injudicious practices followed of 
late years by the vintagers, who mix all ſorts of 
grapes promiſcuouſly together, in order to make 
a larger quantity of wine, and ſave expence and 
labour, and thereby enable themſelves the more 
eafily and ſpeedily to ſatisfy the demands made 


upon them. Formerly they took great care in 


ſelecting the beſt ſorts of grapes, and in making 
their wines, which were incomparably fine, as 
I may pronounce from the ſample I have taſted 
of their old ſtock; in colour they reſemble 


* The firſt lord of Caſtel Vetrano was Thomas Corvino, 
in the time of Frederick the Second of Arragon ; then it 
was given to the houſe of Tagliavia z but in 1652 the 
heireſs of that branch conveyed it to the Pignatelli. 


Madeira, 
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Madeira, and in flavour and ſtrength equal the 
beſt ſherry, An old proprietor informed me 
that the ſtrength of the liquor depended on the 
cloſe pruning of the vine. The. vine-dreflers ſet 
their plants in holes bored with an augre that 
has. a large heavy handle like a barrel : the 
ſtems are ſupported by reeds. 

In the arable lands are ſome poor farm-houſes, 
and many ſtraw huts built in a conicle form 
for herdſmen to watch their cattle in. Huſ- 
bandmen plough their land with oxen, one pair 
of which is yoked to the plough each morning, 
and another pair takes their place in the after- 
noon : if all the ploughs I ſaw at work in one 
field had belonged to the perſon that farms it, 
; his ſtock of cattle would have exceeded all 
bounds, for I counted twenty-four ploughs at 
work together ; but it is uſual among the far- 
mers to hire and borrow oxen as their tillage 
requires it. Throughout the wide extent of 


paſtures, I obſerved no. buildings except a few 
cottages near the wells, In the neighbourhood 
, of 
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of the town, dwellings are rather more cloſely 
ſet, and the lands fenced with ſtone-walls. All 
labour in theſe incloſures 1s performed with the 
hoe; by which mode of huſbandry confiderable 
quantities of wheat, beans, and flax, are raiſed. 

Caſtel Vetrano is a large burgh, well built 
with ſtone, the ſtreets ſpacious, and diſpoſed 
with attention to regularity. Some convents 
and private houſes make a good appearance; 


the feudal manſion is a large, handſome build- 


ing, but from long neglect begins to ſhew figns 
of decay. | 
Ilodged at the houſe of a canon; but, as he 


was abſent upon duty at Mazzara, and as hie 


fiſter-in-law could not in decency ſuffer herſelf 
to be ſeen on account of the recent loſs of het 
huſband, I was committed to the care of a civil, 
old ſervant. The houſe was furniſhed like the 
manfion of a decayed country gentleman, with 
heavy chairs and tables, and pieces of tarniſhed 
gilding on the walls, remnants of ancient finery. 
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SECTION XXIV. 


ECEMBER 27. I rode ſeven miles 

into the ſouth vale, a rich incloſed diſtrict 
like the country round Naples ; it is watered by 
the Madiuni, a clear romantic ſtream ; the riſing 
grounds are planted with vines and olive-trees, 
while orange-groves ſhade the low lands ; among 
theſe are ſome mulberry ſtocks, on which the 
orange is grafted, and produces fruit with a 
blood-coloured pulp. As I approached the ſea 
the face of the country altered to ſmooth, green 
ſwells, with tufts of lentiſcus, but no trees. The 
river paſſes through a long line of hills, which 
exhibit the moſt extraordinary aſſemblage of 
ruins in Europe, the remains of Selinus : they 


lie in ſeveral ſtupendous heaps with many co- 
lumns till ere, and at a diſtance reſemble a 
large town with a crowd of ſteeples ; my ſer- 
yants took them for ſuch, and were quite re- 

I | joĩeed 
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joiced at the thoughts of the very grand city 
they were coming to; nothing could exceed 
their diſappointment when they reached the top 
of the hill, and found filence and deſolation, 
where they expected buſy crowds and the noiſy 
hurry of a populous place, The body of the 
town ſtood on a ridge welt of the river and near 
the ſea, where the preſent watch-tower is built; 
the harbour was at the mouth of the Madiuni ; 
ſome of the walls of its mole are Mill exiſting 
above the ſands. The eaſtern hill, which ſeems 
not to have been within the walls, is not com- 
manded by any other point of land, and falls 
with a rapid ſlope towards the ſea, going off in 
much more gentle declivity on the north ſide; 
the top is a very extenſive level, on which lie 
the ſnattered members of three Doric temples, 
thirty yards aſunder, in a direct line from north 
to ſouth. LR 
The moſt northerly temple, which was Pſeu- 
dodipteros, exceeded the others very much in 


dimenſions and majeſty, and now compoſes one 


of 
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of the moſt gigantic and ſublime ruins imagins 
able. The columns of the pronaos, which fronted 
the rifing ſun, are fluted, thoſe, that ſupported 
the fides of the temple plain; one of the former 
and two of the latter are ſtill ſtanding, though 
not entire ; the capital and entablement are to- 
tally overturned. The columns meaſure nine 

feet three inches in diameter at bottom, and fix 
feet three inches below the capital. I believe 
their total height did not exceed five diameters 
or fifty feet. The capitals are of one ſolid block, 
uncommonly bulky in the ſemiglobular part 
called the ovolo. Although theſe noble ruins 
be tumbled together in great confuſion, and the 
means of meaſuring their extent be difficult, I 
think I may pronounce, from the meaſures I 
took, that the length of the whole edifice was 
about two hundred and ſeventy feet, and its 
breadth one hundred and thirty-four. 

The ſecond temple is ruined with more order, 
and is eaſily deſcribed; it had ſix columns in 
the fronts and eleven on each ſide, in all thirty- 

| four 
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four; their diameter is five feet; they were all 


fluted, and moſt of them now ,remain ſtanding 
as high as the ſecond courſe of ſtones. 

The pillars of the third temple were alſo fluted, 
and have fallen down ſo very entire, that- the 
five pieces which compoſed them lie almoſt 
cloſe to each other, in the order they were 
placed in when upright; the cella does not ex- 
ceed the veſtibule 1 in extent. 

All theſe temples are of the old Doric anker, 
without a baſe, and of a much more maſſive 
proportion than the Segeſtan edifice. The two 
leſſer temples are more delicate in their parts 
and ornaments than the principal ruin; the 
ſtone, of which they are all compoſed, is ſmooth 
and yellowiſh, and was brought from the quar- 
ries of Caſtel-francs, ſeven miles off *. | 

It is ſaid that the city was deſtroyed by the 
Carthaginians, and that theſe proud fanes w 
levelled to the ground by the hand of man ; b 


* There are other ruins and broken columns diſperſed 
over the ſite of the town, but none equal to theſe. 
Vol. III. B b it 
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it is at leaſt as ptobable that they were ſhaken 
and overthrown by an earthquake; their pro- 
digious volume muſt have rendered it a difficult 


taſk to overſet them, and the regularity, with 
which the columns of the ſmaller temples are 
thrown down, argues the effect of ſome uniform 
general concuſſion. It is hard to attribute ſuch 
devaſtation ſolely to human malice ; and who- 
ever beholds theſe enormous maſſes, ſcattered” 
in heaps u pon the plain, muſt of courſe accuſe 
Nature of having had ſome ſhare in this victory 

over the pride of art. 
_ * Selinus was a colony of the Hyblæan Me- 
gara, 

* Numi Selinuatinorum. | 
Ex Argento, 

1. Cap. mulieb. oculis ſtupentibus ſparſis crinibu— 
Canis ZEAINON. 

2. Fig. viril. ſtans d. pater offer. ſupra aram ſubter qua 
gullus. 8. ramum ten. A tergo ſubſtructio in qua bos et 
upra pampinus ZEAINONT—Figurz due viril. bigis inſi- 
dentes—Alter haben, regit alter arcum tendit radiato capite 
EEAINONT. © 


" . * Bos 
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gars, and took its name from the great quantity 
of wild parſley * that grows in the neighbour- 
| | hood 


3 Bos cum vultu humano et uno cornu vitis fol, 
YEAINONTION—mul. feminuda fed crocodilo d. anguem 
ten. ad pedes triquetra. 

4. Vir nud. d. pat. 8. bacul. ante ara cum ſerpente 
pone cap. boy, et vitis fol. ZEAINONT I 

Hercules nudus clav. Taurum domans. 


5. Hercules id. ZEAINONTION—Vir nud d. pat. ſup. 


alt, effund. in qua ⁊ et s in corollam ten. A terg. galina et 
vit. fol. Ar. 
6. Hercules et Taurus ZEAINONTIQN= Vir nud. ſtans 
d pat. fol. HYYAZ, _ | 
1. Planta palmæ ſylveſtris 8. 


* Selinum, or milky parſley, riſes to the height of four 
feet ; its leaves reſemble thoſe of fennel giant ; the flowers 
are yellow, and grow in umbels, Linn. gen. pl. 337. el. 


5. ord, 2. 
Meaſures of the largeſt Temple. 
Length of pronaos 132 feet. 
Breadth of pronaos 13 
Length of cella - ally" 
| Bb 2 Breadth 
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hood “; it was a flouriſhing ſtate during the 
period of four centuries, till it was taken and 
deſtroyed by Hannibal a Carthaginian general, 
in the 359th year of Rome. This city did not 


Breadth of cella 390 feet. 
Diameter of columns 9 — | 
Total length with the ſtep 270 — 

Total breadth 134 — 


* Virgil gives the epithet of Palmoſa to Selinus, and 
perhaps in his time theſe hills were crowned with groves 
of thoſe towering trees. At preſent, not one is to be ſeen, 
and I am almoſt tempted to think that the poet alluded to 
the dwarf palm, or palmetto, which actually covers the 
waſte lands of theſe environs as thick as furze or broom 
does our commons in England. Cluvier ſays Selinvs 
produces inſignes palmas ſylveſtres. I am afraid he 
copied Virgil, without reflection, as Fazellus, who lived 
a century before him, poſitively aſſerts, that whatever 
there might have been in Virgil's time, there were no 
palms in his, except of the ſmall wild kind, The palmetto 
is called giumara by the Sicilians, who eat its fruit, though 
mawkiſh, make ropes and' nets of its ſtalks, brooms of its 
leaves, and good fattening fodder for their cattle of the 


whole plant, 


recover 


= + 
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recover from its calamities under Roman go- 
vernment, for Strabo ſpeaks of it as uninhabited. 
Selinus muſt, however, have riſen out of its 
aſhes during the lower empire, for it is men- 
tioned as one of the firſt confiderable places 
taken by the Saracens, and one of the laſt they 
abandoned, It was razed to the ground by the 
Normans. | 

I had laid a plan of paſſing the night near 
theſe venerable relicks of remote antiquity that I 
might have more leiſure to examine them, and 
alſo enjoy the pleaſure of viewing them in all 
the tints and ſhades caſt upon them by the rays 
of departing day; the beams of the moon, and 
the firſt dawn of the enſuing moraing, but the 
holiday diverſions and ceremonies had carried 
away every ' inhabitant of the farm-houſes—I 
was therefore neceſſitated to return to Caſtel- 
vetrano. 


December 28. Early next morning | reviſited 
theſe ruins with freſh ſatisfaction, and ſpent the 
greateſt part of the day in wandering among 
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them. In the afternoon I continued my jour- 

ney towards the eaſtern part of the iſland along 

the hills above the ſands. They are overgrown 

with the lentiſcus or maſtick tree. We de- 

ſcended gradually into ſome marſhes that render 

the country very unwholeſome in autumn, and 

came to the river Belici, which I expected to 

paſs without difficulty ; but my guides were ſo 
intimidated by a deep plunge the ſoldier's horſe 

made in attempting the ford, that all my rhe» 

torick and promiſes were ineffectual, though I 

offered to lead the way on the horſe, for a mule 

is a dangerous beaſt to truſt to on ſuch an occa- 
fion, Finding it impoſſible to bring them into 
my meaſures, I acquieſced in theirs, and re- 

mounted the courſe of the river ſome miles to a 

bridge. The Belici reſembles the river Mole 

of Surry in ſize and colour, and winds very 
agreeably between high banks over-grown with 

elms, willows, and tamariſks. The vale on both 
ſides wide and well laid out in corn- fields, and 
paſtures crowded with horſes and horned cattle. 
We 


L 
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We ſcarcely took a ſtep, without ſpringing par- 

tridges or water-fowl. The coaſt behind us was 

bleak and bare, where the fury of the waves is 
reſtrained by low, ſandy downs, covered with 
ſhort yellow graſs, and frequently indented by 
creeks and inlets. From the bridge, we travelled 
through a hilly country, and foreſts of cork-tree, 
to a town called Memfrici, which reckons 2700 
inhabitants, belongs to the duke of Monteleone, 


income of thirty-five thouſand crowns. 


SECTION XXXV. 


JJECEMBER 29. Hills bare of wood; 
D much corn ; the ſoil a rich loam. We 
deſcended into a ſmall plain, where rice is cul- 
tivated on the banks of the little river Carabi. 
The country beyond grew very hilly, and more 
incloſed with olive plantations; the ſoil a mix- 

4 8 ture 
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and, jointly with Caſtelvetrana, gives him an 
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ture of ſand and clay. When we approached 
Sciacca, which is twelve miles from the laſt 
ſtage, the duke of Tagliavia, having been pre- 
viouſly informed by my campiere that I had 
letters of recommendation to him, met me out 
of town in his coach, and lodged me in his own 
houſe. His family were once lords of Caſtelve- 
trano and Memfrici, but thoſe eſtates were trans- 
ferred toother families by marriage, The prin- 
eipal perſons of the town were invited to meet 
me, and -a' moſt ſplendid entertainment was 
ſerved up. I found the Sicilian cookery en- 
tirely different from that of France or England; 
ſugar and ſpices were predominant in almoſt 
every diſh, | 
* Sciacca, which derives its preſent denomi- 
nation from the Arabic word ſcheich, a chief- 
tain, is a place of very old date in hiſtory, being 
mentioned in the account of the wars between 
the Greeks and the Carthaginians as belonging 
to the latter. Earl Roger gave it as a portion 


* Anciently, Thermæ Selinuntig. 
with . 
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with his daughter Juliet, who was firſt married 
to Robert Zamperon, and ſecondly to Gilbert 
Perollo de Perignon. In the reign of Martin 
and Mary, the heireſs of the houſe of Peralta, 
a lady of rare beauty, and ample poſſeſſions, 


was wooed by two of the moſt accompliſhed 


youths in Sicily, Artale de Luna, and James 
Perollo, a deſcendant of Gilbert. The king, 
who was partial to Luna as being a Spaniard, 
prevailed upon the lady to give her hand to 
him, in preference to the Sicilian, This diſ- 
appointment excited ſuch rage and hatred in 
Perollo's breaſt, that nothing could allay it but 
the blood of his fortunate rival ; he accordingly 
attempted to cut him off by open violence; but 


found him too well prepared, and force oppoſed 


to force; he then took a more ſecret and a ſurer 
revenge, and deſtroyed Luna by poiſon. This 
infamous deed entailed diſcord and ruin upon 
both families; but a kind of ſullen quiet reigned 
till Artale's ſon, Antonio, came to an age fit for 
the command of a party; he then meditated 

ven- 


4 
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vengeance for his farther's murder, and began 
a civil war at Sciacca, that was carried on with 
the moſt cruel inveteracy. Almoſt the whole 
city took part in the diſſention, and was deeply 
involved in horror and deſolation by this firſt 
tumult, called the firſt Caſo di Sciacca. Peter 
Perollo, the inheritor of his father's quarrel, 
attacked and wounded Antonio by night, but 
did not fucceed in killing him. Antonio was 
no ſooner recovered of his wounds, than he re- 
taliated the outrage with fire and ſword upon 
the lives and properties of the Perollians. Their 
chicf, with great difficulty, ſaved himſelf by 
flight ; the ſtreets of Sciacca ſwam with blood z 
its principal edifices were yielded a prey to the 
flames, and neutrality was no longer a protec- 
tion. Matters being gone ſuch lengths, the 
neutral citizens, juſtly alarmed at the licentiouſ- 
neſs and eruelty of thoſe party-bravos, whoſe 
ſwords, once fleſhed, were not likely to be ſoon 
returned to the ſcabbard, called upon govern- 
ment for aſſiſtance. 


The 


>. 
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The viceroy gave it effeQtually : peace was 
reſtored, and both the leaders of the fray ſen- 
tenced to perpetual baniſhment. Thus Sciacgs 
enjoyed a reſpite from its woes, till a freſh dis- 
turbance was raiſed by the next generation of 
the rival families. James Perollo, who appears 


to have been a gentleman of high endowments, 


ingratiated himſelf with the yiceroy, and, proud 
of his favour, carried himſelf at Sciacca with 
ſuch diſdainful and infulting haughtineſs, that 
he rouſed the dormant ſpirit of Sigiſmund de 
Luna; this youth was naturally of a timid, mo- 
deſt diſpoſition, and might have contented him- 
ſelf with obſcure tranquillity, had not the pride 
of his hereditary foe excited his indignation and 
that of his friends ; they ſuddenly flew to arms, 
and aſſaulted the caſtle where Perollo reſided: 
the defence was weak, and the gates ſtormed, 


but Perollo found means to eſcape before the 


aſſailants could force the paſſage. He was, 
atſued, oyertaken,, and by Luna's 
rs butchered in cool blood. This 
ond Caſo di Sciacca. 


The 
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The emperor Charles the Fifth, who then 
filled the throne of Sicily, was not of a temper 
to brook ſuch a daring violation of law and 
order, and proper meaſures were immediately 
taken to bring the offenders to condign puniſh- 
ment, Luna ſaw the ſtorm approaching, and, 
conſcious of his inability to reſiſt it, left Sicily, 
and took ſanctuary in the papal dominions. 
Every intereſt was employed, every recommen- 
dation procured, to obtain a pardon, but the | 
ſovereign perfiſted in a juſt denial ; the wretch- 
ed culprit, ' deprived of fortune, and over- 
whelmed with def pair, threw himſelf headlong 
into'the Tyber, and there buried all his deren 
ſorrows. | 

Sciacca is defended by ancient walls and the 
caſtle of Luna. It ſtands upon a very ſteep 
rock, hanging over the fea, and excavated in 
every direction into prodigious magazines, where 


the corn of the neighbouring territory is depo- 
fited for exportation; there is no harbour, but 
2 ſmall: bay formed oy” a wooden pier, where 
| | - lighters 
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lighters lie to load the corn which they carry 
out about a mile to ſhips at anchor. 


As the ſouthern coaſt is naturally deſtitute 
of havens, and the adjacent lands exceed the - 


reſt of the iſland in abundance of grain, it has 
been found neceſſary to eſtabliſh. at various 
toons caricatori or loading places in order to fa- 
cilitate the corn trade; each caricatore has ſpa- 
cious granaries belonging to government, to 
which all perſons whatever may bring their 
corn at their own charge; the corn is lodged 


in theſe public reſervoirs, and a receipt given 


to the owners for the quantity; this acknow- 
ledgment is negociable during twelve months, 
in which ſpace of time the holder may export 
all or part of his ſtock juſt as it ſuits his intereſt, 
on paying eighteen taris duty for every ſalma of 
wheat. The caricatore runs all riſks, and bears 
all expences incurred by taking care of the de- 
4 poſit, and repays itſelf by the increaſe of mea- 
ſure, which corn acquires in the granary, in the 
proportion of fix per cent, and by the exporta- 

| tion» 
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tion-duty. This inſtitution, which does bot 
exiſt in Naples, is eſteemed of infinite advan- 
tage to Sicily, where the difficulties of obtain - 
ing a permit or leave to export ate much more 
enſily removed. But I muſt not diſſemble that 
there is ſtill a ſuſpicion of partiality and collu- 
fon in the diſtribution of thoſe licences, tending 
to favour the rich and great, and to reduce ex- 
portation to a monopoly; to balance this account, 
the farmers and middling proprietors contrive, 
by means of correſpondences with foreigners, 
to ſmuggle a cotifiderable quantity of cotn out 
of the country, without paying any duty. 

The tribunal of Real Patrimomo has the ſu- 
perintendency of theſe permits, which it grants 
upon application after an account has been 
taken of the crops, and the reſerve for home- 
conſumption ſettled. The late permiſſions have 
almoſt doubled the incomes of the Sicilian 
landholders, whoſe cuſtomary mode of letting 
their lands is to take four ſalma of wheat for 
* land, ſo that the price of corn 


determines 
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determines the amount of the annual income, 
From two ounces eighteen taris per ſalma wheat 
has riſen to three ounces four tatis. This ad 
vance has ſtimulated the huſbandman to plough 
every corner of his good land, and even to 
force the ſhallow ſoil of his rocky waſtes to 


yield a crop ; bur tillage is performed man 
venly fuperficiat manner. 


SECTION xXXXVI. 


HE town is irregularly but ſubſtatttially 

built, and contains thirteen thouſand in- 
habitants, as the chief perſons among them in- 
formed me, though Amico's Lexicon Topogra- 
phicum ſays the laſt enumeration found only 
nine thouſand four hundred and eighty-four,— 
His accounts do not take in ecclefiaſticks, and 
ſeveral denominations of lay perſons. | 
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The mother church was built by Juliet of 
Hauteville, and has little to recommend it in 
the eyes even of a lover of the antiquities of the 
middle ages. The buildings erected under the 
auſ pices of the Norman conquerors are generally 
very heavy. ö 

In the chutches I found ſome pictures by ar- 
tiſts of the iſland; the cieling of the Giumara, 
a convent of Benedictine nuns, would be ad- 
mired even in eities that boaſt of greater names 
in painting, and diſplay greater riches of the 
kind. Some figures of Apoſtles in the ſame 
place claim attention on account of their bold, 
ſtrong colouring, and their being the production 
of a living painter *; his attitudes are rather 
affected. A picture of the Madonna attracted 
my notice, as being painted by Don Gaſpare 
Teſtoni, an amateur reſident in this his native 


* M. Roffi, actually engaged in painting the largeſt 
hiſtorical ſubje& in Italy, the triumph of Camillus, on 
the ceiling of the great hall in the Villa Borgheſe near 
Rome, Y i ff | 


we town ; 
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town ; we paid an evening viſit to this old gen- 
tleman, who received us with affability, and 
brought out his portfolio with great complai- 
fance ; his excellency lies in the heads of old 


men and academy figures; he made me a pre- 


fent of a Cupid that has conſiderable merit both 


in deſign and colour. His brother, a clergy- - 


man, entertained us very agrecably with his 
performance upon the guitar, accompanied by 
two violins with mutes ; he has made many im- 


provements upon the inſtrument, and played 


ſome very pleafing plaintive mufic. I here met 
with another genius in a different line ; his name 
3s Bentevenga ; his profeſſion, the law: Without 
any aſſiſtance but a few books and prints, he 
has taught himſelf the principles of optics; has 
made teleſcopes and microſcopes in aſtoniſhing 
perfection, by dint of perſeverance and great 


natural ſagacity z has turned a lens of very ſmall 


diameter, with which he ſays he has detected 
the errors of Padre de la Torre's opinion, who 
ſuppoſes the globules of blood to be perforated. 


Vo. HI. r 1s 
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In the garden of the Auſtin friars I ſaw ſeve- 
ral large piſtachia “ nut- trees, called in Sicilian 
ſeorrabecco, and the fruit faſtugo. Theſe 
trees are of Linnæus's dioccia pentandria, and : 
produce male and female flowers upon different 
diſtin&t plants. The latter prove barren. and 
uſeleſs, unleſs rendered fruitful by the aſperſion 
of the pollen from a male plant, and, therefore, 
the purpoſes of fecundity can only be anſwered 
by trees of different ſexes being ſet near each 
other, In theſe gardens are many of the female 
kind, and only one of the male, which has ſmall,. 
oblong, blunt leaves of a duſky green, the flow- 
ers thick, and in bunches; the female bloſſoms 
are more ſcattered, the leaves larger, harder, 
rounder, and of a lighter colour; the male flow- 
ers firſt, and ſome gardeners pluck them when 
ſhut, dry them, and afterwards ſprinkle the duſt 
over the female tree. But the method uſually 
followed in Sicily, when the trees are far aſunder, 


© * Piſtachia Sicula trifolia fol. ſultern, nigricantibus. 
Lin. cl. 22. ord. 4. : | 
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is to- wait till the female buds are open, and 
then to gather bunches of male bloſſoms ready 
to blow; theſe are ſtuck into a pot of moiſt 
mould and hung upon the female tree, till they 
are quite dry and empty; this operation is 
called tuchiarare, and never fails to produce 
fructification; ſometimes the gardeners ingraſt 
the male bud upon the female tree. 

The Grecian name of this place implied hot 
mineral waters, and the mdentity of the fituation 


is proved by the very ſtrong ſprings that riſe at | 


the eaſtern foot of the hill ; they guſh out of a 
white clay, which lies upon a ſtratum of chalky 


ſtone, Within a very narrow compaſs I reck- 


oned five fountains, one of them impregnated 
with ſulphur, hot enough to boil an egg. This 
is uſed in caſes of cutaneous and ſcorbutic ha- 


bits, paralytic affections, &c. and is made to 
run into two courts, where men and women 
bathe ſeparately. Another, called the aqua ſanta, 
is luke-warm, infipid to the palate, and very 
powerfully purgative ; a third is quite cold, and 


Cc3 © ,* peiarkey 
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peculiarly eſteemed for removing diſorders in the 
eyes. The others have -no particular taſte or 
virtue; I was informed that upon digging near 
this place to the depth of two feet, 'a very cold 
ſalt water appears. Theſe waters have the ſame 

effects as thoſe that flow out of the Solfarara, or 

lake'of Zenobia, below Tivoli; for, in running 
, towards the ſea, they leave ſo thick and lapideous 
a ſediment, that in a very ſhort time it is con- 
verted into a hard ſtone, or travertino . Be- 
| hind the wells are fragments of the conduits, 
pipes, and buildings which were made by the 
ancients for the ſervice of the baths. Theſe 
waters moſt probably correſpond with the bowels 
of the mountain of St. Calogero, which riſes to 
the eaſt, bare and rocky. Under the cliffs that 
crown its ſummit, are deep caverns, much re- 
ſorted to by ſick people in ſummer. The air 
on the firſt entrance is almoſt ſuffocating and hot 
as an _ * becomes more tolerable by de- 


* Or tiburtino.—8St. Peter's church at Rome is built 
with the ſame kind of lone. 
grees, 
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grees, as a profuſe perſpiration is excited. Above 
is a hermitage dedicated to the Greek ſaint 
Calogero, which in reality is a generical term, 
and anſwers to the modern Greek word Caloyer, 
a wandering friar; all the good effects of theſe 


vapour-ſtoves are piouſly attributed to his in- 


terceſſion; and, if any miſchief happens, it is 
laid at the door of the devil and his imps, who 
are ſuppoſed to have kept poſſeſſion of ſome part 
of theſe dark and burning abodes. 

January 1, 1778. The weather had been * 
ſome days very rainy; but now it cleared up, 
and enabled me to purſue my journey, which 
the hoſpitality of Sciacca had almoſt made m 
loſe fight of. I took my leave with regret of 
perſons whoſe hearty welcome was enhanced by 

an eaſy politeneſs little expected to meet with 


in a place ſo far removed from courts and the 


faſhionable world. 8 
I travelled between the ſea and mount San 
Calogero, over a hilly, open track, through 
deep and dirty roads to the banks of the river 
os Verdura 


— 
— 
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Verdura®. Here my guide ftopped ſhort, and 
pronounced the waters impaſſable but, as I 
was well. accuſtomed to wild countries and the 
fords of mountain torrents, I drove my mule 
into the ſtream, and reached the oppolite ſhore 
without accident, I have always found Italian 
conductors timorous upon ſuch occaſions. It is 
uſual for men to wade on each fide of a horſe- 
man to prevent his being carried away by the 
ſtream; but wherever I have been ſo eſcorted, 
the river has been far from dangerouſly deep or 


rapid, or I am confident my guides would not 


have ventured. Their only uſe is to point out 
the beſt places for croſſing. 

Rice is cultivated on the banks of this river, 
but the higher lands are quite waſte. On the 
ſummit of a very lofty mountain, which over- 
looks the whole courſe of the river, ſtands the 


town of Calatabellota, the worſt ſituated place 


for any of the comforts of life I ever beheld; 
The poſition is ſo elevated, that I could ſcarcely 


| | 
* Anciently Iſburus. | 
believe 
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believe it inhabited; the difficulty of acceſs and 
communication with the reſt of the world have 
given a very bad name to its inhabitants, whom 
„ my friends at Sciacca repreſented to me as a 
moſt lawleſs tribe. It has ſucceeded to Triocala, 
- a ſtrong and famous city, of which the ruins are ; | 
ſtill in being about a mile below. I was fooliſh | 
enough to give way to the apprehenfions my 1 
companions had conceived of the Calatabellotan 
banditti, and to abandon the intention 1 had of | 
viſiting thoſe ruins, where great quantities of 
medals are annually dug up“. | 


— 


Here Trypho and Athenio, two runaways, hi 
eſtabliſhed rhe head-quarters of the republick of el 
ſlaves, whom they had reſcued from bondage in by | 


the 649th year of Rome. By the ſingular ſtrength Wd 4 
0 | fil | 
of the ſituation they were able to carry on a war 1 
for four years, and to defend themſelves wich i | 
| 1 
* Numus Triocalenfis. | 11 

Ex Argento. 


Vir nudus bovem dimidium cornibus tenens Dimidium 
equi TRIAKAAA. | _ 


S „„ "ſucceſs j 
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ſucceſs againſt their maſters, who in vain in- 
veſted the fortreſs. The inſurrection hecame ſq 
weighty a concern, that it was found warthy of 
a conſular army, and accordingly Aquilips un- 
dertook the war, - which he happily endgd by 
By deſtruCtion of the whole body of inſurgents. 
Triocala was the firſt place of any conſequence 


chat fell into the hands of the Arabian invaders, 
and one of the laſt they yielded to the Norman 
victors. Under its walls they received a bloody 


defeat from earl Roger, by which their power 
was irretriev ably broken, and their necks bowed 


beneath his yoke. | During their firuggles, they 


brougat- hither, as to a ſafe repoſitory, their 
accumulated riches, and the plunder of the 
whole iſland; the great treaſures found here at 


various times are proofs how much they had 


hoarded and buried. I look upon them as the 
founders of Calatabellota, which they deemed a 


more impregnable ſituation than the old city; 
o frequently been a place of refuge for the 


weaker party in the civil wars of Sicily, and 


1 10 | is 
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is accuſed at this day of ſheltering many pro» 
_ ſcribed villains. Sybilla, the widow. of king 
Tancred, fled hither with her unfortunate family, 
and might here have bid defiance to the force 
of Henry of Swabia, if ſhe had not been de- 
ceived into a capitulation by the perfidious em- 
peror, who violated every article of it. | 


SECTION XXXVI. 


FT ER riding ten miles, I aſcended by 
a hill covered with vines to Ribera, a 
large village or burgh of three thouſand eight 


hundred fouls, regularly but meanly built. 


The habitations of the richer inhabitants have a 
firſt floor ; but the dwellings of the poorer ſort 
are not raiſed above the ground floor; a mode 
of building which is adopted to prevent the fa- 
tal effects of earthquakes; This place was ſets 
tled, in the year 1633, by Aloyfius Moncada, 
ALOE : prince 


- 
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prince of Paterno, who gave it the family name 
of his conſort, daughter to the duke of Alcala. 

I was received at the houſe of an old baro- 
neſs, · a widow, who, with her ſon and daugh- 
ter- in- law, paid the utmoſt attention to the 
letter I brought from their friends at Sciacca. 
The room we ſupped in was an ordinary bed- 
chamber; but the entertainment was plentiful 
and good: ceremony predominated at firſt to a 
troubleſome degree; none of the company 
would taſte a morſel unleſs I helped both them 
and myſelf; a faſhion I was not aware of: I take 

it to be founded upon an idea of having given 

every. thing to the gueſt, and then receiving at 
bis hands what he can ſpare. As ſoon as I diſ- 
covered the reaſon of their abſtinence, I en- 


deavoured to atone. for'my ignorance by ſerving _ 


each perſon with alertneſs and profuſion ; the 
ladies accepted whatever was offered; but hav- 
ing made their evening meal before my arrival, 
left it on their plates untouched. In a ſhort 
time we became more ſociable, and converſa- 

; tion 
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tion began to run on familiarly. In their 


rough way and odd dialect, they made me 


many proteſtations of a fincere welcome, and 
of ſatisfaction at my viſiting their town, an- 


ſwered all my queſtions with great frankneſs 
and good ſenſe, and entertained me with many 
curious anecdotes relative to the famous out- 


laws that a few years ago infeſted this part of 


Sicily. The chief of them was Teſtagroſſa of 
Butera, who, with twenty-four aſſociates, laid 
all the country under contribution : they were 
a ſet of bloody miſcreants, and perpetrated hor- 
rid barbarities on the wretches that had incurred 
their diſpleaſure, and fell into their hands, The 
prince of Butera, whoſe head they had devoted 
to deſtruction, took ſuch effectual meaſures, that 
all the gang were in their turn caught, and put 


to death with the moſt excruciating tortures 


that could be deviſed, 


It required a very fatiguing ſtretch of atten- 


tion to follow the thread of theſe narratives, 


When 


the young gentleman . ſpoke I made out 
| 3 his 
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his meaning with eaſe ; but the women went on 


with ſo much more eagerneſs, and rapidity, and 
their language and pronunciation were ſo much 
coarſer, that I was often quite bewildered. 
- This diale& is conſiderably: perverted from 
the Tuſcan idiom, but not near ſo much as the 
vulgar Neapolitan. | 
The oldeſt language ſpoken in this iſland, of 
which any remains are left, was the Phcenician, 
which exiſts on numberleſs coins of all metals, 
and in ſome infcriptions ; we have no monu- 
ments, or even notion of the tongue uſed by 
the Siculi, or other early poſſeſſors of Sicily. 
Greek was introduced by two ſets of colonies ; 
in one the Doric diale& prevailed ; the other 
fpoke the Attic ; this is clearly demonſtrated by 
the prince of Torremuza, from authentic docu- 
ments, in oppoſition to many learned antiqua- 


: 


ries, who have aſſerted, that the Doric only was 


in uſe throughout all the ſettlements. 
The Grecian language was ſpoken without 


mixture till Auguſtus ſent eight bodies of Ro- : 


man 
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man citizens to form colonies in various parts 
of Sicily': theſe new-comers gradually brought 


*. 


Latin, the language of the ruling natidn, into 


common uſe, and corrupted the Greek. It is, 
however, probable, that the new tongue had 
not time to acquire an abſolute dominion, before 
the connection between Sicily and Greece was 
renewed by means of the feat of empire Sou 
removed to Conſtantinople. | 

The i irryption and ſojourn of the Goths did 
not exceed fixty-one years, and therefore cannot 
be ſuppoſed to have operated very effectually 
upon the manners or language of the Sicilians. 
The Saracenic government made more impreſ- 
fion ; for in a reign of two hundred years it new.' 
named many towns, introduced Arabic into 
hiſtories, coins, and inſcriptions, and contributed 
greatly to the baniſhment of the Greek idiom; 
though its Chriſtian ſubjects may be preſumed 
to have retained the language of their fore- 
fathers, they certainly abandoned it very ſpee- 


dily after the arrival of the Normans : fince 


; that 
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that epocha a variety of maſters have introduced 
a variety of languages. The Norman dialect, 
blended with Roman, German, Italian, Spa- 
niſh, and ſome remnants of the old tongue, have 
imperceptibly coaleſced in compoſing the pre- 
ſent jargon. Many poems in this national dia- 
lect have been printed; but their ſtyle, turn, 
and pronunciation, have been rendered ſofter, 
and more poliſhed, than the common converſa- 
tion of the natives. — I have not met with any 
good proſe compoſitions in this dialect, nor do 
- I know that any exiſt : this dearth of excellent 
productions ariſes from the little attention paid 
to the improvement of the language ſpoken by 
the Sicilians, who certainly had, at one period 
of time, a reaſonable proſpect of dictating to all 
Italy in matters of learning and eloquence : for 
it was in their iſland that Frederick of Swabia, 
and his ſon Manfred, both men of genius and 
encouragers of ſcience, courted the Muſes, and 
to their yernacular idiom it was that they en- 

truſted the expreſſion of their thoughts; this 
N example 
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example and protection ought to have remained 
for ever as a ſtimulus in the minds of the Sici- 


| lians, to excite them to cultivate and poliſh their 


native tongue ; but no efforts were made, no 
fortune attended it, though Dante makes the 
_ appellation of Siciliana favella ſynonymous to 
modern poetic language. Scarcely a poet of 
moderate genius is to be diſcovered among the 
yerſifiers that have rhymed their native dialect ; 
grave Sicilian authors, diffident of their ability 


to write with elegance in the Tuſcan language, 


which they diſliked as foreign, and, conſcious 
of the inſufficiency of the Sicilian, conveyed 
their information through the channel of Latin. 
This affront was offered to the diale& of Sicily 


at a time when the Florentines were buſied in 


perfecting the Tuſcan idiom, and rendering it 
worthy of the pens of thoſe great wits that 
have conferred upon it ſo brilliant and exten- 
five a reputation. They employed with ſucceſs 


theſe happy materials, which preſented innu- 


merable reſources, were equal to the expreſſion 
of 


3 


| 
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of the nobleſt ſentiments, and the painting of 
the moſt beautiful imagery ; and diſplayed va- 
riety and abundance combined with folidity; 
elegance, and harmony. Such is the ſoft, yet 
nervous language, on which Dante, Boccaccio, 
Arioſto, Taſſo, and a crowd of eminent men, 
have conferred immortality ; while the Sicilian 
method of ſpeaking Italian, though, perhaps, 
formed before the Tuſcan, remains to this day 

neglected and diſeſteemed. n 
I To return to my company: we ſpent ſeveral 
hours in amuſing converſe, till the time of re- 


tiring was announced by a ſervant. I was then 
ſtruck with amazement on being conducted to 
a magnificent apartment, more conveniently and 
richly furniſhed than any room I had yet ſeen 
in Sicily, The floor was laid with glazed tiles, 
painted with the arms of the family ; the bed- 

| poſts were gilt, the furniture fine damaſk, the 
windows of large Venice glaſs, the walls ſues, ,- 
coed, and coloured in diſtemper, and hung with 
mirrors. The ſervants had been regaled with 
| . duch 
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ſuch Jiberality, tl that they ſpent half the night in 
exclling the deren of our good hosts. 


eich XXXVIIL 


TEXT morning, as ſoon as the clouds 
were diſperſed, for it had rained heavily 
all night, I ſet out and travelled about an hour 


through a hilly country abounding with num- 


berleſs plants, which, in other countries, are 
reared in gardens for medicinal uſes. We de- 
ſcended into a ſpacious plain open to the ſea, 
and ſhut up on the north fide by a broken 


theatre of mountains. In the boſom of i it ſtands | 


La Catholica *, the chief town of the diſtrict. 
From the road it appeared confiderable ; the 


* La Catholica was founded in 1612 out of ſeveral ſmall 
hamlets, by Francis Isfar, lord of the ſoil. It is now poſe 
ſeed by the family. of Bonannjy who take the title of 
princes of La Catholica, The number of 0 
exceeds ſeven thouſand. 
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beights are covered with fruit. trees, of which 
the almond was already in full blow. | 
The whole plain is naked ; through the mid- 
dle of it flows the river Platani “ in a deep 
channel, which the waters have worn in a ſtra- 
tum of rich ſoil many yards thick, without the 
leaſt mixture of ſtone, _ W 
Our embarraſſment was great upon finding the 
river much ſwoln with the rains, muddy, and 
declared impaſſable by a knot of muletiers, who 
were aſſembled on the banks in deep conſulta- 
tion. As a very ſhort time was requiſite to re- 
turn to Ribera if the paſſage ſhould prove im- 
| practicable, and J was defirous of giving the 
hoſpitable baroneſs no more trouble than was 


- * Anciently Halycus, or Camycus, (for antiquaries differ 
on this point) remarkable for being the boundary appointed 
between the Carthaginian and Grecian territories. Near 
its mouth was ſituated the city of Heraclea Minoa, finally 
deſtroyed by the Saraggns. The plough has long paſſed 
over every part of it, but frequently yet turns up coins 
and other antiquities belonging to it, 

3 | abſolutely 
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th 
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abſolutely indiſpenſable, I determined to attempt 
a paſſage by all poſſible means. A man waded 
into. various parts of the water, but ſoon found 
by a pole, that neither man nor horſe could paſs 
without ſwimming. The rain that had fallen, 
and ſtill continued to fall, in the mountains, at 
the head of the Platani, threatened a long con- 
tinuance of inundation ; and the whole company 
ſtood wiſtfully looking at each other, without 
any hopes of accompliſhing their purpoſes 

In the midſt of our dilemma there came up 
a young man, proprietor of a ſhad-fiſhery on 
the river; he hailed his fiſhermen, who dwelt 
in huts on the oppoſite bank, and ordered them 
to convey me and my baggage acroſs the water, 


They effected it in the following ſingular man- 


ner *. 


| In 
The Count de Borck, a Poliſh gentleman, author of 


Letters on Sicily and Malta, to whom I lent my collection 


of drawings, cauſed a view of this paſſage to be engraved, 
unknown to me, andinſerted it in his book. But, as he 


D d 2 never 
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In order to fix the nets that intercept the fiſh 
as they go up to ſpawn, five or fix ſmall iſlands 
have been made in a line acroſs the ſtream by 
means of ſtakes wattled together, and of ſods 
well beaten down; willows and tamariſks have 
taken root, and ſecure the iſlands from the vio- 
lence of floods; acroſs the channels that ſeparate 
theſe patches of land, through which the torrent 
ruſhes with vaſt impetuofity, the fiſhermen laid 
long dried ſtalks of aloe, the only poles they uſe 
in their buſineſs. Upon theſe trembling poles 
they rolled our baggage, and we ourſelves crept 
on all-fours. As the ſticks were not in number 
ſufficient to allow of bridges being laid at the 
ſame time over every channel, the ſucceſſive re- 
movals of the materials with which they were 


never was upon the ſpot, he has injudiciouſly given the ex- 


traordinary method in which I was conveyed over the river 
for the uſual manner of paſling it at all times. I ſhould not 
take notice of this circumſtance, had he not thought pro- 
per to put my name to the print, which may have induced 
his readers to think that I was conneBied with him, or con- 
&ermed in the compilation of his work, 

7 | formed 
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formed rendered our operations extremely tedi- 
ous, and the greateſt part of the day ſlipped 
away in accompliſhing a general tranſit: by 
means of a rope carried acroſs, and tied to the 
Horſes and mules, they were drawn into the 
water, and forced to ſwim over. While I was 
| taking ſome refreſhment in the hovel, I was ſur- 
priſed with a ſudden report like that of a can- 
non, occaſioned by the river's having under- g 
mined a large piece of the loamy cliff, which 
being divided from the reft of the field by its 
own weight, fell headlong into the water with 
a very loud noiſe ; this accident happened re- 
peatedly before we left the 'place, and is the 
conſequence of every flood. The fiſhery 1s 
abundant in ſhad-fiſh, which come up at this 
ſeaſon in great numbers, and are eſteemed very 
delicate eating; the rent of the fiſhery is two 
hundred and fifty ounces a year. 
Having at length overcome all difficulties, I 
took leave of the honeſt fellows that had been 
ſo ſerviceable, but it was with great difficulty 


Et 7 I could 
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I could obtain the maſter's permiſſion to requite 
them for their trouble. e 5. 

After leaving the plain, ws the'« corn oy 
graſs were in equal forwardneſs, we came to 
very hilly ground, deep clay, and narrow, rugged 
paths; the rocks gypſum, | We paſſed. near 
Montalegre“, a fief of the duke of Angio, on 
; an eminence ſurrounded by very pretty gardens. 
Here night overtook us, and made the remain- 
der of the journey. diſagreeable and dangerous. 
The ways were perfect ſloughs, and the declivi- 
ties ſlippery and perilous for horſes, while it was 
next to impoſſible to advance. on foot. After 
deſcending in darkneſs co the ſea- ſhore, we were 


* This place was ſettled 5 the laſt century by a con- 
courſe of people, who found themſelves expoſed to the 
attacks of the Algerines while they lived in ſtraggling 
dwellings in the open country. As theſe ſettlers were 
vallale, the town was of courſe feudal, and in 1633 was 
erected it a duchy for John de Joen, in whoſe poſterity 
it ſtill remains. I could not learn why it is called Angio, 
or Anjou, unleſs it be a corruption of Angira an ancient 


town CTY exiſting here or in the neighbourhood. 
E $8223 obliged 
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obliged to ride up the bed of a torrent under 
lofty rocks, and then to climb a winding path 
to Siculiana, a town of five thouſand fouls, 
belonging to the prince of La Catholica, to 
whom, it yields annually an income of fourteen 
thouſand crowns *. His ſteward lodged me in 
A warm apartment in the old baronial caſtle, and 
provided every thing requiſite for the relief of 
weary travellers. Siculiana is remarkable for 
not having a fingle convent within its precincts, 
_ owing either to the dangers of a viſit from the 
Mahometans, or to the recent foundation of the 
town, The want of friars and nuns muſt not be 
aſcribed to anyMeficiency of zeal in the inhabi- 
tants, or any improvements in philoſophy ; for 
on the wall of my apartment I found. paſted up 
a thefis to be maintained in the ſchools of Gir- 
genti by a native of Siculiana. He therein un- 
dertakes to prove, © that the Copernican ſyſtem 
* 1s impious, abſurd, and contradictory to Holy 
«© Writ; from which it is evident, that the earth 
.  * Siculiana was rebuilt by Frederick of Chiaramonte. 
FE Dd4 e ſtands 
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& ſtands ſtill, and the ſun moves round it, Hike 
« the ſails of a witidimill rbund the pivot. 
Sicullana is pleafantly fituated om tuo h 
Joined together by a lotig ſtreet; the vale be- 
low full of orange and other fruit trees, aud the 
view of the ſea very extetfive, 
We had next day ſotne bad toad through 
firong clays iti the bottoms, and over chalky | 
rocks on the hills. The grounds are Well cul- 
tivated, but the ſummits are bare, and corti- 
poſed of ſhining ſtone, which the neighbours 
burn into lime. This difficulty in dur progrets 
ended at the ore which we rode along to the 
new port of Girgenti. The beach is ſtretyed 
with ſmall bits of poliſhed marble, but J could 
not diſcern any veſtiges of anclent +difices heat 
it, or gueſs whence they cat have come, except 
they have been waſhed down by the tortents, 
and thrown back by the waves. Nature hat 
done Nittle towards the forttatibn of à port here, 
and to the recetit aſſiſtance of art alone is Gir- 
genti indebted for this eſſential convenience. 
| | L The 
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The harbour is formed by means of a pier carried 
out in three fides of an oftagon, with a battery 
at the head; the light-houſe is erected on 
the cliffs on ſhore, as there is no poſſibility of 
raiſing it high enough on the mole without 
danger of finking. The work is admirable as 
to ſtrength and neatneſs ; but the intention of 
creating a ſafe and compleat haven has not been 
fully anſwered ; the Scirocco commands it en- 
tirely, and-drives in great quantities of ſand, 


which I fear will in time choak up the port; 


even now ſhips of burden find it difficult to get 
in, but the Caricatore is conſiderable, and the 
magazines in the rocks along the ſhore very 
ſpacious. | 
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Revolt of Palermo 305 
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Robert Duke of Normandy 191 
Roger King of Sicily $7 
Romulus, Auguſtulus, Emperor $8 
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